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Dedication 
ri 
Co His Brethren of the Virginia Conference 


Who loved him because he was 
sincere; 


Who honored him because of his 
courage; 


Who admired his simplicity as a 
sign of Christian manhood ; 


For whom he left this final mes- 
sage as he passed away—“Tell 
my brethren I love them all.” 


This book is dedicated by his 
wife, 


Lucy HAILE HANNON. 


Preface 


ing resolution was adopted: 


1 the Virginia Annual Conference of 1921 the follow- 


Whereas, Reverend John Hannon, D. D., of the Vir- 
ginia Conference, was a preacher of unusual gifts, and a 
scintillating literary genius, and a man of deep devotion to 


the Kingdom of God; and 


Whereas, there is available a large amount of material, 
in sermons, letters, and essays, which ought to be preserved 
to the church; therefore, be it 


Resolved, That Rev. J. R. Laughton be and hereby is 
requested by this conference to assist Mrs. Hannon in the 
compilation of “The Life and Letters of Dr. Hannon.” 


(Signed) C. E. BLANKENSHIP, 
F. L. WE1L1s. 


While this came as a surprise to me,—for I had never 
been approached on the subject—it was not an unwelcome 
one, as it coincided so well with the sentiment of my own 
heart. I had, even before the death of my husband, secretly 
indulged the hope that some day I might select from the 
great mass of written and printed matter—the work of a 
lifetime—a choice volume for those who loved and admired 
him not only as a preacher, but also as a man. ‘This hope 
might have remained a dream but for the action of the 
conference. 


So, first of all, I wish to express my thanks to Bro. 
Blankenship and Bro. Wells for the thought that prompted 
this resolution, and for the kindly interest they have mani- 
fested in the work. 


Bro. Laughton—who I thought a most happy selection— 
was moved that year from Richmond to Cambridge, Md.— 
too far, we both felt, to confer with one another. This was 
a matter of regret to me. At my request Rev. J. M. Row- 
land was substituted ; but his work as editor of the Advocate, 
together with his own literary labors, made it impossible for 
him to serve. 


About this time I was called to another State for some 
months, and the work was delayed. At the Conference of 
1923 Rev. D. G. C. Butts was appointed as my collaborator. 
No one could have been more frank—more brotherly, and I 
felt perfect freedom in seeking his advice. He has selected 
largely from the printed matter in hand the material for the 
book, and has made valuable suggestions as to form and 
arrangement. He has represented the book at various Dis- 
trict Conferences. To him I am most sincerely grateful. 


The pastors and friends have been most courteous. Nor 
can I forget the valuable assistance rendered by the good 


women of Lynchburg, and of the various pastorates of Dr. 
Hannon. 


The life of a Methodist preacher is hard to write; es- 
pecially one whose itinerancy extended from Baltimore to 
New Orleans, and from the Atlantic to the Pacific. Dr. 
Hannon was extremely modest about his past life, and seldom 
talked to me of his accomplishments in the ministry. So I 
had to call to my aid those who knew him best, and have 
let them tell in their own way the story of his life among 
them. Tis said that the story of any life, if faithfully told, 
is interesting. If this be true, I am sure our readers will 


find pleasure in these sketches and incidents. Many of them 
will provoke a laugh, no doubt; but they will show him to 
have been always sincere, self-sacrificing, brotherly. To 
these dear friends of the past and present, I am deeply in- 
debted. I trust they have found as much joy in writing 
them as I have in reading them. 


And now, dear reader, if, in either the Life or the 
Letters, you find something of abiding interest and inspira- 
tion, I shall feel repaid. Laugh if you will. Sometimes 
friends would apologize for laughing at some pulpit utter- 
ance. Dr. Hannon’s reply was, “That is all right, Sister, 
just so you laugh at the Devil.” May you find humor to 
refresh you; truth to ennoble; faith to lead Godward; and 
love to bind you to your fellow-man. 


Lucy Haire Hannon. 


Introduction 


/ NVHE life of a child of God is different from that of 
another. Here is the consecrated soul, made free by 
the truth, working on its task with prayer and faith 

under the guidance of the Holy Spirit. 


The biography of such a person is the record of the 
Spirit’s dealing with a responsive soul. The deeds recorded 
may not be confined to what is commonly called religious 
work, but there is a moral element running through all these 
deeds which impresses one with the estimate the doer has 
placed upon personal responsibility to the law of righteous- 
ness. To a Christian everything is religious. The Kingdom 
of Heaven envelopes all. 


“Tf done to obey thy will 

E’en servile labors shine; 
Hallowed is toil, if this the cause, 
The meanest work divine.” 


He who has the hearing ear has heard the words divine, 
God seeking to reveal himself to man in words clothed in 
the garments of infinite tenderness and immeasurable love. 
Personality is God’s visible agency for transmitting Himself 
into all the life of humanity. His supreme manifestation 
was in a Person,—““The Word was made flesh and dwelt 
among us, and we beheld his glory, the glory as of the only 
begotten of the Father, full of grace and truth.” John 1:14. 
He moves in a high latitude who becomes the medium of 
God’s impartation to the world. 


Such a man was John Hannon, a Christian. A man 
with whom the Holy Spirit had much dealing because of his 
responsiveness. A man who saw a divine opportunity in 
everything he touched with his consecrated life. A man 
through whom God, every day, revealed Himself to others. 


Throughout the pages of this book the reader, if he 
had the privilege of knowing him, will see again Dr. Hannon, 
whose name epitomizes wonderful ability, sterling qualities, 
rare gifts, brilliant imagination, marked peculiarities, and 
more. He will see and feel the Spirit of the Living Christ 
giving direction to his career, and shaping the whole sur- 
rendered life by a standard far higher than that usually ac- 
cepted by the world. If the reader never knew him, the 
following pages will introduce an unique man, one of a gen- 
eration, a man of rare mind and soul. Here will be seen a 
man moving under the direction of the Spirit, truly humble, 
modestly courageous, transparently sincere, unpretentiously 
devout, unknowingly radiant from the Divine indwelling; he 
“wist not that the skin of his face shone.” 


Dr. Hannon was splendidly human. He iaughed be- 
cause there was laughter in his heart. He wept because 
there was sorrow in his soul, or he saw it in the soul of his 
fellowman. His back was often bent with the burdens of 
others. His heart, the unseen battlefield of every life, ached 
often in the struggle waged therein for another’s deliverance. 
He sobbed, the convulsions of penitence wringing out of his 
soul his sorrow in tears because of his mistakes and his sins. 
He shouted, as shouts one in holy joy. When the notes of 
joy within rose higher and higher, there was nothing for him 
to do but to reach the climax, “Hallelujah!” Then followed, 
as a cadence, his ‘““Amen’’—so be it. 


This Itinerant Methodist Preacher read, more than 
once, the words of his Master, “I came not to be ministered 


unto, but to minister,” and evidently made that the program 
of his life. He threw himself into the restless, heart-broken, 
sin-blasted life of the world to give rest to the restless, to 
bind up the broken-hearted, and to deliver the captives of 
Satanic power. He knew, and he told men so, that real peace 
is found in being at peace with God through our Lord Jesus 
Christ; that true joy and genuine happiness are to be found 
in service, and that life is to be discovered and kept by losing 
it and giving it for others. He walked where men walked, 
yet always in the way of righteousness, seeking constantly 
for the hearthstone where the altar of prayer had fallen down 
under the weight of worldly care; stretching out the helping 
hand to all men that he might lead them to his Lord, the 
Saviour of men. His passion was to bring men to Christ. 
When he touched a man that man felt that Jesus Christ was 
near at hand, not to condemn, but to “save unto the utter- 
most.” He was a visitor welcomed anywhere at any time. 
Into the social circle he carried a pure heart, a high motive, 
and a clean tongue. He was calm in “flawless rectitude,” 
joyful in soul freedom. His wit and humor left no scar. 
His anecdotes never brought the blush of shame to virgin 
cheek. His jokes, innocent as the prattle of a babe, were as 
refreshing as a cup of cool water. His rarest yarns caused 
no one to fear their sequence. Often would he preface his 
goodbye to friends with, “Let us have a word of prayer 
before we part,” immediately falling upon his knees, taking 
no account of time, place, or circumstances. In the sick- 
room he imparted patience, hope, consolation, and through 
prayer carried the sufferer consciously nearer God. ‘To the 
bereaved home he carried the Living Christ, who is “the 
resurrection and the life.” 

Dr. Hannon was an artist, an artist in the use of words, 


words spoken or written. His style? Indescribable! The 
fact is he had a style peculiar to himself, from the impossible 


parting of his hair to the construction of a sentence and the 
rounding of period. Some one heard him in a public address 
from the College rostrum at Randolph-Macon the first year 
of his attendance, and remarked, “That was a queer mix- 
ture; but he’ll learn: he’s got it in him.” A competent 
critic, overhearing the remark, said, “Don’t worry about 
Mr. Hannon: he’ll never learn in the sense you mean: he 
will always be Hannon, but he will succeed.” 


Dr. W. W. Royal said, in his admirable Memoir of 
Dr. Hannon, “His literary style was the despair of all who 
attempted to criticise it. He thought in metaphors.” ‘That 
is a very fair statement of the case. His metaphors were 
Hannonistic: that is, they differed from metaphors used by 
anybody else on the platform or with pen. As for that, they 
were so individualistic in form and sound that a charge of 
Plagiarism would have been laughed out of court. 


Dr. Hannon, when mounted upon a metaphor, was the 
most reckless rider. He hesitated not at heights, or depths, 
or distances. Among the stars, in the unsounded ocean 
depths, the unexplored mountain fastnesses, the untrodden 
forests, and the wild deserts trampled by unbridled sand- 
storms, were paths familiar to this genius. He used gems of 
“purest ray serene,” and gold, and silver, and iron, and 
every other metal, turning them to instant account in trans- 
lating his emotions and his thought for the good of men. 
Star dust and common dirt, the buttons on a workman’s 
jeans, and the sparkling jewels of an angel’s crown, were 
alike to him if they gave point to a truth. Words meant 
nothing to him unless they carried a meaning; and these 
words were made over in the white heat of his peculiar forge, 
and stamped with the mark of this master of word-pictures. 
His brain reminded one of ‘The Old Curiosity Shop:”—it 
mattered not what you called for, he had it, and gave it to 
his readers as well as hearers in such a form, and in such 


a spirit of self-forgetfulness, that they wanted more. His 
paragraphs sometimes launched one into the rolling, white 
capped ocean, and, while one wondered if he could stand the 
roll until the harbor was reached, he was instantly carried 
into green fields, quickly into the autumn harvests, and as 
suddenly down into the stygian depths of subterranean areas. 
And then, before one had recovered from astonishment at 
his daring, he was brought, in the twinkling of an eye, into 
the glare of the mid-day sun. 


While I sat, held fast in almost breathless attention, 
thrilled by the flaming earnestness of the man, trembling now 
at his skyward flight, I found myself convulsed with laugh- 
ter by his use of a metaphor none other would have dared 
use with such a theme, before such an audience, in such a 
place. But John Hannon was speaking: the unusual and 
startling were expected by those who knew him; to the 
stranger who had not heard him before, the shock was fol- 
lowed by sensations innumerable, diverse, indescribable. 


It is difficult to say more of John Hannon, the College 
Student, than has been already said of Dr. John Hannon, the 
successful pastor and popular preacher. His life at College 
was prophetic of that which it always was in the succeeding 
years unto the end. His frank honesty, his straight-forward 
sincerity, his love of clean fun, his diligence in study, his 
mastery of the subjects of his class-room, his singular devout- 
ness as a follower of Christ, all these qualities pre-eminent 
even then, pointed him out as a student who would win in 
the great world outside in coming years, in the name of his 


Lord. 
D..G. CABurts: 
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SECTION I 


RECOLLECTIONS 


Memories and Incidents 


OHN was born in Montgomery, Ala., on November 8, 

1845—in the old home which his parents moved into 

soon after marriage and which is still owned by the 
family. When a baby his Mother would often say—‘“This 
is to be my preacher boy!” As he grew older, his Father 
said, “Wife, there will have to be a wonderful work of 
Grace before you can make a preacher out of this boy.” As 
a boy he was less strong and athletic than the four other 
brothers, and he had often to suffer the consequences; but 
they could not push him too far. He was full of humor— 
which trait he kept, as long as his health lasted. When a 
boy he spied some delicious peaches in a neighbor’s garden, 
which tempted him to the extent of helping himself to as 
many as he wanted; but the aftermath was not pleasant and 
he couldn’t be on good terms with his conscience until he 
had told his father what he had done. Perhaps no harder 
task ever befell him than having to go the next morning to 
the owner, who was one of his father’s very best friends, 
and tell him what he had done, and offer his own money in 
payment. It was no doubt a good lesson as he was never 
known to be guilty of anything of the kind again; not even 
when he was in the Confederate Army and hungry, and when 
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stolen meat was most tempting, would he taste a morsel; but 
as he said—he would sometimes “sop the gravy!’ He was 
educated in the schools of Montgomery, and was very bright 
and very studious, and though he was in the McNutt School, 
where the Jash was a large part of teaching, he seldom felt it. 
In 1861 he went to the University of Alabama, and there he 
was dubbed ‘‘Slouch”’; but as one of his schoolmates said of 
him—he was no slouch when it came to brains. From there 
he entered the Cavalry Service under “Fighting Joe 
Wheeler,” serving until the end of the War in the Western 
Army. He carried his humor all through the war, even into 
battle. At the battle of “New Hope Church,’ Georgia, an 
officer coming down the line in the midst of battle spied him 
behind a rather small tree and called “Hello, John! what 
you doing behind that tree?” He replied, “Have you for- 
gotten the goemetrical definition of a straight line? ‘that 
which has neither breadth or thickness,’ and which I am 
trying to demonstrate now.” In a minute a bullet struck 
the tree, when he said, “Did you see that? If I hadn’t had 
the length without breadth and thickness, I would have got- 
ten that bullet!” His mother’s wish must have influenced 
him, for as he grew up he seemed training for the ministry, 
and when in the Army he never failed to find a place to read 
his Bible, and when the opportunity afforded, he would give 
the boys talks on their religious duties. After he entered 
the ministry, and when still quite a young man he would 
come to his old home now and then to see his mother. While 
here, frequently—by request—he would give a sermon, or 
address in the old church in which he was brought up, and 
his old friends never seemed to forget them. Just the other 
day, one of the two or three friends which have not passed 
over, said to me that a sermon he preached on “The Mercy 
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of God” he could still repeat almost verbatim, and that it 
was the very finest one he had ever heard. He was not 
strong, as a young man, and would buy various remedies for 
indigestion. Once while here his remedy was red pepper, and 
he peppered everything he ate. One day at dinner with his 
brother beside him, he sprinkled red pepper on his ice cream 
when his brother exclaimed, “John, you are the greatest 
crank 1 ever saw!’ As quick as a flash he replied, ‘“Well! 
I may be a crank, but I am one the Devil has never turned, 
and that is more than you can say.” 


His Brother CHARLES. 


Dr. Hannon in Washington 


(Extract from a “Dolly Varden” letter in the Richmond Christian 
Advocate.) 

With the ink hardly dry on my diploma, a summons by 

Dr. Jas. A. Duncan, Bishop (then Dr.) Wilson, and Henry 

Zimmerman, carried me to Washington City to supply for 

Dr. Sam Roszell, that Lion of the Tribe of Judah. That 

was my first visit to Washington. Davis, a royal young 

layman, chaperoned me over the “Big Wigwam” the next 

day. Marble! Marble! Marble! Everything marble! 
Marvelous! I literally saw sights. 


During my sojourn there until the Virginia Conference 
met, Dr. Roszell showed me around. But he showed me noth- 
ing grander than himself. Dr. Roszell was at that time the 
most superb-looking man in America. A friend said that 
she could never look at the doctor without recalling the 
words, “And God made man in his own image.” When I 
first saw him at Randolph-Macon Commencement I felt that 
I was in the Roman Senate. Some one said that Daniel 
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Webster was from his very appearance a fraud, for no one 
could possibly be as great as he looked. Dr. Roszell was as 
great as he looked. ‘The ideal! The friendship which sprang 
up then survived. He once wrote me: ‘My Dear Longi- 
pede: Your letter, without date, written sometime since the 
fall of man, of which it bears abundant proof, is received.” 
Noble! Ingenuous! He was one of God’s royal household 
—the King’s Son. 

[This was the summer of 1871. At the Virginia Annual Con- 
ference of that year Dr. Hannon was assigned to Culpeper Station, 
which then paid a salary of two hundred dollars and board. 
Brother Laughton refers to his pastorate there. At the Conference 


of 1872 he was transferred to Baltimore Conference, and stationed 
at Trinity—Ed.] 


Dr. Hannon in Baltimore 


Details of Dr. Hannon’s ministry in Baltimore are 
meager. From his correspondence I glean a few facts. 
Bishop Wilson, then Dr. Wilson, was his presiding elder, and 
his family were in Trinity. 


Miss Nina Wilson writes, “I was but a small child 
then. Soon after Dr. Hannon came we moved to Washing- 
ton, but I recall how sad we were at parting with our loved 
pastor.” ‘This shows the deep impression Dr. Hannon made 
on the young of his congregation. ‘That dear old saint of 
Southern Methodism, Miss Melissa Baker, was his firm 
friend and spiritual adviser. To Mrs. T. L. Mount he 
was strongly attached—her motherly solicitude and counsel 
followed the young preacher after he left Baltimore for other 
fields. A clause in his will, made in 1893, remembering 
her, and also Rev. J. C. Hummer, was an evidence of his 
debt of gratitude and love to them. 
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It was during his pastorate at Trinity that our great 
Woman’s Missionary Society was born. In a “letter” he 
says, “Trinity, Baltimore, was the cradle of this big angel 
of the Missionary Society. I was one of the nurses that 
rocked it; Mrs. Juliana Hayes and Miss Melissa Baker 
mothered it.” At the end of his quadrennium there Dr. 
Hannon was transferred to New Orleans.—Ed. 


Rev. John Hannon, D. D. 


By Rev. RICHARD FERGUSON. 


I knew Rey. John Hannon well. I could not always 
approve some things he said and did, such as crawling over 
_ the rostrum while praying, and his sometimes untimely 
“Amens.” Many will recall his loud ‘“Amen” when the 
name of Carlyle was called by Dr. Kelly while preaching 
at the Conference over in Petersburg, and the circumstance 
of one of the Bishops requesting the Secretary “to hand the 
Discipline to Bro. Hannon that he might know when to say 
“Amen.” Carlyle was his ideal author and he frequently 
quoted his writings. 


But he was so original and genuine, so simple and sin- 
cere, so humble and childlike in disposition, one could not help 
loving and admiring him, and could easily condone his 
defects and peculiarities. The last time I traveled with him 
on his return from Conference at Richmond to South Boston 
he said many rich things. In speaking of the progress 
~ Methodism had made in Richmond, he paused a moment 
and said: “But Bro. Ferguson, Richmond is lousy with 
Baptists.” He was preeminently a man of prayer, unique in 
speech and thought. His public utterances were usually 
profuse with figures of speech, tropes, and metaphors and 
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hyperbolic phrases, hard to imitate or describe. A sui generis 
yet a simple, pure man of God. 


He entered the ministry under the care of the celebrated 
preacher, Dr. John Mathews, whom he greatly admired. 
When Dr. Mathews was sent to Court Street Church, Mont- 
gomery, Ala., he says (in his Peeps Into Life. Autobiogra- 
phy, pages 75-76.): ‘We had no young men on the official 
board. ‘Two names were proposed at Quarterly Conference 
and the opposition was strong. ‘They were elected. One of 
them was the noted Rev. John Hannon, now of the Virginia 
Conference, the other, the Hon. Will Thorington, now pro- 
fessor in the Alabama State University. “They were excep- 
tional characters. Young Hannon attended prayer-meeting. 
After a proper wait, one night I called on him to pray. He . 
answered: ‘Please excuse me.” I repeated the request: 
“Bro. Hannon, lead us in prayer.” After a moment’s hesi- 
tation, he struck out on the Lord’s Prayer. ‘The next time 
he was requested to pray he was ready with one of those 


brilliant, sparkling prayers for which he has heen long cele- 
brated.” 


He speaks of him again (page 125) when they were 
both stationed in New Orleans: “Dr. Munsey having re- 
tired from the pastorate of St. Charles Avenue Church, our 
young brother, Rev. John Hannon, was appointed to take 
his place. I had been his pastor in Montgomery, Ala., where 
he was reared. I found him there, though but a youth, vir- 
tually in charge of a small banking house. His standing in 
the community was high. He was devoted to the church. 
The family was first-class. His father was a business man 
of sterling qualities, and for many years an official in Court 
Street Church. His mother was of a lovely disposition, and 
might be named ‘A Comforter.’ Being impressed with young 
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Hannon’s robust character, I sought to develop him. Soon 
he decided to go to College, and I saw him no more until 
he arrived in our city (New Orleans). Having no ac- 
quaintance save my family, he called to see us at once, and 
was given a hearty welcome to his new charge.” 

While stationed at New Orleans an epidemic of yellow 
fever prevailed. With true Christian courage he stood at 
his post, faithfully ministering to others until he himself 
was stricken down. He and his friend, Mathews, who was 
also afflicted, seem to have looked kindly after each other. 


[During the yellow fever epidemic, Dr. Hannon was boarding 
in the home of Dr. and Mrs. Hale, where he was very tenderly 
nursed in the day by Mrs. Henderson, and at night by Mr. John 
C. Rowland. While death claimed so many victims around him, 
God spared him for a life of great usefulness. When he recov- 
ered, he presented Mrs. Henderson with a gold thimble, accom- 
panied by the following: ‘To protect the hand whose touch was 
more than gold.” 

[After he recovered sufficiently, he came to the mountains of 
Virginia to recuperate. On his way he had great difficulty in 
finding stopping places, and was refused admittance to more than 
one hotel, as soon as it was known that he was a yellow fever 
sufferer. At one town, late in the day, exhausted by travel and 
weakness, he asked for lodging. A few questions elicited the fact 
of his recent illness, and the landlord was about to refuse, when 
Dr. Hannon in desperation put down his baggage and said: “Well, 
I’m going to stay anyhow.” And he did, 

[He was soon transferred to the Virginia Conference, and sent 
to Park Place, Richmond.—Ed.] 


Recollections from New Orleans 
By Rev. FITZGERALD S. PARKER. 


At the time Dr. Hannon succeeded that paragon of elo- 
quence, W. E. Munsey, as pastor of St. Charles Avenue 
Methodist Church (now Rayne Memorial) I was but a 
small boy, running with a gang of other boys according to 
the affinities of our time of life. I think none of us had had 
any real interest in church, Sunday school, or religion, except 
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as a matter of family discipline and habit. But Dr. Hannon 
soon had us calling him “Brother John,” and by his striking 
personality created and sustained an interest in himself. We 
boys sometimes found ourselves discussing the right and 
wrong of things that we wished to do, and often decided the 
question by imagining what “Brother John” would do. 


It seems a little remarkable to me that the beginning 
of the interest that has become my life work was away back 
there in the St. Charles Avenue Church, where “Brother 
John” organized a young people’s prayer meeting. As at 
that time the large gallery of the church afforded an excellent 
meeting place for smaller groups, they met there every Sun- 
day afternoon, and in turn led the meeting. I do not think 
that any of us boys and girls (for both sexes were included, 
and the girls loved “Brother John” as well as the boys) ever 
refused to do any part assigned. Of course we had become 
more personally religious during the time of our enjoying 
Dr. Hannon’s ministry, but it is very likely the desire to 
please him was a leading motive. Out of this young people’s 
prayer meeting grew social activities which we spontaneously 
and independently carried on. 


“Brother John’s” preaching was entirely different from 
anything we had ever listened to. The formal sermons—no 
doubt of superior theological value—with which our adoles- 
cent minds had been nourished, had usually made little im- 
pression. I had become a member of Felicity Road Church 
when I was nine years of age, under the ministry of a remark- 
able and a somewhat eccentric minister, the Rev. John 
Matthews, afterwards one of the most noted preachers in 
Methodism. Dr. Matthews had impressed me because he was 
outside of the ordinary run; but I think Dr, Hannon’s 
preaching appealed to youth more. 
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As my father was a minister, preaching was sometimes 
discussed at our house. I can remember the learned Doctors 
of Divinity discussing the question as to whether Brother 
Hannon was orthodox on the subject of future endless pun- 
ishment. As I listened in, I think the opinion readily formed 
in my mind that he was decidedly heretical on this subject. 
I had heard him say at one of our young people’s meetings: 
“Of course there is a hell, and probably Judas Iscariot and 
Nero are there,” but he was quite certain that none of us 
would come to it. He certainly did not believe in the gall of 
bitterness and bond of iniquity as the inheritance of children 
of the Christian Covenant. 


Dr. Hannon held revival meetings in his own church. 
He usually did all the preaching, and it became his practice 
wherever he went to sing the Doxology at every confession 
of Christ, and many Doxologies were sung. 


The gang of which I was a member, and which had been 
so completely captured by Dr. Hannon, had older brothers 
and sisters. Through these we were aware that our “Brother 
John” was as popular among the grown-up young people as 
among the boys and girls. If he by chance happened in upon 
a party where some amusements were going on of which 
neither he nor his church approved, they would instantly be 
suspended, although he was as far as possible from uttering 
any rebuke. His simple presence made people wish to do 
right, and on such an occasion he would not vary from his 
custom of calling the company to prayer. 

“Brother John” was something of an athletic crank. I 
have frequently seen him with dishevelled hair and haggard 
face pacing up and down the gymnasium floor with a pair 
of iron dumb-bells in his hands. From somebody he got a 
tip on the value of exercising very early in the morning. He 
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boarded in a somewhat fashionable house, kept by one Mrs. 
Stickney, I think. Arising before day he proceeded to take 
his exercise, jumping ditches and pacing up and down the 
streets at an insane rate; and he was arrested by the night 
policeman for a lunatic. Needless to say he had no difficulty 
in convincing the officers that it was a mistake. Dr. J. B. 
Walker, an elegant gentleman of the old school, of whom 
you could not imagine an undignified act, was standing with 
him on the platform awaiting embarkation on the steamboat 
going from Conference at Baton Rouge, when a band struck 
up. I afterwards heard Dr. Walker describing what fol- 
lowed in these words: ‘“The fellow seized me about the loins 
and began waltzing!” 


Some years later when I myself had become a minister, 
and Dr. Hannon had gone to San Francisco to lead our for- 
lorn hope in that great western metropolis, I read one of his 
characteristic letters in the Christian Advocate, and wrote 
him from my own pastoral charge, Santa Ana, Cal., asking 
whether he still remembered me after the lapse of years, 
and making some comment upon a figurative expression in 
his letter. He replied promptly saying that of course he re- 
membered me. In fact I think he never forgot anybody. 
His deep interest in persons was such that every one of his 
friends became very distinct in his affections and therefore 
his memory. He was the most genuinely friendly man I 
ever knew. 


He had his limitations, of course, but taken all in all he 
certainly was a Christ-like character. 
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At Park Place Church, Richmond, Va. 


By NANNIE PEGRAM EDDINGTON 


Up to a few years past we measured time by our beloved 
pastor, Dr. John Hannon. We said: ‘Before Dr. Hannon 
came,” or “When Dr. Hannon was here,” or “After Dr. 
Hannon left us.” Every family connected with the church 
has its own peculiar reminiscences of this the most eccentric, 
the most beloved man, who ever entered the doors of our 
beautiful church. People from far and wide came to hear 
and to see him, through curiosity first—then returned because 
of love for him and the wonderful message he delivered. 
His illustrations were unusual, extraordinary; his gesticula- 
tions and antics in the pulpit kept his congregation keyed to 
a high note, anticipating his next move; his vociferous 
“amens’’ prevented any one falling asleep. When he prayed, 
his eyes were always wide open. He often began his prayer 
in the pulpit and crawled steadily down the altar steps, out 
into the aisles and probably the prayer would be ended at the 
door, or in the middle of a pew, with his arm around some 
wanderer he was anxious to save. “There was never a vacant 
seat at any service. He walked with God daily and his life 
and sermons told the story. On several occasions he was 
known to take off his coat or his shirt and give it away in 
the street. Once a pebble hurt his foot. He sat down on 
the curbing, removed his shoe and sock, extracted the pebble, 
put on his sock and shoe, and traveled on. At a double wed- 
ding soon after he came to us, he married the wrong man and 
woman, or at least he got matters so tangled up that the whole 
service had to be repeated in order to straighten the affair. 
On one occasion he visited Mrs. Anderson. On leaving, he 
put a crochetted tidy in his pocket. ‘The tidy had been on 
the back of his chair. From Mrs. Anderson’s he went to 
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Mrs. Virginia Allen’s. Reaching in his pocket for a hand- 
kerchief, he drew out the tidy! He begged Mrs. Allen 
please to send back Sister Anderson’s neckpiece so she could 
wear it that night to the services. When John Hannon 
Mackie was about fifteen days old, Dr. Hannon brought him 
a hand baseball. Dr. Hannon was quite a young man and 
many were the tales told of his love affairs, and scheming 
maids and mothers. But he managed somehow to elude 
them all. One of the most beautiful things about Dr. 
Hannon was his love for his mother. I distinctly remember 
a Christmas entertainment at which he delivered the gifts. 
He reached high up on the tree and took down an immense 
red heart and said: “Santa Claus, I want this heart for my 
mother, for she is the best mother I ever had.” He loved to 
compare going to Heaven as a trip on the railroad. He 
would say, “Come on everybody, who is going with me to 
Heaven; the train is ready and we are going to run right 
into the gates. Get aboard, get aboard!” 


I shall never forget the first time I ever saw him. My 
mother was an invalid. She and my father were married 
by Dr. John E. Edwards in Washington Street Church, 
Petersburg, but afterwards moved to Richmond and of 
course followed Dr. Edwards to Park Place. When Dr. 
Edwards was about to leave Park Place, he and Mrs. Jane 
Allison Moore brought Dr. Hannon to our home. Dr. Ed- 
wards said: “Hannon, I am making you a gift of this man 
and woman, John T. Pegram and Sarah Pegram, and their 
children. I baptized them, I married them, I buried their 
first children, and I christened these little ones. Take care 
of them for me.” Needless to say, Dr. Hannon kept the 
trust. We lived opposite Richmond College. Every evening 
Dr. Hannon took his “constitutional” by racing up the rail- 
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road tracks of the R., F. & P. R. R. back of our home. 
Every Saturday afternoon, he came back to our home to 
supper. We were poor people, but the coming of this 
“preacher to eat” made no change in our program—he always 
brought his supper of hard brown bread in his pocket. Just 
above us on Broad Street was Dr. Moncure’s Hospital for 
the Insane. Many times when Dr. Hannon would go racing 
up the tracks, his coattails flying in the air, crowds would 
follow him shouting: “A lunatic has escaped!” Dr. Han- 
non knew nothing about it and didn’t care. 


He knew every child in the Sunday School. When I 
think of my own conversion and joining the church, I thank 
God for those old days when we had less organization and 
more spirituality. I often feel these days that every bit of 
the deep feeling of religious life has been organized out of 
the Sunday School. I was converted in the Sunday School, 
just the regular Sunday morning service. John Hannon 
didn’t wait for a revival to invite us to come to Jesus. It 
was at every service, on the street, in the home, anywhere, 
any time. Thank God for John Hannon! ‘That Sunday 
morning during the prayer, he crawled down to Miss Mimer 
Houseman’s class and said, “Nannie, do you love Jesus? I 
said ‘“‘Yes, sir.” He said, ““Won’t you give him your heart 
right now?” I said, “Yes, sir, but I am only eight years old 
and mamma thinks I am too young to join the church yet.” 
He said, “I’ll make it all right with your mamma.” He kept 
hold of my hand and crawled on to Eva Lynham, Bessie 
Pace, Willie Pilkinton, and Theodore Grady, and carried us 
all to the altar with him. He took us into the church the 
next Sunday. Blessed memories of my godly father and 
mother, John Hannon, James B. Pace, John ‘Thompson 
Brown, Joseph W. Blanton, R. E. Michaels, Mrs. Jane 
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Moore, Miss Precious Moore, John Boltz, Miss Mollie 
Rady, and oh, so many others connected with my happy 
childhood ! 


Those were the days of the autograph album. Dr. 
Hannon wrote in every one. Always something typical, 
some thing different, something one could not forget. After 
Dr. Hannon left Richmond I did not see him until I was a 
woman grown. I was at the Masonic Home, taking the 
part of Mrs. Santa Claus at a Christmas entertainment, when 
he entered the hall. The play was progressing when those 
of us on the stage saw him stepping over the seats and making 
for the platform. When he finally succeeded in reaching us, 
he stopped the play and grabbed me by the arm, shouting: 
“Amen! Amen! ‘This is one of my children; this is Nannie 
Pegram. Amen! Amen! This is one of my children.” 
I have often wondered what strangers in the audience 
thought. 


The memory of the last time I saw him and heard him 
speak and pray will go with me through eternity. I rode 
out to his home in Lynchburg, on the car one Sunday. It 
was just after the morning service. I had never met Mrs. 
Hannon, but she was lovely to me and said: ‘Come right 
in and see if Papa knows you.”’ He was very feeble. They 
had helped him to the table. Mrs. Hannon said: “Papa, 
here is one of the girls from Park Place Church, do you know 
her?” He said: “Come on, bring your chair up to the table; 
if you can’t get something to eat with us, where can you 
get it? Ma hasn’t anything but lemon pie for dinner, but 
she is going to have something else for supper and you are 
welcome. Let’s say a blessing and then I am going to tell 
you who you are.” After his beautiful Grace, he said: “I 
believe you are the Lecky girl or Addie Franklin; no, I don’t 
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know either; you are just Nannie Pegram. I am so glad you 
have come because I want to know about my people.” Then 
he asked me about everybody in the church. Such a memory! 
He told me about the many things that had been done for 
him and his comfort. As the evening wore away I told 
him I must get back to the College to my boy, Banning. 
He said: ‘Nannie, I shall see you no more in this 
world. Ma, help me to kneel down. We must have 
a word of prayer.” Placing his hands on my head, he 
prayed a prayer that I knew pierced the pearly gates and 
reached the Father’s ears, and the angels around the throne 
stopped their music to listen. He took family by family in 
Park Place and called the names of each member, many of 
whom had passed on years ago. He prayed for me, begging 
God to make me useful, more useful each year and that my 
boy might grow up to be a comfort and help to me. Then 
he prayed that Park Place might always be a shining light in 
Methodism. He kissed me good-bye and with a glorious 
smile said: ‘“‘We will meet bye and bye over there.” 
“Amen!” 


By Mrs. Trower Mackiz. 


During the smallpox epidemic in Richmond in 1881, 
there lived, on South Laurel Street, a family with a case of 
the dread disease. They had gotten a load of coal, but could 
get no one to put it away. Dr. Hannon called to inquire 
after them, found out the circumstances, pulled off his coat, 
and put the coal in the coal house. 

While at Park Place Mrs. J. B. Pace told him she had 
a fine overcoat for him. He said at once: “Yes, yes, I know 
a man who needs one badly.” 
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John Hannon As. I Remember Him in 1883 


By Rev. A. G. WARDLAW. 


THe Man 


He was tall—fully six feet—with an angular figure— 
spare as to flesh—but with wonderful muscular activity. He 
loved the open and was much in evidence on the streets of 
Richmond, where he was known by rich and poor—the high 
and the lowly. He was everybody’s friend and everybody 
was his friend. He carried sunshine wherever he went and 
his presence in the home where there was sickness was a bene- 
diction of good cheer and liveliness that seem to carry a 
therapeutic value. He knew how to comfort the troubled 
and the disconsolate as well as to make merriment for the 
banqueting board of the opulent. All of Richmond loved and 
honored him; no preacher in Richmond was so much talked 
of as was he. He was eccentric to the last degree—but his 
eccentricities were never a handicap to him. ‘They added to 
his personality an attractiveness that made him to be sought 
after by all classes. He was thirty-seven years of age at that 
time, and the pastor of the Park Place Methodist Church. 
The church was in the West End of Richmond, in the most 
fashionable part of the city. 


As A PREACHER 


The church was a modern but chaste and attractive 
structure, having been built chiefly by J. B. Pace—then the 
only millionaire of Richmond. Hannon was then in the 
zenith of his popularity and power as a preacher. He drew 
large crowds and oftentimes at the evening service it was 
dificult to accommodate the people. He was a strong be- 
liever in advertising the church services, and doing all that 
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was possible to bring people into the house of God and under 
the power of the gospel. He was thoroughly sensational, but 
not to the detriment of true religion. I remember on one 
occasion he advertised his subject to be a “Peep Into a Lady’s 
Writing Desk,” and the church could not seat the crowd 
that attended that service. Hannon had some touches of 
genius about him and had nature done a little more for him 
his name would have been on the permanent pages of South- 
ern history. 
His STYLE 

It was unique—odd to the last degree—but very strik- 
ing. He could hold an audience from the first to the last 
sentence of his sermon. He preached almost entirely in 
similes and metaphors. His favorite expression in introduc- 
ing a vivid illustration was this: ‘What would you think 
of?” And then proceed to draw a mental picture or a hypo- 
thetical character that drove the truth home, and at the 
same time produced visible laughter all over the church. 
He loved to draw sharp contrasts and sometimes ludicrous 
situations of men, women, places, and things. He had a large 
fund of original illustrations growing out of his reading—his 
observations—and his experiences—more especially those he 
created by his own imagination. 

His style was much after the fashion of Talmage—the 
famous Brooklyn preacher of thirty and forty years ago. 
Hannon was a gospel preacher through and through—he 
never compromised the truth, nor “said it to serve the hour.” 

He was deeply spiritual in his preaching and in his daily 
life. His one aim was to glorify God and to preach Christ 
and Him crucified. He did his work well, and I believe 
there are thousands of souls who were led to Christ or who 
were shown the more perfect way, through his ministry. 
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His SERMONS 


His sermons were not models after the sort described 
by the homiletical writers—but they were models after the 
manner of a bubbling mountain spring whose waters slaked 
the thirst. He did not prepare the “bread of life” after the 
modern fashion, but he broke off large and wholesome pieces 
and fed the multitudes with it. The church grew under his 
ministry, and the flock browsed in green pastures and drank 
beside still waters. 

His Booxs 


Hannon was a close and critical reader. He studied 
the Bible daily. He usually spent from two to three hours a 
day reading his Bible and in prayer. He placed the Holy 
Scriptures where they belong, first in authority and divine 
inspiration—but after the Bible, in his reading, Carlyle and 
Dickens took the larger part. He said to me one day when 
we were walking and talking, as we often did, that the 
Bible, Carlyle, and Dickens were about all he cared to read. 


His MANNER OF LIFE 


It was extremely simple and unconventional. He ate 
the simplest food. Raw eggs, buttermilk, and brown bread 
formed a considerable part of his diet in those days when 
he was recovering from the effects of yellow fever con- 
tracted in New Orleans. 

He was quite careless in his dress—usually wore the 
front of his collar buttoned at the back of his neck. He 
cared nothing for style in clothes and but for conventionality 
he would have had but little use for them. His ideas about 
clothes were somewhat those of John the Baptist when he 
came out of the wilderness. 
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HANNON As A FRIEND 


He was one of the most lovable men I ever knew—a 
choice soul lent to this earth, with an eccentric yet brilliant 
mind. He was simplicity itself; yet with a keen penetration 
into the motives of men, and a clear understanding of the 
value and reality of things. He was true—loyal—affection- 
ate—and dependable. Scorned anything that was little or 
unworthy. Many have been the walks and talks that we 
had together in the year 1883, when we were both pastors in 
Richmond, and our love grew deeper—our confidence greater 
and our communion sweeter. As I think of him through 
the retrospect of forty years or more it comes to me with 
renewed emphasis that I have not since then nor ever shall 
in the future see his like among men nor ever shall know 
again such a rare soul in mind, heart, and character, and 
simplicity of life. He was my friend and this little tribute 
is merely an expression of love for him who has gone, but 
whom I hope to meet again. 


Dr. Hannon in Lynchburg 


Dr. Hannon’s pastorate in Lynchburg was full of in- 
terest for several reasons. He was the first pastor of Me- 
morial Church, which was organized in 1884, and as such 
was an object of curiosity, comment, and criticism. 

He was full of religious fervor and enthusiasm. Odd 
in manner and person, peculiar in habits, unusual in the 
pulpit, and frank and lovable in disposition, he was soon the 
most talked of man in Lynchburg and one of the best loved. 


To this day people refer to the “great revival” while 
he was pastor. He has told me how it began. Mr. Ferdi- 
nand Ford, a Baptist brother, who was deeply attached to 
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him, had for some time been urging him to begin a meeting. 
It did not seem to Dr. Hannon an opportune time, and he 
grew impatient with the brother’s insistence. For this the 
Spirit reproved him, and at last, said to him: ‘““What are you 
to dictate to the Lord, if He wants a thing done?” He con- 
sented to begin a meeting, Rev. Mr. Stamey doing the 
preaching. 


The spirit came down with power. All classes came 
under its spell, and the meeting lasted for weeks. There 
were two services going at once, the main one down stairs, and 
an overflow meeting upstairs. Dr. Hannon was everywhere, 
exhorting, leading sinners to Christ, getting others to pray 
and work. He was never so happy as when in a revival, 
seemed never to tire himself, and sometimes he was hard on 
his helpers. 


Among his workers in this meeting was a dear sister, 
especially gifted in prayer. He had called upon her upstairs 
to pray, then going downstairs took her with him and there 
had her pray. In a few moments they went back upstairs, 
and forgetting, perhaps, he again called on her to pray. Her 
friends say she began this prayer with: “O Lord, have mercy 
on me!” 


Dr. Hannon was the outstanding figure in the tem- 
perance fight of Lynchburg, when it was unpopular, and often 
called down on himself criticism even of his friends. To this 
he was indifferent, for he knew not the meaning of fear. 
There was a current joke about the Jeaders of temperance in 
Lynchburg at this early stage. It was laughingly said they 
were Dr. Hannon, a good devoted sister of the church, who 
was a great temperance fanatic like himself, and a poor half- 
witted boy who had attached himself to the cause. 
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But Dr. Hannon lived to see the triumph of the tem- 
perance cause in Lynchburg, and elsewhere. He fought in 
the cause from the beginning, and rejoiced as few could in the 
final victory. At the close of three years of phenomenal 
success at Memorial he was transferred, under protest of his 
congregation and himself, to San Francisco, Calif. ‘But God 
works in a mysterious way His wonders to perform,” and 
what seemed to them a great mistake God used for His own 
glory. 

After twenty-six years in various fields he was returned 
to Lynchburg and stationed at little West End Church, a 
young but growing charge, where he spent the last four years 
of his pastorate, among a noble, self-sacrificing people who 
were devoted to him and his family. “This closed his active 
ministry of forty-seven years—years of noble self-sacrifice, 
of ceaseless endeavor for the church he loved. ‘The remain- 
ing four years of his life was spent in great peace and com- 
fort, made so by the loving hands and hearts of the good 
people of Lynchburg.—Ed. 


Current Newspaper Report 
Virginia Annual Conference, November, 1917, Lynchburg, Va. 


One of the most beautiful, and perhaps significant, inci- 
dents of an Annual Conference is that which expresses the 
love of a charge or charges for one of God’s faithful servants, 
especially for a retired preacher. Such an incident always 
warms the heart and makes us forget the many strenuous, if 
not harsh, things that roughen the surface of the experience 
of an Annual Conference. The Baltimore and Richmond 
Christian Advocate, in its Conference issue, said: ‘Nine new 
members were reported for the superannuated list, among 
them being Dr. John Hannon and Rev. L. C. Shearer, of 
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this city. When Dr. Hannon’s name was up, he made a 
characteristic talk, full of wit and humor, yet not lacking 
in pathos. He was interrupted in a very pleasant manner; 
and Mr. John Victor, of this city, in behalf of members and 
friends of Memorial Church, on College Hill, presented him 
with the title deeds of a residence which they had purchased 
for him in view of his retirement from the active ministry. 
Mr. Victor’s remarks were terse and appropriate, and Dr. 
Hannon’s response was one that brought laughter and ap- 
plause from the Conference and congregation. But the tears 
were not far removed from the mirth of the occasion. Dr. 
Hannon was the organizer and first pastor of Memorial 
Church, thirty-three years ago, and is greatly beloved by the 
people of that congregation. It was a most happy incident 
in the midst of the business of the Conference session.” 


Dr. John Hannon, Centenary M. E. 
Church, South, San Francisco, 
California 
By Mrs. Mary B. Moores. 


The pastorate of Dr. Hannon in San Francisco was a 
fruitful one. His character and abilities endeared him to 
young and old—the children loved him, and he them. 

His original thoughts presented the truths of the Gospel 
in an arresting manner, piercing the heart, and many were 
uplifted spirtually. 

As a pastor he was indefatigable in visiting the stranger 
and the ill, and no home was left without his offering prayer 
for every member—from the parents to the tiny baby. In 


our family, one boy was away for a year, and he always 
prayed for the “absent boy.” 
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His broad charity for the views of others made him 
friends in all denominations, Protestant and Roman Catholic, 
alike. The parsonage back of the church was open to all, 
and often tramps were fed at his table, rather to the horror 
of the good women of the church. Missionaries and minis- 
ters, men and women, slept under his roof, whole families, 
even to one with seven or eight children. 

Being a bachelor at that time, the house-keeping was 
done by a Christian Chinaman, Tom. 

The burning of the church on July 4, 1891, uninsured, 
required arduous labors which resulted in a severe illness, 
from which Dr. Hannon was recovering when his four years 
pastorate ended, and he was transferred to San Jose. 

When the “collections” were taken Dr. Hannon headed 
the list, so that those who were so much better able to give, 
were ashamed to fall behind. Upon coming to the church he 
insisted upon the salary’s being reduced, feeling that a single 
man did not need so large a salary as his married predecessor. 


When he was asked to go to the tailor to be measured 
for a handsome suit of clothes he refused, saying: “Imagine 
my getting up to preach a missionary sermon in a seventy 
dollar suit!” 

Unaccustomed, as a Southerner, to seeing women do 
their own housework and cooking he felt much sympathy for 
those of us who kept no servant, and especially appreciated 
our hospitality. 

The sweet fragrance of his spirit abides. Many lives 
have been blessed by his life and preaching, and we do not 
forget him. 

Dr. Hannon’s consecrated common sense was a marked 
characteristic. 
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For instance, he once said of a proposed action: ‘That 
would be loving our neighbor better than ourselves—we are 
told to love our neighbor as ourselves.” 

San Francisco, Calif., 1887-1891. 


Dr. Hannon in San Jose, California 
(From a letter to Baltimore and Richmond Advocate.) 


“Hello! Central! Give me Old Virginia! Is that 
Old Virginia? Yes! Connect the wires with heaven! 
Now! Let’s sing the Doxology! Hallelujah! Amen! 


Twenty-four new graves and more in the graveyard of 
Time and in them lie buried twenty-four months—all the 
family of 92, of 93, and much of ’94—-since my last letter. 


What a chasm between us that Doxology spans! How 
much has been buried in it! Two years and more! I had 
thought that I would be dumped there along with the rub- 
bish of the world. After the fire that consumed Old Cen- 
tenary I gave up my vacation—sat down on the Safety 
Valve as it were and did not take any after that—of course 
the explosion came—and I picked myself up close to the 
Grave Yard in sight of the foothills of Eternity! Lay for 
weeks in the very shadow of the great Sierras of the Beyond! 

The Session of Conference I attended that fall was most 
solemn. It was held in my chamber, 1710 Ellis Street. I 
shall never forget it. The Great Bishop presided! My name 
was called—there was something against me—but my char- 
acter passed. I thought I was to take my first appointment 
in heaven! I think I sat in the pew you must have wor- 
shipped in at the Rockbridge Alum when Death was the 
preacher! Lafferty, I don’t think the world will ever look 
so big to one again after that look into Eternity ? 
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San Jose succeeded to San Francisco. The Ranch de 
Hannon to the Hotel de Hannon. “God could have made 
a finer berry than the Strawberry, but has He done it?” asks 
some imaginary Epicure—God could have made a lovlier 
valley than the Santa Clara, but has He ever done it? Come 
and see! Here ocean breezes throw their arms around the 
chaste, pure air of the mountains and there is born a climate 
which is close akin to the illustrious family of Seasons whose 
photos you find in the Almanac of Heaven! It is the per- 
fection of climate—just conceive, Lafferty, of a sea breeze 
grafted onto the stock of a Mountain air—blossoming with 
days—Dies Ambrosiae! Fruiting with great luscious months 
of temperature which would tempt weary angels! Our val- 
ley is the Sanitarium where Nature, weary of eastern Bliz- 
zards—western Heats—has come to rest. Here she recovers 
herself—from the awful Fall she met in the beginning! 
Here she looks up from the opening eyes of a myriad blooms 
as she looked up out of Paradise! A sky bends over her so 
perfect that it seems the crystallized echo of Heaven’s long 
ago. “It is good!” Amen! I would like to drive you to 
the foothills. We seem to be climbing the stairway down 
which angels brought the raw material out of which Eden 
was made. ‘They carelessly have dropped great lumps of it 
all about! We turn and look—to the great Editor it seems 
a great News Paper. There are the great Headlines in 
Capitals—the western mountains. There are blooming or- 
chards—the Associated Press Dispatches—little flashes of far 
off world of beauty—little telegrams from heaven. Waving 
Grain Fields are the Advertising Columns—practical—use- 
ful. Beautiful Oaks—Paragraphs which God has writ. A 
wondrous paper this valley, stuck under the doorway of our 
Continent and bringing the news that ‘“‘God is Love.” 
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Come to the Ranch de Hannon. My first Horse was 
“Daisy.” She was “black but comely.” I was once asked 
if she was afraid; and she was, of one thing—fast going! 
She seemed to have but one quarrel with existence and that 
was that the whole world and all roads had not been made 
“Down Hill.” 


Rey. T. H. Burnett, the brother of the first Governor 
of California, observed on one occasion that with two whips, 
which we plied vigorously, we managed to keep up with a 
funeral procession. But come, Daisy has given place to 
Boxer. The road system of this valley is the finest in the 
world—and it is Boxer’s pride to show them off at a two- 
forty pace. 


Then you will see “John Wesley.”’ Don’t grow alarmed 
and send out to buy a copy of Wesley’s Journal. ‘This 
Wesley is simply a symphony in Dog Flesh—a harmony in 
Dog Beauty. I wish I had the money to have him “done in 
oil” though Wesley would think it better taste to have the 
oil “done in” him. Without saying he is the handsomest 
brute you ever saw. He never walks but he exhausts the 
exclamation points of every fine young woman. Compliments 
enough have been poured upon Wesley to have ruined a 
generation of two-legged dogs. Artists have spoken to me 
about his picture. Then such intelligence! He has brains 
enough to run The Old Richmond and of course that is 
equivalent to any two other journals. (I hear you say you 
would like to substitute him for your California Corres- 
pondent ?) 


You should see him when the lady of the Ranch says: 
“Wesley, get your pan!” ‘The way he takes that pan in his 
mouth, waltzes up the stairs after his meals; brings the paper 
(it has not yet poisoned him) ; goes to market! Wesley ought 
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to have gone to Congress? But like his master he is a case of 
neglected merit. 


Then, Lafferty, I would show you the Queen of the 
Ranch. ‘The little brown sparrow who fluttered into the 
old extinct volcano of a heart—built her nest there and sings 
for me a sweeter life song than any soaring lark I erstwhile 
coveted. What a thought it was when God thought of a 
wife. 

That other elect lady who so hungrily devours the Rich- 
mond—the Belle of Alabama—my mother—has returned to 
Alabama. How her gray head shone like an evening star in 
the long twilight of my sickness! Her touch helped me to 
understand the passage ‘“‘God is Love.” 


Our church has had a fine year. The unification of the 
Methodisms is the ultimate solution of the problem of our 
difficulties here. “One Methodism in a Place.” ‘This I be- 
lieve is the measure which has passed in the Upper House. 
The Lower House is not yet ready for the question. So we 
work on joyous always. A western Methodism is a child of 
the future. Amen. 

San Jose, Calif., 1894. 

Soon after the close of Dr. Hannon’s pastorate in San 
Francisco, while still ill with nervous prostration, a letter 
came from Bishop Keener calling him East to become pastor 
of one of our largest Virginia churches. Dr. Hannon’s 
reply was: “I am sick, Bishop, I cannot come.” A tele- 
gram from the bishop urged his return to Virginia, but 
it was impossible. He was sent to San Jose—‘‘a dead man” — 
as he expressed it. For months he was unable to study or 
preach. But his loyal people were most patient, most con- 
siderate, and the rest and wonderful climate effected a cure. 
Here he had two never-to-be-forgotten revivals by A. B. 
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Simpson and Carradine, which resulted in great spiritual 
broadening and deepening. 

His inexhaustible fund of humor made him a great favo- 
rite with the young everywhere, and here he had a splendid 
young people’s society. Their zeal and enthusiasm were a 
source of great comfort to him at that time. 

He was fond of music, though he had not the remotest 
idea of tune or time. “Pitch” to him meant “soft” or “loud.” 
As the choir sang higher he roared the louder, until at times 
they were completely drowned, and, convulsed with laughter, 
they had to stop, leaving Dr. Hannon singing a solo, bliss- 
fully ignorant of any breach. 

When he first came to San Jose, few attended the 
prayer meetings and often there would be no organist. One 
night he called a bright attractive young lady to the organ. 
She assured him that she could not play a tune. He said: 
“Well, Sister Julia, you can play as well as I can sing.” He 
persisted until, greatly embarrassed she went to the organ 
and followed, with one finger, the hymns as best she could. 

This was repeated several times. At last she decided 
that she must either stop going to prayer meeting or learn 
to play. She decided to study music, and is now quite an 
accomplished musician—plays, sings, and composes. She is 
now Mrs. Wm. Acton, the helpful wife of one of our 
Western preachers to whom she was introduced by Dr. Han- 


non, This was a match of which he has always been 
proud.—Ed. 


Dr. Hannon in Ukiah and Alameda, Cal. 


Ukiah was one of the most pleasant pastorates of Dr. 
Hannon’s ministry. It was a beautiful, quiet little mountain 
town. The community of culture and refinement, the well- 
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organized church, the young people well trained in religious 
work, all made it a real “haven of rest” to a busy city pastor. 
Here he took up study again—a pleasure he was compelled 
to forego after his collapse in San Francisco. 


Ukiah nestled at the foot of the hills. Just outside the 
town he discovered a little grotto which seemingly nature had 
cut out for a study. To this he repaired daily for thought 
and writing, and often would he forget the dinner hour, so 
interested would he become in his study. He thus describes 
the spot in one of his letters: ‘There is a little paradise 
around me, as I sit here on the divan of a hillside in my 
summer study (the open air) this morning. In every vase 
of valley and hill nature has placed a bouquet. Sky and 
earth are volumes before me whose authorship we cannot 
doubt. There is a great heaven within me which is better 
and sweeter. Paradise was without, and withered. Heaven 
is within and is forever. Amen!” 


Here Dr. Hannon enjoyed the fraternity of the other 
denominations. He soon became the “big brother” to all of 
them. He grew stronger daily, and he found it hard to say 
goodbye to his loyal people and his loved mountains, and go 
back to the city. 


But Alameda called, and with its perfect climate com- 
pleted his restoration. It is called the bedroom of San Fran- 
cisco, and is just across the bay from the big city whch was 
the doctor’s first California sweetheart. Here he had no 
hills to climb, no country roads to walk; so he would seek 
some unfrequented street to take his daily run. One day 
his wife overheard two ladies in conversation on the street 
car. One said to the other: ‘“There’s the strangest gentle- 
man comes running by our house every day, with his head 
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back and his coattails flying. Back and forth he runs as fast 
as he can. I wonder who he is?” 

As for the work here, it was circumscribed, and there 
was little opportunity for growth. The young people’s was 
the most encouraging part of it. 

This closed Dr. Hannon’s thirteen years in California. 
Though he suffered a serious collapse, he became a new 
man physically. Providence seemed renewing him—giving 
him such health as he had never before enjoyed, to fit him 
for the strenuous years before hm in his beloved Virginia, 
to which he was transferred in 1900.—Ed. 


John Hannon, Genius and Saint 


By James Rippick LAUGHTON 
(Virginia Conference) 

Dr. John Hannon. What memories and associations 
that name calls up! For a half century it was a synonym 
for brilliance, wit, genius, and saintliness. It was known 
from Baltimore to New Orleans, from the Atlantic seaboard 
of Virginia to the Golden Gate of California. Through his 
unique writings it was known in foreign lands. Wherever 
it was known, the name was a beloved name. Wherever 
this man of marked personality was known he was beloved 
as few men are. It was frequently said that God made but 
one John Hannon and afterward broke the mold. 


Stories of Dr. Hannon’s sayings and doings entered into 
my rearing. He had been pastor of Park Place Church in 
Richmond, Virginia, my home city, and some of our relatives 
were among his members there. ‘They would usually close 
their accounts of his doings or utterances by saying: “But 
you know that’s Brother John’s way,” or else they would 
smile and say, “Dear old John Hannon!” 
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As a boy in Richmond, before I knew Dr. Hannon 
personally, I heard him preach. One of these services was 
in Clay Street Church on a hot Wednesday night in mid- 
summer, following a sultry day. His opening prayer was 
breezy, to say the least. His mind moved in figures of 
speech. He compared the prayer meeting to “an electric 
car ride up to glory.” Prayer was “the long-armed trolley” 
that runs along the overhead wire charged with the current 
of spiritual power. ‘“Let’s reach out above and take hold 
of God’s live wire and get the car to moving,” he urged in 
his prayer. “What if the thermometer is singing ‘Ninety 
and Nine?’ Let’s all get aboard and take an electric car ride 
up to glory tonight.” 

It was not until the summer of 1903 that I came to 
know Dr. Hannon and his family personally. We spent 
about two weeks in the Pilkinton home at Chesterfield Court- 
house, Virginia, in the late summer. Dr. Hannon was then 
pastor of Union Station Church, Richmond. Mrs. Pilkin- 
ton (“Sis Pilk,” as he called her) was a former parishioner 
of his at Park Place. I had been at Randolph-Macon 
College two years, and was in business that year earning 
funds with which to continue at college, and was taking a 
brief vacation before resuming study there. My cousin, 
Miss Fannie Cabell Ragland, of Richmond, now deceased, 
was also a guest at the Pilkinton’s. She too was a former 
parishioner and friend of Dr. Hannon. 


My acquaintance with Dr. Hannon began at the rail- 
road station at Centralia. He had driven over in a buggy 
that had seen better days. His little son, Carroll, then seven 
years old, was with him. Besides my baggage we carried 
a number of parcels and packages of various sizes and shapes, 
belonging to the ladies of the summer household. On the 
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drive to the Courthouse, Dr. Hannon had a cheery greeting 
and good word for everybody whom we passed, white and 
colored alike. On the veranda of the Pilkinton home after 
supper he was the center of interest and the life of the party, 
with his spontaneous outbursts of wit and his running fire of 
conversation on varieties of subjects. When bed-time came, 
there on the porch we sang, and Dr. Hannon in simple, 
earnest prayer committed the company by name to the watch- 
care of the Heavenly Father. 


Dr. Hannon was a great walker. He loved to roam 
the fields and woods, sometimes to the dismay of Mrs. 
Hannon, for he was not careful as to what he brought in. 
Sometimse they spoke of private war on ticks, chiggers, and 
the like. But none of these things hindered the pedestrian 
from taking his extended hikes. One morning at breakfast 
the doctor announced that he wanted to go out and re-dis- 
cover a place that he had found some years before and named 
“the Robbers’ Cave.’’ He was sure that he could locate it, 
and if he couldn’t it didn’t matter; it was good exercise and 
that was what he wanted. So Helen, Carroll, and I ac- 
companied him. It was great fun. The doctor was in high 
humor, the spirit of adventure was on us all, and the woods 
were deep and cool. But the holly leaves were thick on the 
ground and their stickers were sharp, and the bare feet of 
children are tender. Surely the Robbers’ Cave must be on 
the other side of the world. Little by little the children 
began to succumb to weariness and footsoreness, while their 
indomitable father cheered their despondency with alluring 
prospects of the charms of Robbers’ Cave. So we carried 
them by turns in our arms over the worst places. The chil- 
dren were game though weary. The cave was never found. 
It was a defeated and tired party that returned about 2 
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o'clock to the Pilkinton home and the rich Brunswick stew, 
and related our experience of being lost for several hours in 
the woods and of covering an estimated distance of twelve 
miles. The charm of the adventure lingers with one of the 
party more than twenty years as a precious memory. 


Dr. Hannon was delightfully human. Always his 
heart was the heart of a big brother. Distinctions of race, 
class, and condition made no difference with him. One 
morning as we tramped together along the public road, salut: 
ing everybody according to our good southern custom, a 
big farm wagon piled high with hay met us. The driver 
and several companions sprawled over the hay were genuine 
sons of Africa, whose glossy foreheads and gleaming teeth 
reflected the beating sun. As we passed, Dr. Hannon waved 
his hand in friendly salute and said: “Good morning, 
brethren!” 

On another walk we stopped at a negro cabin by the 
roadside for a drink of water. “The father of the family, an 
“uncle” of the old school, with bushy hair almost white, sat 
resting in a cool spot with several of his sons about him. We 
lingered with them awhile. Dr. Hannon as usual led the 
conversation. The old darkey complained of “misery.” Dr. 
Hannon asked him why he didn’t send one of his boys out 
after a big fat ‘possum. ‘This elicited appreciative grins from 
the negroes. He talked as naturally and as charmingly to 
that group of colored men as to any other group, adapting 
his conversation to their understanding, yet with no air of 
condescension. Nor did he fail to put in a word for his 
Lord. He never did. Before leaving he knelt with the 
group and tenderly prayed God’s blessing on the old father 
and the boys. If the race problem were dealt with more in 
the John Hannon spirit, it would be far less formidable. 
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Sunday found us in the Courthouse church. There was 
no preaching, but there was Sunday school. Dr. Hannon was 
called on for a talk. In the course of his informal remarks 
he spoke of little sins and illustrated his thought as follows: 
“As many of you know, I love to ramble in the woods. Sister 
Hannon gets after me sometimes about bringing in chiggers. 
They are hard to get rid of. Do you know, brethren, there 
is such a thing as spiritual chiggers?” One could hardly 
forget such a combination of alien ideas if he tried. 

Dr. Hannon was devoted to his family. His wife was 
a daughter of the Golden Gate. He laughingly referred to 
their union as that of “a broken down Methodist preacher 
from Virginia and a broken down school teacher of Cali- 
fornia.” ‘They were complements of each other and were 
admirably mated. Dr. Hannon used to speak of himself to 
his friends as ‘“‘the old-time fascinator” and as “the common- 
sense man.” He was a chum with his children. He would 
take Carroll by his legs and make a wheel-barrow of him by 
walking the youngster on his hands, or pick up Helen in his 
arms and walk the porch singing: “In the good old summer 
time.” Then likely as not the next minute he would call the 
whole company to prayer. There was no incongruity the way 
he did it. He was fond of the song, “Trust and Obey.” At 
worship he would frequently call for it. As the chorus was 
being sung he would say: “That’s it. Trust and obey. 
That’s the only way.” His own life was one of implicit 
trust in God and of unquestioning obedience to His will. 


The Christmas following our summer vacation together, 
when I was home from college for the holidays, I attended 
Christmas service at Union Station Church, where Dr. Han- 
non was pastor. In his prayer he likened the church to a giant 
bell on a hill sounding out the message of salvation. ‘Then his 
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mind took a daring tack and he prayed: “Now, O Lord, 
while the angel newsboys of heaven are slipping the news- 
papers with the glad tidings of salvation under the door 
sills of the planets, help us to keep in harmony with the 
mighty orchestra of the Eternal in this hour’s worship.” 

I took mother to Union Station one Sunday night to 
hear him preach. The church was about full. There was 
a little difficulty finding seats near the front. The usher 
had taken us up the aisle nearly to the chancel, and we were 
standing there for a moment. Dr. Hannon said to some 
of the men near the front: “Can’t one of you brethren 
give this venerable sister a seat?” "That expression became a 
joke in our family the rest of mother’s life. We used to 
tease her about being called “‘a venerable sister.” She was 
only a few years older than Dr. Hannon, and she looked 
much younger than her age. 


After preaching Dr. Hannon called on a brother to 
pray. Receiving no immediate response, he said: ‘Brother 
So and So isn’t awake yet. Sleep on, beloved. Brother 
Blank, you pray.” In his pulpit prayers Dr. Hannon fre- 
quently mentioned by name the persons who were the objects 
of his praying. If the name did not come readily, he would 
say, “Lord, bless the sister over yonder back of Brother 
Charlie Hasker’s factory, whom I called on the other day, 
and put it into the heart of some good brother to carry her 
provisions for herself and four children.” Such prayers were 
usually answered. 


Dr. Hannon once showed me his sermon method. Ordi- 
nary school blank books were piled up or scattered about, 
according as he had recently used them. His method was to 
devote a blank book to a sermon. Possibly more than one 
sermon were in some of them. He would enter the subject 
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and text, sketch off an outline, if any, and write down hot 
from his fertile brain whatever was in his mind at the time 
on that subject. Space was left for further development. 
In the pulpit he used most of what he had written, or else 
he explored new paths as he went along. He was unfettered 
by manuscript in the pulpit. I do not think that he even 
carried notes there. He drew from all sources of knowledge 
and sprinkled star dust as he preached. His irrepressible 
humor burst out in his sermons. It was sparkling, clean and 
pure, like its source. 


In my first pastorate after joining the Virginia Con- 
ference on East Middlesex Circuit, I had Dr. Hannon there 
delivering his two famous lectures—“Diogenes”’ and ‘“Dyna- 
mite.” He delighted the people. We visited in several 
homes, which he never left without prayer. I introduced him 
to several persons in their buggies. We would talk awhile, 
then Dr. Hannon would call them to “worship” right in the 
buggy, and offer a brief but feeling prayer. He shared my 
room and bed in the home where I boarded as a single 
preacher. He delayed the landlady’s breakfast about fifteen 
minutes because of intentness on his private devotions. Prayer 
was the very life of his soul. He carried with him an at- 
mosphere saturated with God. One instinctively felt his 
nearness to Christ. Dr. Hannon preached the doctrine of 
sinless perfection—preached it sanely and in all its Scriptural 
purity. He experienced it in his life, though he made no 
boast of it. That he lived it, none who knew him ever 
doubted. 

At Annual Conference Dr. Hannon was a picturesque 
figure. His frequent ““Amens” were a feature of the con- 
ference. He was always ready and witty in repartee. On 
meeting Frank L. Wells for the first time, he said: “With 
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joy shall ye draw water out of the wells of salvation.” In 
the conference room E. V. Carson asked in the presence of 
Dr. Hannon: “Has any one seen my brother?” “Whom do 
you mean,” said Dr. Hannon, “my brother Jesus Christ?” 
It was not flippancy. It was the natural thought of one who 
lived in hourly fellowship with his Elder Brother. 


Dr. Hannon’s ejaculations were not confined to his fa- 
mous ‘“‘Amens.”’ I recall one morning in the conference room. 
He was seated on the front bench. His long legs were 
stretched across to the chancel cushions. He seemed oblivious 
of his brethren stepping carefully over them. He was ab- 
sorbed in listening to a speaker addressing the conference. 
His expressive face was registering his delight. So were his 
“Amens.” Every now and then he would run his hands 
through the shock of closely cropped hair that stood up 
straight from his head, and would laugh out in gleeful 
chuckles as the speaker scored point after point. Presently a 
pungent point struck him broadside. He clapped his hands, 
showed his teeth, and cried, ‘Amen! Amen! ‘That’s the 
stuff.” 


Dr. Hannon’s reports on the conference floor were 
listened to with breathless interest. “There was always some- 
thing unexpected and rich. They relieved the tedium of the 
sessions. The conference room was frequently swept with 
gales of laughter. He told once of a model congregation of 
fifteen hundred who were always in place, rain or shine, who 
never caused trouble, and were always quiet. When in- 
terest in this wonderful congregation was intense, he said: 
“You will not be surprised, Bishop, when I[ tell you that a 
large cemetery lies just outside the church.” Sometimes he 
would exchange repartee with the presiding bishop. Often 
a brilliant battle of wit would ensue, with the bishop not al- 
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ways victor. When his appointment was read at the close 
of the conference, his “Amen” rang out—sometimes reliev- 
ing the tension of the moment. 


When the inimitable Dr. George R. Stuart was clos- 
ing the prohibition campaign in Virginia in 1914 with an 
address in the City Auditorium, Lynchburg, suddenly there 
sounded out a loud “Amen!” Dr. Stuart paused in speaking 
and said: “That must be my friend, John Hannon. No 
one could do that except him. I’ve been wondering where 
he was.” It was Dr. Hannon, who was then pastor of West 
End Church, Lynchburg, and who had entered the audi- 
torium late. 


It was my privilege to be a supper guest in the West 
End parsonage with the Hannons and Brother E. G. Mose- 
ley and his wife during the conference in Lynchburg in 
1917. Former pastors were in a reunion service in the 
church. Dr. Hannon was delighted with the new parsonage 
that they were occupying. The good laymen of Memorial 
Church honored themselves as well as Dr. Haniion when, in 
the closing of his pastorate at West End, which was also the 
close of his active ministry, they presented him with a home 
as a token of their love to the former pastor of Memorial 
Church, which he had served some thirty years before. 


In Culpeper I am now serving the church of which Dr. 
Hannon was the first pastor after it was made a station in 
1871. It was his first regular charge. During the con- 
ference year he was transferred to Baltimore, where the 
brilliant gifts of the young preacher had already become 
known. Though more than a half century has elapsed he is 
still remembered here affectionately. He used to tell of the 
large number of widows who were in his charge here, but 
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said that he managed to elude them all. Had he remained 
longer his life history might have been different. 


The story has been told me here of a union service that 
was held in Culpeper while Dr. Hannon was pastor of this 
church. Some preacher was arguing at length in his sermon 
on the principle of “once in grace always in grace.” He 
sought to illustrate by citing the case of a locomotive bound 
for Washington under a full head of steam. With oratori- 
cal effect he said: ‘Now Brother Hannon, that locomotive 
will certainly reach Washington, won’t it?” ‘She surely 
will,” replied Dr. Hannon, “if she doesn’t blow up.” This 
witty reply punctured the preacher’s labored argument. 


When the news was flashed to the papers that John 
Hannon was no more, thousands of hearts were distressed 
any many tears were shed. A brilliant mind, a rare preacher, 
a simple gentleman, a big brother, a great-hearted friend, a 
saintly soul, was gone. Gone? No. ‘Transferred to be 
with those high souls of the centuries with whom he had 
held fellowship in the Spirit. Transferred to the general 
assembly and church of the first-born, and to the spirits of 
just men made perfect. Transferred to be with Him Whom 
he loved with passionate devotion—his Elder Brother, Christ. 


I fancy that when the pure spirit of John Hannon, freed 
from its frail tabernacle of clay, soared beyond the confines 
of earth out into the universal spaces, beyond Neptune, beyond 
Betelgeuse, beyond Antares, and was caught up into the 
Paradise of God, there issued forth from celestial choirs and 
rolled down the boulevards of the Eternal City a chorus of 
“Hallelujahs” as God’s friend came home. And clear above 
the heavenly rejoicings sounded his old familiar shout, 
“Amen!” as this intrepid veteran of the Cross went on winged 
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feet to find his Lord and lay before Him his tribute of 
gathered souls. 

“There is no death 

To those whose hearts are set 

On higher things than this life doth afford ; 


How shall their passing leave one least regret 
Who go to join their Lord?” 


Culpeper, Va., July 12, 1924. 


Some Reminiscenses 
By SAMUEL WHYBREW. 


“Strange we never prize the music 
Till the sweet-voiced bird is flown; 
Strange that we should slight the violets 
Till the lovely flowers are gone. 


Strange that summer skies and sunshine 
Never seem one-half so fair, 

As when winter’s snowy pinions 
Shake the white down in the air.” 

As John Bunyan would say, I never was “so put to it” 
as to what answer to make to the urgent request of Mrs. 
Hannon for a contribution of a few pages to her memoirs of 
her lamented husband, Reverend John Hannon, D. D. 
Never did I so realize my inability to do justice to a subject, 
while being swayed by conflicting emotions of duty and 
incapacity and desire. I feel that in undertaking such a 
task I am treading on holy ground. It is the daring of an 
ordinary writer to portray some features in the life of an 
extraordinary man. My impressions of him are very vivid, 
but my expressions of these impressions of so picturesque and 
unique a character I feel can be but dimly reflected. 

I had the good fortune of a long-distance acquaintance 
with Dr. Hannon several years before meeting him face to 
face; and although I had never seen a photograph or print 
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of him, I found subsequently that I had mentally pictured 
him approximately true to the model. 


I was serving as mechanical superintendent of the Rich- 
mond Christian Advocate, my duties including all the opera- 
tions from reception of copy to passing the completed pages 
to the press. Dr. Hannon was at that time located in Cali- 
fornia, and contributed letters to the Advocate averaging 
about two a month. For a few years he always signed his 
articles by the singular nom-de-plume, “Dolly Varden.” 
(Why, I never knew.) After a while he dropped the ‘“‘Dolly 
Varden’ ’and closed his letters with a big “Amen!!!” fol- 
lowed by his signature, “John Hannon.” ‘Thus he became 
known to many as “Amen Hannon.” 


Such chirography! Well do I remember the riot and 
rumpus that greeted me whenever I entered the composing 
room with the perplexing manuscript. The doctor had a 
vagrant vocabulary, and would use words that were rusty 
for want of service. He had such a curious way of writing 
capitals that I sometimes thought he had got his Greek and 
English alphabets mixed, for he shaped some of his letters 
more like the Greek gamma, sigma and zeta, than any of the 
twenty-six English letters with which I am familiar. It was 
useless to consult a dictionary, for we had no cue in the 
spelling; we must first try to discover whether the word 
was intended for criterion, crustacean or cremation, and try 
to fit it in. [he manuscript would be lined, interlined, un- 
derlined and words erased and re-written or others substi- 
tuted, and I imagine he used his lap for a desk. The doctor 
surely would have been shocked could he have heard the 
sulphurous superlatives that greeted me when I presented the 


incomprehensible pages. 
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The air was thoroughly charged, and it was before the 
days of prohibition, too! I remember that on one occasion, 
the men rebelled and instructed the boss to give it to one of 
the night hands. This was done, and the next morning the 
copy was found on the type-setting machine, only half set up, 
and this notation on it: ‘Twelve o’clock; I’ve quit.” The 
next time it was tried I found a supplementary line at the 
bottom of the column: “Done at last; thank God!” 


To calm the turbulent elements, I finally undertook to 
rewrite such words as were not legible, and I found it a 
stimulating pastime to take the doctor’s clauses and sentences 
and polish them up for the distracted type-setters. This, I 
know, that when properly handled, they formed a real mosaic, 
glistening with rare gems of wit and wisdom. 


The doctor’s contributions to the Advocate were so spicy 
and original that they were one of the chief attractions of the 
paper, and he had this advantage—no editor would take the 
trouble to read his manuscript, so they were never pencilled 
or scissored or censored. 


When it was noised abroad that Dr. Hannon was about 
to return to Virginia from California there was a great 
tumult at Union Station Church, Richmond (the largest 
Methodist church in the Conference), for it was a time when 
a new pastor was to be appointed. He was regarded as a 
spiritual comet, blazing its way eastward, and Union Station 
wanted to be in its pathway. The “Amen Corner” (we 
had a loved one in those days) shouted for him, the Official 
Board radioed its influence for him in every direction, and 
earnest layment thronged the sidewalks and discussed the 
prospects of a church set on fire by the “Holy Ghost preach- 


ing” of this new evangel from heaven that they felt was 


already headed in their direction. It seemed to them a 
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happy coincidence that Providence had actually planned the 
vacancy for the man at the time the man would be available 
for the vacancy. 


The appointment was made, and announced with great 
rejoicing and never did a church and pastor seem to be more 
happily wedded. He was welcomed with great eclat. Per- 
sonally I did not hasten to introduce myself, knowing that 
the doctor would pick me out when he got ready. And he 
did; and from that moment we were as “‘two seeming bodies 
with but one heart.” Now I come to the most difficult part 
of my strenuous attempt to describe the man; he was so 
fundamentally different from the average (or shall I say or- 
dinary?) preacher that ordinary terms would but inaptly 
apply to him. He trod the earth lightly, yet wherever he 
went he left indelible traces of his influence behind him. 
While he lived in the world he loved it as God’s master- 
piece and only because it was that. He was characteristically 
so “out of fashion’ in his habits, in speech, in custom, in the 
pulpit, that one almost wonders whether he did not belong 
to another age, either in the remote past or the distant future. 
He was never “conformed to this world,” and was absolutely 
impervious to its material influence. 


His first meeting with the official board at Union Sta- 
tion was a scene I shall never forget. There were about fifty 
members present, many of them gray veterans of the Cross. 
Standing erect, as he gazed on the expectant faces of his 
hearers, with some emotion he said, “Brethren, this seems 
more like a Conference than an official board. Out in . 
California I used to find it necessary sometimes to drum 
the members up in order to get a quorum. Let us pray.” 


Those who knew Dr. Hannon will recognize in the last 
three words in the above paragraph his constant attitude. 
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He was emphatically a man of prayer. Prayer was his vital 
breath. He would go down on his knees any where at any 
time and talk to God as friend to friend. On every subject 
and occasion it was his first and last resort. It is related 
of him that once he was conversing with a business man at the 
postofice in Richmond concerning his salvation, and 
startled the man by saying, ‘‘Let us pray over it,” and right 
then and there down on his knees on the steps of the post- 
office he offered up his fervent petitions for mercy and pardon 
for the man’s soul. 


Well do I remember a similar occurrence at my own 
home, in a thronging section. We were seated on the front 
porch on a sultry summer evening, before dusk, when he 
made us a brief talk, and before leaving had us all kneeling 
on the porch while he offered a prayer and parting benedic- 
tion. 

He was absolutely indifferent to formality. Spontan- 
eous response to an impulse marked his every action. He was 
of a nervous temperament, quick and sprightly, and acted 
and talked with animation. 


To come back to Union Station Church and Dr. Han- 
non’s service here, I hesitate not to say that the influence 
of his stately steppings will abide as long as the church 
stands; yea, will go on until the moon is darkened and the 
sea is turned into blood. He kept the revival fires burning. 
He was in his happiest mood when he was praying with 
penitent souls around the altar. 


The two preachers most talked about in Richmond in 
those days were the famous John Jasper, representing the 
colored race, and John Hannon, the prophet of the white 
race. Had they been both colored or both white, they would 
have resembled each other in many aspects, for they were 
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both quaint in their expositions of the gospel, resembled each 
other somewhat in their physical make-up, and both of them 
drew crowded audiences of their respective races. More- 
over, each in his sphere was regarded with respect and affec- 
tion—one as a patriarch, the other as an evangel. 

Some of Dr. Hannon’s sermons literally sparkled and 
flashed with glints of wit and wisdom. One might compare 
him to a revolving lighthouse whose beams shot out into 
the darkness with intermittent brilliancy, giving warning and 
comfort and friendly cheer. He was a past master in the 
use of comparisons, contrasts, and similes, and would illus- 
trate commonplace and obvious facts in such a startling way 
as to throw new light on them. ‘Take this as an example: 


“No one ever saw a bird sit up with a note-book in 
front of him when he warbled his praises to God! No, sir! 
When the morning glory illumines the east, he just faces it 
and sings his carols and praises God instinctively. And when 
the cold north wind blows in the autumn, he follows the sun 
southward by instinct. You never saw a bird consult a 
guide-book when he gets ready to migrate, or look around 
for sign-boards reading, This way to Florida. No, sir! 
When he gets ready he just spreads his wings, mounts in the 
air and is gone. Man is the only creature who needs a guide- 
book, and God has given him one in His blessed word, in 
which He says, ‘This is the way: walk ye in it.’ ” 

Describing the influence of environment, I remember 
his saying: ‘We all are influenced more or less by our en- 
vironment, and sometimes take on its physical aspects. Why, 
sir, I’ve seen married people live together in such complete 
harmony that after a few years they begin to resemble each 
other in features. You’ve seen how a saloon-keeper soon 
begins to look like a walking beer-barrel! The same with a 
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hog raiser or a hog butcher. He lives so much among the 
hogs that soon his jowls will puff out and his paunch will 
protrude so that you would say, ‘Why, that man carries 
everything before him!’” (It so happened that right on the 
front seat there sat a member of the board, a retired pork 
butcher, a living evidence of the truth of the doctor’s illus- 
tration, fortunately the man was deaf, and did not hear the 
dominie’s droll description, but doubtless wondered why he 
had suddenly become so conspicuous an attraction to the 
many whose gaze was turned in his direction.) 


Let me say here, parenthetically, that Dr. Hannon 
never indulged in levity in the pulpit for levity’s sake. Far 
from it. No one had more reverence for the time and place 
than he, and if his quick mind suggested some unusual refer- 
ence or comparison, it was never for the purpose of mere 
amusement, but to make more pointed the shafts of his logic. 
He was a man of quick impulse, lively imagination, and keen 
observation, and abhorred conventionalism and artificiality. 
His expressions may have sounded grotesque, but his thoughts 
were born in a celestial atmosphere. Sometimes he referred 
to the “plums, prunes, and prism” folks in such a contempt- 
uous way as to shock (?) some of the prim, polite, pink- 
powdered, and pastry-fed prigs who puckered their lips in 
disdain at his caustic casual comments. 

Yes, he was a broncho in the pulpit. No man could 
harness him. Were it possible to do so, it would have taken 
all the spirit out of him. He was not born to be driven or 
ridden. No one could forecast his next act. He was so 
strikingly original and versatile in his deliverances, and would 
inject some apt simile or metaphor so abruptly as to astonish 
his audience with his meteoric flights. It was never a safe 
venture for any sleepy saint to attempt to indulge his inclina- 
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tion, for he might be brought back to consciousness with a 
jerk by hearing his name called in connection with the sub- 
ject under discussion. I am reminded of a time when, I 
confess, I was not following the discourse as closely as I 
should have done, my mind being in a wandering mood, I 
was startled at hearing a question thrown at me from the 
pulpit: ‘Brother Whybrew, how much in American money 
is an English sovereign?” It so happened that I was ready 
for him, and I instantly threw back from the rear of the 
auditorium, ‘Four dollars and eighty-four cents!” 


How the good doctor did revel in those Union Station 
revivals! “Every place was hallowed ground” to him, but 
a revival was the very gate of heaven. ‘There as nowhere 
else he felt a freedom unrestrained, and he would open the 
valves wide and give vent to his ““Amens, Glory Hallelujah, 
Bless God, Thank God,” and be down on his knees, ‘on 
again, off again,” with rapturous content. When the church 
pews were crowded, and he found it difficult to reach a 
subject he had spotted, he would climb over the seats and 
come in contact at close range, and would generally return 
to the altar leading a penitent. 

Those were fruitful harvests for Union Station Church. 
Happy events followed each other in quick succession. As 
I write these lines three hundred miles distant, I am thinking 
that what happened at the old church in those glorious years 
would thrill every church in the Virginia Conference if there 
were enough John Hannons to go around. Yes, “I love 
to tell the story; ’tis pleasant to repeat, what seems each 
time I tell it, more wonderfully sweet.” 

Here I quote a few lines from a poem of mine that 
went the rounds of the religious press a few years ago, as they 
emphatically apply to the subject of these poor reminiscences : 
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“The people had come from far and near, 

For they loved the man of God to hear 

On little heads his kindly touch, 

His gentle message, ‘For of such 

Is heaven’s kingdom,’ found him grace 

Among the children of the place; 

A word of cheer he always had 

To make the poor in spirit glad; 

Hearts that loved he’d bound together 

With cords that none but God should sever; 

Where aching head or broken heart— 

Where friends were torn by death apart— 

Where inward grief or falling tear— 

The faithful man was always near. 

Many a weary pilgrim he 

Led to the gates of eternity, 

Then faithful to his sacred trust 

Committed their bodies ‘dust to dust.’” 

Dr. Hannon’s charity was as broad as his mind and 

as impulsive as his thoughts. Everyone to him was a 
“brother” or “sister.” I never knew him to “Mister” any- 
body—rich or poor, humble or exalted. Like his Master, 
he “went about doing good.” Wherever he went he left a 
bright streak behind him. An instance of his helpful and 
hearty sympathy is worth relating. While serving at Union 
Station he heard of a sick and needy “brother,” and made 
hasty steps to the unfortunate man’s door. He found the 
patient in bed in a sparsely-furnished room, evidences of 
poverty abounding. Noticing that the man had but meagre 
covering, he drew down the thin coverlet, and found the 
man was naked! “What!” exclaimed the astonished doctor, 
“you have no shirt on?” “No,” replied the stricken man, “I 
haven’t got one.” ‘Then without further ado, Dr. Hannon 
doffed his clerical coat, collar and vest and taking his shirt 
off, he handed it to the man, saying, “Here, take my shirt and 
put it on,” after which he redressed, buttoned himself up, 
offered some other services, prayed, and returned home 
minus his under-covering. 
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How he did love a joke! But it must be a clean and 
a harmless one. He was quick at repartee, but never satir- 
cal. No one had occasion to fear his shafts of wit, for they 
were never venomous and were never aimed to wound an- 
other’s feelings. He would make a pun of a name or give 
a person a nickname with a freedom that no one else would 
dare to venture, and do it in such a lightsome and laughable 
way as to give no occasion for offense or resentment. 


His prayer meetings were seasons of refreshing. His 
familiarity with the sciences, history and languages enabled 
him to throw an illuminating light on many themes that 
were abstruse to the common people, and he used his ex- 
tensive knowledge to the edification and instruction of his 
hearers. 


In the summer of 1921, I was rambling around Lynch- 
burg, and hearing of the good doctor’s feebleness, I deter- 
mined to pay him a visit with my son and daughter-in-law. 
I had phoned Mrs. Hannon in advance. When I arrived 
at their home I found what was left of the old spiritual 
Hercules sitting on the porch, wrapped up closely in a woolen 
shawl. (It was midsummer.) I say “what was left of him,” 
for I recognized before I had reached the porch all the old 
vivacity, vim and virility were gone. He was slow in recog- 
nizing a face that he used to hasten his steps to meet, and 
he impressed me as a man struggling to peer through the mist 
that beclouded his vision and memory. I was at a loss to 
know how to converse with him, for he appeared to be 
oblivious to all things mundane. As I sat there I noticed 
the large lawn was covered with a tall and tangled mass of 
grass (for illness and only recent occupation had prevented 
giving it attention), and I ventured the perhaps rather im- 
pertinent remark, “Doctor, your place has one good feature: 
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you do not need anybody to make two blades of grass grow 
where but one grew before.” Unthoughtfully, but fortu- 
nately, I found I had pressed the right button to connect 
the current. Instantly he shuffled in his seat, began to remove 
his shawl, and called to his wife at the farther end of the 
porch: “Mrs. Hannon, did you hear what Brother Why- 
brew said? He said we don’t need any one to make two 
blades of grass grow where but one grew before.” And he 
gave a hearty chuckle, slapped me on the knee, and let out an 
“Amen,” and from that moment he seemed more like his 
rational self. They were tense moments for both of us, for 
each was having an inward struggle—he to unfetter some 
remnant thoughts that seemed to have lodged in his mind, 


and I to so express myself as to awaken to consciousness 
some responsive chord. 


Reluctantly and sadly I bade my dear old friend fare- 
well, and looking as far backward as he and I could recog- 
nize each other he was waving his handkerchief in a last 
affectionate adieu. 

A few days after arriving home I felt an impulse to 
write him a few cheering lines, but alas! alas! I was too 
late! 


“While gazing on that city 
Just o’er the narrow flood, 
A band of holy angels 
Came from the throne of God; 
They bore him on their pinions 
Safe o’er the dashing foam 
And joined him in his triumph,— 
Deliverance had come!” 


“GOOD OLD DOCTOR HANNON!” (Who that 
knew him does not recognize that familiar term?) An 


angel of peace has gone back to Heaven, and I imagine there 
must have been a tumult of joy among the heavenly host 
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when his pure and gentle spirit was added to that great mul- 
titude who have washed their robes and made them white 
in the blood of the Lamb. 


Rev. John Hannon at Cabell Street 
Church, Danville 


By E. G. Mosz.ey. 


At the session of the Virginia Conference held at Lynch- 
burg, November, 1904, with Bishop Wilson presiding, the 
name of Dr. Hannon was read out as pastor of Cabell Street 
Methodist Church, Danville. 

The church at that time was located on Cabell Street 
and known as Cabell Street Tabernacle. The coming of 
this noted minister to Danville was hailed with delight. The 
first prayer offered by this minister at his new appointment 
was truly characteristic of the noble soul he possessed. In 
that notable prayer he said, ‘Lord, send not only a shower of 
blessing upon old Cabell Street, but let it be a real gully 
washer.” Large congregations attended upon his ministry 
at this charge. It was soon demonstrated that a larger and 
better church building was necessary. 

The membership, under the leadership of their new 
pastor, acquired a large piece of property on the corner of 
Berryman and Colquhoun Streets, where it was erected in a 
T shape, making it double the size of the former building. 

Dr. Hannon greatly ingratiated himself in the affec- 
tions of the people he served faithfully for four years. His 
sympathy went to the less fortunate one in life. No money 
in his hands was valued too much by him to relieve one in 
distress. His ministry to the sick and the distressed ones 
was always esteemed as a distinct blessing. It can be truly 
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said of Dr. Hannon during his stay in Danville, that like 
his Master “he went about doing good.” His ministry was 
crowned with great success at Cabell Street. His name to 
this day is honored among this people, for his exemplary life 
and work among them. No truer man of God has ever 
served a more appreciative people. 


Recollections from South Boston, Va. 
By Rev. E. K. Ope.t, of the Virginia Methodist Conference. 


In the fall of 1911 I succeeded Dr. Hannon as pastor 
at South Boston, Virginia. I found the place replete with 
his hallowed influence. He impressed the people in his per- 
sonal life with the sense of God and the reality of the unseen. 
He seemed to live in constant communion with the spiritual 
and the supernatural. His mind ranged in the realm of the 
stars. These characteristics resulted in a peculiar combi- 
nation of genius, lofty mental and spiritual flights, bursts 
of eloquence, and figurative language that was often 
the astonishment of his hearers. His sense of humor 
was so keen that it often led him to sacrifice the sublime to 
the ridiculous. It was his custom there on Sunday morning 
to remember the sick and afflicted of his congregation by 
name, and commend them to God’s mercy and care. 


It required a good memory and quick thought to in- 
clude all these names. Sometimes he would forget a name; 
but he was quickly prompted by his good wife, who sat in 
the choir loft close on his right. I recall how the town 
mimic would illustrate for me. One morning, he said, Dr. 
Hannon went through the list and was about to go on with 
the sermon when his wife called to him softly, “John, don’t 
forget Brother Lawson,” and Dr. Hannon added, “Yes, 
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Lord, bless Brother Buck Lawson! You know, Lord, the 
folks need his drugs, and he is a good man.” 


He was devoted to his dog, “Mike,” an unattractive 
black cur dog, whose ugliness was enhanced by a disfigura- 
tion of one eyelid, caused by a collision with an automobile. 
Mike had followed his master from Richmond to Danville, 
and thence to South Boston, where he acquired quite a repu- 
tation as a fighter, and a devout churchgoer. When Dr. 
Hannon and family left South Boston, Mike refused to fol- 
low—decided to locate in South Boston. I found him there, 
and received several letters from Dr. Hannon in behalf of 
the dog, setting forth his many virtues. I became much 
attached to him, and regretted his untimely death at the 
hands of the town police, who found him sick and feared the 
rabies. “The next issue of the town paper had a suitable 
notice of the passing of ““Mike Hannon.” One Sunday, Mike 
slipped in unnoticed and lay curled up in the pulpit while 
Dr. Hannon preached. He was usually very well-behaved, 
but this time he sought to leave the pulpit by squeezing 
through the chancel railing. This resulted in his becoming 
stuck so fast that he could go neither forward nor back. 
The congregation, especially the boys, was much interested 
in Mike’s efforts to extricate himself. He finally succeeded 
in forcing his way through, when Dr. Hannon, who had 
continued his discourse during the dog’s contortions, said, 
without breaking the thread of his thought, “That is right, 
Brother Mike, if you can’t get through any other way, push 
through.” 


[While in Danville, Mike became too much in evidence, and 
a family council was held as to what course to pursue. In Sunday 
School he would sit up on the seat, turn his face to the audience, 
and shake hands with the children around him. So his mistress 
decided to shut him up in the house during service. This she did 
one Sunday, but the next Sunday the dog was not to be found, 
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nor was he at the church. It was later found that he had gone 
across the street to a prominent Presbyterian family, and attended 
church with them.—Ed.] 


By Rev. C. W. MAXWELL, 
Pastor First Presbyterian Church, South Boston, Va. 


The people of South Boston, Virginia, remember Dr. 
John Hannon with love, reverence, and amusement. His 
friendship for people, his faith in God, and his ever-bubbling 
humor made him a man to be remembered by all who knew 
him, 

He was a great worker and ever ready to deny himself 
for the benefit of any one in need. No call upon him failed 
to enlist his sympathy and his best efforts. 

When he came to South Boston, the town was waging a 
campaign against the whiskey traffic. It was a hard fight. 
The town was sadly cursed with a great number of bar- 
rooms and much disorder. Dr. Hannon was a power in the 
fight. It was strenuous and even bitter. ‘The excitement 
on election day—which was the last day of the year—was 
intense. ‘The preachers of the town and their leading men, 
and not a few women, remained at the polls all day, the dry 
forces on one side of the warehouse and wets on the other. 
It was with difficulty that fist fights were avoided. 

There were two voting places—South Boston and Hous- 
ton. A great crowd was present when the votes were count- 
ed, and the dry forces had forty-two majority at South 
Boston. ‘The result at Houston was awaited with intense 
interest. After a few moments the phone announced that 
the drys had carried Houston by a twenty-one majority. A 
whoop of triumph arose from the drys, and they broke out 
into songs and prayers, while the wets slunk away. Dr. 
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Hannon was leaping and praising God. All at once he cried 
out, “Where’s my wife? I must hug somebody.” This 
called forth a big laugh, and Mrs. Hannon was not hard 
to find. 


The wets were, of course, very angry, but ere long 
nearly all of them were won over, and some of them became 
firm friends of Dr. Hannon and the other leaders of the dry 
forces. One of the leading wets, a bar-keeper, afterwards 
was converted and joined Dr. Hannon’s church. 


Prayer with him was as natural as breathing, and many 
were the visible answers to his prayers. His faith was of the 
kind that works. When his son, Carroll, was stricken with 
what seemed to be a fatal disease, Dr. Hannon prayed and 
wrought with heroic faith and energy. For hours he would 
massage the limbs, and for hours he would wheel the invalid 
in the fresh air. His faith was answered, and he lived to see 
Carroll a grown man and a fine character. 


Having a heart of purity himself, he had great faith in 
his fellow-man. Not a few impositions were practiced upon 
him by the “vagrant train” to whom “his pity gave ere 
charity began.” 


At the invitation of the principal of the public school, 
he went once a week to open school with prayer, and make a 
short talk to the children. His visits were an event, and were 
counted a great treat. He never failed to give a wholesome 
lesson and to drive it home with sparkling wit. 


He walked with God, and all men who knew him could 
testify that he had been with Jesus. 
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Dr. Hannon in Portsmouth, at Wright 
Memorial 


This was his only charge in the Tidewater of Virginia. 
I think he loved the highlands better, but here the lowlands 
had their charm as well. Wright Memorial was in the 
neighborhood of the Navy Yard and the Marine Barracks, 
and here he had great joy in looking after the spiritual wel- 
fare of “Uncle Sam’s” boys. . They always found a kindly 
welcome at Wright Memorial, not only to its regular ser- 
vices, but to all its social activities, and many of them proved 
quite helpful in both. There was always a group of the 
official body at the door to give a cordial handshake to them 
and to any strangers. I thought it a beautiful custom, and 
wished it were more universal. 

So it was not strange that these boys, many of whom 
were lonely and homesick, liked to come there. At every 
service there were from sixty to a hundred. After evening 
services Dr. Hannon invariably took them to the parsonage, 
where they enjoyed an hour of helpful intercourse of music, 
and refreshments for the body. The house was full, and 
sometimes the little yard was running over. During the 
melon season, Doctor kept a pantry well stocked with water 
melons for “the boys.” His overflowing good humor, his 
love and sympathy for the young, soon won their confidence 
and affection, and he had a great influence over them. Cath- 
olics and Protestants alike looked upon him as their spiritual 
father. One young Catholic said to me, ““When I get mar- 
ried, I want Dr. Hannon to marry me.’ Many of these 
boys were fine, intelligent young men, and only needed the 
brotherly touch which they found at Wright Memorial. I 
sometimes felt that Dr. Hannon ought to have been an 
army or navy chaplain. 
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While here the serious illness of his only son, Carroll, 
threw a shadow over the home; and at the end of two years, 
while there was deep regret at parting with the splendid peo- 
ple of Wright Memorial, we felt it a providential leading 
that carried us to the highlands again. Here the son grew 
rapidly stronger, and was soon on the road to recovery. In 
all God’s dealings, Dr. Hannon recognized the guiding hand 
of One “‘too wise to err, too good to be unkind.” 

In Lynchburg he was at home again, and was given a 
royal welcome by his parishioners and friends of years 
gone by.—Ed. 


Incidents in Life of Dr. John Hannon 
By Rev. C. T. Turirt, North Carolina Conference. 


At Lynchburg in 1904 Dr. Hannon read the report on 
the American Bible Society, which was strictly ‘““Hannon”’ 
in style. When he finished, and before he sat down, Dr. 
H. E. Johnson got up and requested Bishop Wilson to ap- 
point a committee “‘tc translate the report into good Anglo- 
Saxon.” Dr. Hannon whirled, and like a flash said, ‘“‘Bishop, 
I want an appropriation to send Dr. Johnson to the high 
school.” 

At Salisbury R. M. Maxey preached one afternoon on 
“T will make you fishers of men.” He called on Dr. Hannon 
to pray. The doctor used the fishing figure all the way 
through his prayer. Among other things he said: “Lord, help 
us to go not only after the gold fish and the silver perch, but 
after the old mud cats too. Help us to bring in not only the 
jelly-fish, but these old sharks of unbelief.” The philosophy 
and religion of those words is inexpressibly grand to me. 
The body is homely, but it has the spirit of Christ in it. 


We John Hannon 


After Dr. Hannon had spent a number of years in Cali- 
fornia he desired to be transferred to his old conference, the 
Virginia. Bishop Wilson, who was at that time in charge of 
the California Conference, did not approve and declined to 
do so. When the appointments were read that year, Dr. 
Hannon did not fare so well. The next year Bishop Duncan 
was in charge of both conferences, and having both ends of 
the line in his hands, he transferred Dr. Hannon back to 
Virginia. Twelve months later Bishop Wilson presided at 
the Virginia Conference; and there was Dr. Hannon. Dr. 
Hannon, with others, went to his hotel to pay his respects, 
saying, ‘“‘Bishop, you don’t know how glad I am to meet you 
on Virginia soil.”” The talk ran on, and finally Bishop Wil- 
son asked those in the room what to preach on the next Sun- 
day, saying he had preached so much in Virginia. Dr. 
Hannon, like a flash, jumped up and said, “Bishop, I’ll give 
you atext. “This is John, whom I beheaded. Behold, he is 
risen from the dead.’”’ The Bishop enjoyed the joke and 
laughed heartily. 


When Hannon came back from California there were 
two rather hostile groups in the Virginia Conference. After 
watching the drift of things a while, Dr. Hannon shook 
them up by telling this story. He said it reminded him of the 
time two cross-eyed men on wheels met on the street of a 
western town. They had a collision, and, dirty from head to 
foot, they glared at each other like two bulls. One said: 
“It’s all your fault. Why didn’t you look where you’re 
going?” The other said: “It’s all your fault. Why didn’t 


you go where you were looking?” Everybody had to laugh, 
and that eased the tension. 
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By Rev. ERNEsT STEVENS. 


At the twenty-fifth anniversary of Memorial Church, 
Lynchburg, Dr. Hannon and I were present, he preaching 
in the morning and I in the evening. He began his discourse 
as follows: ‘“When I came to Lynchburg twenty-five years 
ago, it was a buxom youth, sitting on these hills, with its 
feet in the muddy ‘Jeems.’ ‘These cross streets were his 
‘galluses’ and Leftwitch’s Row was a big patch in the seat 
of his pants.” 


By Rev. R. H. Bennett, D. D. 


Dr. Hannon did not marry until in his forties. It was 
during his residence in California. In one of his letters to 
the Richmond Christian Advocate he announced the ap- 
proaching happy event by saying, “A little brown sparrow has 
crept down into the extinct volcano of my heart and built her 
nest.” 


At a session of the Richmond preachers’ meeting, during 
which he had taken off his shoes and put his feet to the stove 
(a familiar custom of his about which he said, ““Warm feet 
are one of the sources of poetic inspiration”) the question 
of evolution was sprung and having read widely on that sub- 
ject, he took the floor and delivered a most entertaining im- 
promptu lecture, in which he discussed the strong and weak 
points in a number of authors’ books on that subject. As he 
walked up and down in his stocking feet, gesticulating and 
pouring out verbal diamonds and running his hand through 
his short hair, the scene was intensely interesting as well as 
amusing. One of the young preachers, a bachelor of prim 
habits, interjected a question, “Doctor Hannon, were you 
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ever embarrassed in your life?” The reply came like a flash, 
“Only in a financial way, my brother.” 


I heard him preach in Richmond once on redemption. 
He said, “Without the history of redemption the Great Phy- 
sician would have had no adequate field in which to display 
his skill. Oh, He might have stayed up in heaven doctored 
Michael for malaria, or Gabriel for dyspepsia, some little 
think like that, but when He got down here we all had 
hydrophobia. I think I can see Him now starting out and 
the angels thinking they could take the journey with Him— 
the big angels in their automobiles, and the little angels on 
their bicycles coming down the milky way, kicking up star 
dust. But when they got down over Bethlehem and saw 
what the job meant, they sang a hymn and went back.” 


At a California Conference, while waiting for the Bishop 
to come in and read the appointments, the meeting was 
thrown open for impromptu remarks. Dr. Hannon occupied 
a portion of the time and pictured the scene in the future 
world with our Lord reading the celestial appointments in 
that day. It ran something like this: Stationed pastor in 
the North Star, John Smith; Presiding Elder of the Milky 
Way, William Jones; Pleiades Circuit, Samuel Brown; 
Arcturus Mission, Henry Simpson, etc., etc. I have used 
fictitious names. He announced the names of men sitting 
before him. 


He was the only man I have ever known on such good 
term with the Lord that he could joke in prayer. At a 
Thanksgiving service at Broad Street Church in Richmond, 
when some brother asked for the divine blessing upon our 


country, Dr. Hannon interjected, “Amen. Lord bless Uncle 
Sam.” 
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His latter days were spent among his old and beloved 
congregation at Memorial, Lynchburg, where occupying his 
chair inside the chancel he was a familiar figure. One Sun- 
day night the pastor preached on Abraham’s servant going 
after Rebekah as a wife of Isaac, and called on Dr. Hannon 
for the closing prayer. He proceeded along familiar and 
fervent lines, but suddenly in the midst of his prayer he 
stopped and said, “I tell you Brother Newbury (the pastor), 
that Rebekah was a regular man catcher, wasn’t she?” He 
at once returned with unabated interest to his devotions, but 
this was more than the convulsed congregation was able to 


do. 


By Rev. J. S. GRESHAM. 


A few days before Dr. Hannon’s death he was visited 
by Emory Howell, a godly man, and a member of West End 
Church (Dr. Hannon’s last pastorate). As they talked of 
the Doctor’s illness, and faced the fact that he had only a few 
days to live, Brother Howell said, “Doctor, when you get 
over there on the other shore, you'll find a host of people 
who were converted under your ministry.” 

Turning his face upward, Dr. Hannon murmured, 
“These are they who have come up out of great tribulations, 
and have washed their robes in the Blood of the Lamb.” 


(Richmond Press.) 


Nothing has caused more amusement during the session 
of the Methodist Annual Conference than the report made 
by Rev. John Hannon yesterday morning when his name was 
called by Bishop Duncan, who was receiving the ministers’ 
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reports. His figurative language, in the use of which he has 
few peers, was at times absurdly funny, and again exquisite 
in its delicacy. Dr. Hannon is picturesque in his personal 
appearance, and he belongs to the impressionistic school of 
word-painters. 


A Methodist minister who stands on the floor of the 
Virginia Conference with the doctrines of John Wesley 
grafted in his heart and soul, and speaks of his church as 
a “religious automobile,” and “a dream in brick,” is taking 
long chances with the sensibilities and risibilites of his col- 
leagues. But that’s what Dr. Hannon also does. His per- 
sonality justifies it. His enthusiasm is unbounded and with- 
out affectation; his sincerity is beyond doubt and without 
fear; there is no suspicion of cant in his religious zeal. 


Contrasted with the routine reports of his brother 
preachers, his account of the doings of Union Station for the 
past year was like holding a wild squirrel in your lap after 
petting the tame house cat. Bishop Duncan could not keep 
a twinkle out of his eye, as he listened to what Dr. Hannon 
had to say. When there was any repartee, Dr. Hannon was 
seldom the second best. 


“John Hannon,” called the bishop. ‘‘Amen,” was the 
reply, and the tall, gaunt form of the Church Hill minister 
rose. “Bishop, Union Station is all right. It’s a religious 
automobile, and it hasn’t got any rubber tires on it, either. 
You can hear it rumble all over Church Hill. It’s a dream 
in brick. ‘There are no old ladies of both sexes over there 
who get frightened at vigorous gospel. Sometimes, bishop, 
you can smell brimstone in Union Station. 


“Dangerous place,” said the bishop. “I want to come 
over there and see you all.” 
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“Yes, sir. We have wanted you for a long time, but the 
Philistines have prevailed against us. ‘There are no frills 
on Union Station, but the plug hat and gold cane of Ep- 
worth, Court Street, Broad Street, and Centenary are not 
in it with us.” 

There is no way to depict the way in which Brother 
Hannon said these things. One must hear him to understand. 
He switches from the most common place similes to those 
that were fragrant with the choicest diction. 

“Did you have to make all that speech for Union Sta- 
tion?” said Bishop Duncan. “Yes, sir. It’s a big occasion.” 
“All right. We'll pass your character in spite of the speech.” 

“Bishop, there’s a big cyclone of opinion moving along 
in Union Station, with its storm center in my heart, that says 
we don’t want a change.’”’ Every humorous expression and 
catchy phrase set the audience laughing. But beneath the 
light vein of humor there was the solid bed-rock of religious 
fervor, when Dr. Hannon gave thanks to God for the pros- 


perity of his church. 
Richmond, Va., 1902. 


Memoir of Rev. John Hannon, D. D. 
(Virginia Conference Annual, 1921) 
By W. W. ROYAL. 

John Hannon was born at the family residence in Mont- 
gomery, Ala., November 8, 1845, and died at his own resi- 
dence, the gift of loving friends, in Lynchburg, Va., on Sep- 
tember 2, 1921. 

Between these dates lies the record of a life remarkable 
in so many ways that it may fairly be called unique. For 
whether considered from the standpoint of native gifts, of 
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widespread service to the cause of Christ, or of mellowed 
sweetness and holiness of life, he was a man out of the ordi- 
nary. 


Though born in Alabama, he became by long residence 
and loving assimilation thoroughly a Virginian, but his ser- 
vices to the church were so loyal, far spread, and brilliant 
that he became a member of the whole connection from Balti- 
more to San Francisco, and the record of his life is a precious 
legacy to us all. Married when past his younger days, he was 
provided by a gracious providence with a helpmate so true 
to all wifely obligations, so fully in love with her husband’s 
sacred calling, so well fitted, intellectually and spiritually for 
high service, that one need not forget the brilliant talents 
of the husband to see the power of the wifely hand. It was 
an ideal union. 


John Hannon was well-born. His family stood among 
the best in the city. His father was my Sunday School 
teacher, and the class included young men from the best 
homes of Montgomery. By birth and breeding John Hannon 
was a ‘“‘gentleman of the old school.’”’ It remained for divine 
grace to give the highest luster to that polish. On the 
maternal side the family line runs back to Virginia, and to the 
home of the well and honorably known Stubbs family, in 
whose home a princely hospitality was dispensed. One of the 
beautiful things in this beautiful life was his tenderness for 
that Mother. In every parsonage where he lived she was 
an annual visitor, and queen of the home. One passage of a 
letter written to the Richmond Christian Advocate abides in 
my memory: ‘Here sits the precious mother, queen of the 
home, drinking huge draughts of happiness out of a long- 
necked bottle, labelled “John.” 
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In writing of such a man, one has need of self restraint. 
One is apt to be charged with enthusiasm, yet even the barest 
recital of the facts is more or less electrical. The gallant 
lad who rode after Wheeler the hero of two wars, the 
brilliant student, the charming young preacher, the man who 
from coast to coast filled difficult pulpits, the hero who risked 
his life in the fever zone, the lecturer who delighted hundreds, 
the visitor who charmed every fireside, whose coming was a 
ray of sunshine; all these and more, was he. But it is as 
Hannon, the man of God, who gave his prayers and his gold 
_ to the poor and needy, who led the lost sinner to the par- 
doning Saviour, who himself lived in sweet and daily com- 
munion with his Lord, whose life was hid with Christ in 
God, whose memory we shall not cease to cherish. 


I first heard of him in 1868, when a sister, who had 
been visiting the beloved Beckham in King and Queen, 
brought home the report of the young preacher whose ser- 
mons were already being compared to those of that prince 
of the pulpit, William E. Munsey, at that time thrilling great 
and cultured audiences at Mount Vernon, Washington. I 
met him face to face in front of the old Court Street Church, 
Montgomery, in June, 1870, when he was at home on vaca- 
tion. Hardly more than five years out of the saddle in 
which he had followed the gallant Wheeler, he was to me a 
hero to be admired. But so far from being impressed with 
his own importance was he, so simple and unaffected, that I 
felt not the greatness of his station nor the brilliancy of his 
talents, but the gentle spell of his loving heart. He was 
then, fifty years ago, what he afterwards became to the 
people from Baltimore to New Orleans, and the Golden 
Gate, ‘Hannon the Beloved.” 
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One day as he lay upon his couch he said to me, with 
the simplicity of a child, “Royal, I believe I’ve got the Second 
Blessing.” ‘That was enough for him to say. 

Associated with him in a lecture of four days, listening 
with delight to the same lecture, I felt at the end of the tour, 
as though I had been on the Mount of Blessing. And when 
on Sunday night he closed the tour with a melting sermon, 
it was nothing incongruous to see people flock to the altar. 
Who but Hannon could have done that. 


A list of the churches he served gives a good indication 
of the wideness of his service to the Church. Mount Vernon 
(Washington, D. C.), Culpeper Station, Trinity (Balti- 
more), St. Charles Avenue and Felicity Street (New Or- 
leans), back to Virginia to cleanse his system of the poison 
of yellow fever, and stationed at Park Place (Richmond), 
then to Memorial (Lynchburg), the very name to become 
as the fragrance of the ointment in the House at Bethany, 
the church where he engraved his name deep in the hearts 
of hundreds; then, sweeping across the continent to the Gol- 
den Gate, to Centenary, San Francisco, to San Jose, to Ukiah, 
to Alameda, then with a new inspiration and blessing, with 
his loved and loving companion by his side, to the great con- 
gregation at Union Station, to Trinity, to Cabell Street Me- 
morial (Danville), to South Boston, to Wright Memorial 
(Portsmouth), and then to West-End (Lynchburg), whence 
he retired to the Roll of Honor, the veterans’ rest. It was 
meet that he should spend the evening of life among the 
scenes of his youthful victories for his Captain. 


In the eighties, when pastor of Memorial, God gave him 
the power of the Spirit in an unusual degree. It was here 
that he “thought he had the Second Blessing” and none can 
doubt that here he found peculiar sweetness and fellowship 
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with Christ and the baptism of love. For nearly a month he 
stood in the pulpit and preached with great power, while 
from White Rock to Rivermont the eager throngs came 
nightly to drink the precious waters. The harvest of that 
sowing is not yet all in. The springs of blessing that flow 
from that noble church to suffering bodies in Korea may have 
their origin in that meeting of forty years ago. 


Early in his ministry he prepared a series of humorous 
lectures which he delivered with great favor in scores of 
places. Of these the most popular and admired were “Dy- 
namite” and “The Tub Philosophy of Diogenes.” With 
these he delighted thousands and made many a dollar for 
struggling churches. 


For the Church press he wrote scores of letters so full 
of his own sweet spirit, so racy of the itinerant life as to de- 
light thousands. His literary style was the despair of all who 
attempted to criticise it. He thought in metaphors. ‘To drag 
him down to plain language were like hitching “Pegasus to 
a plough.” But there was never an acid nor a bitter word in 
it. Love touched and toned it all. 


His marriage to Miss Lucy Haile, a student at Stan- 
ford University, was most happy and his home life was 
beautiful. I shall ever be grateful that my eldest boy had 
with me the privilege of spending an evening in that atmos- 
phere, while mother and children listened with delight to 
stories of the old and hallowed days from Montgomery to 
Ashland. No single text of the Holy Book seemed to fit him 
like the words of the Master to Nathaniel as he came from 
the trysting-place of prayer, “Behold an Israelite indeed in 
whom is no guile.” 


A feature of his life, not generally familiar, was his im- 
mense power of self control. He “kept under” his body. In 
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1887 he was a sufferer from dyspepsia. Many supposed him 
almost at the end of his active ministry. But by inflexible 
self-denial and training, as he expressed it, “like an athlete” 
he so far conquered his enemy that he added twenty years to 
his effective life. Of one who undertook to keep pace with 
his swift walk, he laughingly said, “I’ve got his tongue hang- 
ing out.” 

Few, if any of us, keep as close to the injunction of the 
Apostle Paul, “Pray without ceasing.” He lived in an at- 
mosphere of prayer. One touching habit was all his own, 
that of praying in the family ‘“‘for all dumb creatures.” Talk- 
ing to a chance comer, just before parting he would lift his 
hat and say reverently, “Let us talk to God about it.” 


What were his last words? He left none. He left 
seventy-six years of holy living to give the answer. One 
message he sent not long ere he passed, ‘““Tell the brethren 
I love them, every single one.” 


The widowed mother, the fatherless son and daughter 
are richer than they can ever guess. 


He was no singer, but there is one song he quoted me 
in 1887 that I shall never forget: 


“My life flows on in endless song 
Above earth’s lamentation. 

I hear the sweet though far-off hymn 
That hails a new creation. 

Above the tumult and the strife 
I hear its music ringing. 

It finds an echo in my soul, 
How can I keep from singing?” 

Amen. 


SEcTION II 


SERMONS AND SERMONETTES 
The Light of the World 


(Text: “Light is sown for the righteous.” 97th Psalm, 11th verse.) 


HE “Proof Sheets” of Revelation are the phenomena 
of nature. They have been preserved amid the archives 
of the universe. 


As the genius of Newton interpreted the facts of the 
Heavens—as Shakspeare and Dickens interpreted the facts 
of human nature—Revelation has interpreted the facts of 
existence. The miracles were not to be new displays of 
divine power; they were to interpret to us all great natural 
phenomena, as being the works of a God. 


The scene at Cana of Galilee, is to show us that every 
grapevine is an “earthen vessel,’ wherein Jesus turns the 
water into wine; the miracle of healing reveals that “every 
healing shrub is the trailing hem of his garment.” ‘The 
anathemas of the apocalypse show to us God in the pesti- 
lence—in the terrible! Every flowing stream had told of the 
river of life, long before Isaiah had voiced the splash of its 
waters in his own grand prophecy; the cloud, the pasture, 
the star—this was the sheet music from which David sang. 


Never had the stars gone forth through the dark fields 
of night scattering their beams, but that nature whispered in 
the act, “Light is sown for the righteous.” Never had the 
sun risen and sown every valley with a harvest of light but 
that the waking activities of life shouted, “Light is sown for 
the righteous.”’ 
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I. Righteousness makes light by conferring the seeing 
power? The older Platonic philosophers hold that light was 
an emanation of the eye. Scientifically false, their theory 
was suggestive of a truth. To the seeing eye the works of 
God shine with the light of wisdom and perfection. To 
the mathematical eye the pages of Euclid are luminous with 
light—to the musician’s ear the compositions of the master 
are their own explanation—to the artist eye the canvas of 
Raphael glows with the light of beauty—to the eye of right- 
eousness—to the eye which sees as God sees—all things are 
radiant with the light of wisdom and perfection. 


Our own nature is the lexicon with which we must 
read the book of God’s works. If that lexicon be correct— 
if our natures are righteous—then will that work cease to be 
a meaningless volume. ‘To the righteous nature, thinking as 
God thinks, feeling as God feels, there are no cataclysms in 
the universe; no hiatus in the poem of nature; no missing 
syllables in the rhythm of universal being. 


It were a mad hand that would retouch the pictures of 
the vatican; that would rewrite the poems of Shakespeare; 
that would rebuild the temple of St. Peters—it were a wilder 
madness that would retouch the works of God. To the right- 
eous spirit the constitution of the universe needs no amend- 
ment. Such a nature takes its stand in the darkest chapter 
of the Gethsemane of human history and dares to say, “Thy 
will be done.” 


II. Righteousness lights up the world by making hu- 
man nature to fulfill its part. 


Man is the unlit taper in the universe of God. The 
fiat “Let there be light” is fulfilled only in the existence of 
a genus of righteous beings. Man restored to righteousness 
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is the Shekinah in the temple of Existence. ‘Whatever 
maketh manifest is light”; such a race is the new born—those 
“made righteous in the blood of the lamb”; these and these 
alone can make manifest the purposes of God—throw light 
upon the ends and objects of Creation. 


The problem of human righteousness is therefore the 
problem of “Lighting the World.” Human nature lit up— 
every faculty aglow with the light of Righteousness—and the 
illumination of the temple of Being is complete. All dark- 
ness—all night—is forever gone and the morning, the eternal 
morning, has dawned upon the Universe. 


III. The church of God then solves the problem of 
lighting up the world by making the world righteous. While 
Earth’s poet sings its prayer for “the light that is not on sea 
nor shore,” the church takes the burning tapers of the ten 
commandments, lit by the lightnings of Sinai—hangs these 
in every soul, and illuminates the universe. St. John saw a 
“new heaven and a new earth.” ‘The church of God will 
show to the universe a new heaven and a new earth when 
it shall first exhibit that “heaven” and “earth” lit up by 
the glory of the sons and daughters of Righteousness. 


Then and then only will the darkness flee forever away. 
Civilization builds her lighthouses of art and science on every 
hill, and they only make “the darkness visible” ; the righteous 
heart is the skylight through which the day of heaven must 
come down upon earth. Regenerate man and we regenerate 
the world. Righteousness in man will bring out culture, re- 
finement, wealth, as the sun brings out the flowers. Right- 
eous deeds and righteous words—civilization and joy are in 
these as the harvest is in the falling showers, as light and 
warmth are in the falling sunbeams! 
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There are shadows still in the world; but they are 
shadows that flee before the breaking morning of righteous- 
ness. 


The same dark fact of existence that croaked its “Never 
more” into the ear of Edgar Poe was the raven that fed the 
righteous Elijah. Science finds the electric light sown in 
the dark storm cloud—finds the same light sown in the 
dark coal beds of earth. 


Righteousness finds light in the dark cloud of earth’s 
sorrow. 


‘The light of the pillar of fire had burned down, but the 
light had been sown, and while righteousness gazed the Star 
of Bethlehem blossomed in the heavens. Saul of Tarsus 
cried “like a child in the night,” and still it was dark; .but 
the light had been sown, and there, upon the wayside to 
Damascus the light bloomed with a brightness above the 
brightness of the noonday splender. However dark the night, 
“Light has been sown for the righteous’—sown in the 
manger, sown in Gethsemane, sown wherever Jesus hath trod 
—sown in the tomb. It is growing; it will bloom in the 
resurrection—the flower fact of creation—explaining all. 


Light in the Darkness 


(Sermon Before Union Memorial Service for President Garfield, 
Richmond, Va.) 

It has been said that however dark the world may be to 
others, it is always bright to the sun, because the sun brings 
its light with it. However dark, however gloomy this day 
and occasion may be to the child of the world, it is bright 
to the children of faith, for we bring our light with us, the 
light of a trust in God and a hope in heaven. The light 
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of day transfigures the natural world; it reveals to us a 
wealth of beauty and glory which had been hidden in the 
darkness; when it dawns we discover that what had seemed 
a stone in the dark is in reality a flashing diamond, what had 
seemed a weed is a beautiful flower. The light of revealed 
truth transfigures, changes, the face of events around us to- 
day. The very facts, the very providences which in the 
darkness of unbelief seem rude stones with which we were 
stoned from heaven, are seen in the light of faith to be 
precious diamonds flashing with the light of God’s love; this 
very dispensation of providence which seemed an unsightly 
shrub upon the mountain side of our history, is suddenly be- 
come a “burning bush,” luminous with the divine love light- 
ing up the path of a nation’s progress! 

The believing sons and daughters of America must not 
let the tears of sorrow, such tears as Jesus wept at the grave 
of Lazarus, blind our eyes to the light of consolation that falls 
all around us. Upon these tears as they fall from a nation’s 
eyes, the sunshine of love paints a rainbow of hope. Let our 
tears be the seed of joy, even as they fall springing up and 
blossoming into hopes and smiles. 

Such providences as these hang like pictures in God’s 
universe. The earthward side is the back of the picture— 
rude canvas; the heavenward side glows with beauty, with 
richest coloring of love—it is the Master’s work. The Chris- 
tian sees the right side, looks upon this event as a picture of 
divine love. 

Skepticism stands aghast at fifty millions of people 
clothed in weeds of mourning, gathered in sorrow around 
the grave of Garfield! Christianity looks up and gazes upon 
fifty times fifty millions of happy spirits gathered around a 
son of God in glory! Look at yonder funeral procession— 
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the hearse—the black flag of death waving triumphant in 
the dark pall; listen to the music—tolling bells—the widow’s 
wail, the orphan’s sob; such scenes would wring tears from 
a demon’s heart. Christianity looks beyond; it sees a pro- 
cession of angels coming down to meet us at the grave this 
evening; it sees the hearse exchanged for the chariot—the 
robes of mourning for the white garments, the moan and the 
sob for shouts-and hosannas! 


In Belshazzar’s palace when the “armless hand” came 
and wrote upon the wall, the strong men feared and quaked, 
the king shook and trembled. But Daniel was calm, his cheek 
unblanched—for while the hand of God’s wrath wrote the 
letters of doom upon the wall, the other arm of God, the 
arm of His love—unseen by blind unbelief—clasped the pro- 
phet securely. This evening, while skepticism fears and 
quakes—sees only the hand of divine wrath writing its mes- 
sage of terror upon the walls of our national palace—the 
child of faith, like Daniel of yore feels the clasp of the arm 
of Divine love, reads without a tremor the message of our 
woe. Where the world sees a great calamity, the Church 
must rise to the sublime faith of beholding a blessing. 

James A. Garfield, living, served his country. In the 
light of an open Bible shall we hesitate to affirm that the 
death of James A. Garfield was his sublimest service to his 


land? Who can measure the far-reaching benefits of a 
martyr’s death? 


Revelation teaches us that worlds are saved by blood; 
history shows us that nations are saved by blood—the blood 
of the patriot’s death. The crimson steam that gushed out 
upon the pavements of Washington will flow on down 
through the fields of future centuries, making American his- 
tory to wave with a harvest of glory, the contemplation of 
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which will make up in part the heaven of the sainted patriot 
that has passed away. 


Through this broad land of ours the agriculturist fires 
his forest lands—wraps whole districts in conflagration and 
flame. Upon the glance this seems strange. But in the track 
of that flame there will spring up a richer growth; out of the 
ashes will grow a ranker luxuriance. The flash of Guiteau’s 
pistol, which seemed to us a spark of hell-fire, will prove a 
blessing to these lands. It has kindled a conflagration of 
indignation, in whose flames the weeds of hate, the thistles 
of sectionalism are burned up. Already, in the press and on 
the stump, are seen the buds of a new spring-tide, and God 
has made that cursed pistol’s flash to be like the light of a 
morning star ringing in the era of a new prosperity. In the 
fires of indignation burning through the land the hearts of 
the people the being melted into one. The eye of the world 
can see that the angel of Providence and the angel of Death 
are taking the grave of Garfield and placing it as a keystone 
in the arch of American unity. Upon that completed arch the 
Master-builder will rear high the walls of our future glory 
and the temple of our fame. 


It has been said that we cannot sweep the clouds away, 
but that we can climb upon the mountains above them. The 
children of faith, the Christians of America, must have their 
clouds, but we may climb high up the mountain of faith and 
leave the clouds below made beautiful by the bright-shining 
light of God upon them. The night-season of the child of 
Heaven is the season of his glory. It was in the night time 
that the star of Bethlehem rose on the world; it was in the 
night the manna fell; it was in the night that the Saviour 
came into the world; it was in the night the angels’ song was 
heard; and it is out of the night sky of our national sorrow 
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this evening, that whosoever will may hear the angel of Hope 
singing of “peace” in our land and “good will” to all. 


Would we not have thought it strange when General 
Garfield was called by the voice of the nation to Washing- 
ton City, if the people of Ohio had robed their cities in 
mourning, had tolled their bells, had been overshadowed 
with gloom? The occasion of his leaving them was one of 
thanksgiving. They rejoiced that he, while still their fel- 
low-citizen, had been called to higher glory. Shall we, the 
citizens of this world, sorrow because the voice of God has 
called Garfield, called our fellow-citizen away from this 
world, away from this planet, away from the frontiers of 
creation to the New Jerusalem—to the capital city of the 
universe? No. The promises of God are the wires that con- 
nect us with heaven; across these come flashing the tidings 
of a scene grander than that of the fourth of March. Our 
great Republic witnessed then an inauguration; heaven wit- 
nesses now a coronation! 


When Elijah was whirled in triumph to the skies, 
Israel held no day of humiliation; they clad not themselves 
in robes of gloom; they picked up the mantle of the prophet 
that had fallen upon earth and with it wrought miracles. Jas. 
A. Garfield has been borne aloft in a chariot of flame; but his 
example has dropped to us pregnant with miraculous power. 
Let that example in every home, in every college, and in 
public life, work its miracles.of reform. 


Sacred History tells us that those who were laid in the 
shadow of the Apostles were healed. Our martyred Presi- 
dent stands in heaven, but his example falls like a healing 
shadow across our land. America stands up healed of fac- 
tious strife. In dying his heel has crushed the head of the 
hissing serpent of sectional hate, of political rancor. 
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The report of Guiteau’s pistol_—how it thrilled the 
body politic with horror! But mark the power of God. He 
has made that pistol-report the judgment trump—the blast 
that calls to judgment—political corruption, vice, and the 
host of our national sins? 


That pistol shot, it sounded to us like a note of the 
music of hell; but listen! God is great and that pistol is 
made to sing to ears of coming ages the deathless song of 
Garfield’s undying fame! 


The grave of our sainted hero is to our eye only the 
steeple rising above the temple of his great life. There 
through the ages will ring the bells of his noble deeds, calling 
the world to the worship of purity and of God. 


History tells us that in the grand old city of Rome, by 
some convulsion there opened a chasm vast and deep. 
Whilst in terror they gazed upon it, the voice of the gods 
was heard telling them that this chasm could only be closed 
by placing in it that which was the most precious in their 
city. All eyes turned to Marcus Curtius. His life was the 
richest treasure Rome could boast. ‘To save his city he leaped 
with joy into the dread abyss; it closed forever over him, and 
Rome was saved! 


There yawned across this American land a chasm more 
terrible. The abyss of sectional hate divided our land. In 
that chasm today America places her richest treasure—the 
noblest Roman of them all—James A. Garfield. Behold, 
the yawning chasm closes and the American people are one 
again at the tomb of the martyred President. 


Up his grave, as up a mount of ascension, Heaven leads 
America to glorious heights, and from the summit of that 
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grave, as from Pisgah’s top, God shows us through our tears 
the Promised Land of a future glory and a gorgeous civili- 
zation. 


Idolatry 
Has. I; 16. 


“Therefore they sacrifice unto their net, and burn in- 
cense unto their drag, because by them their portion is fat, 
and their meat plenteous.” People are bound to burn incense 
to something, to sacrifice to something. The human soul just 
as naturally worships as the human mind thinks, as the human 
will acts. The only question is what will we worship—to 
what will we sacrifice? People who laugh at Christians, take 
up with Spiritualism—clairvoyancy—Christian Science— 
Buddhism; turn from the pure waters of the Sierras of Truth 
to drink the pop-beer of modern thought which can be called 
Free only in the sense of being free from Commonsense and 
eb act: 

Then comes the unbeliever—the Agnostic. He can’t be- 
lieve Christianity. Oh, no! He is not so credulous. Why 
he believes more than you or I do. He swallows at a gulp, 
a creed that would gag you or me. It is so difficult to believe 
in a God. Why it is more difficult not to believe in one. 
The man that does not believe in a God believes more than 
I could. He believes that the universe, like ‘““Topsy,” “‘just 
growed.” Who is the most credulous, the man that believes 
of the great newspaper that blossoms tomorrow in our homes, 
that the letters of the alphabet in type were just thrown to- 
gether and came out in the shape of the reading matter, that 
the old rags just naturally became white and turned into 
paper, and that the type accidentally found the paper, and 
that thus came the newspaper? That workmen hauled brick, 
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threw them out, and they became the City Hall. That the 
telephone and telegraph just happened that way. 


‘The man who would coolly tell us he believed that, we 
would commit to the home for feeble-minded. Yet they be- 
lieve the great daily of land—sky—sea—were just accidents. 
That the great temple of the Universe—every stone a star— 
just fell into that shape! 


That the telephone and telegraph wires of the nervous 
system just grew so. That is credulity past comprehension. 
Here Habakkuk comes upon a crowd too cultured to bow 
down to the God of Abraham, of Isaiah, and here they are 
burning incense to their drag. Holding a seance! ‘That is 
having gotten rid of a God to worship—they are bowing 
down to the secondary forces of nature, the little machines 
of their own plans and schemes? 


Now why do men prefer Idolatry? worshipping their 
“net and drag”? Why has it ever been the besetting sin? 
Why is it today the religion of the great mass? It is not 
only a crime, it is a blunder to substitute our plans—strategy 
—schemes—Nature’s laws—forces—for a divine government, 
and overruling God. We sometimes think we have outgrown 
Idolatry. We have simply taken the idols out of our 
churches and put them in our hearts! 


As seen from the dress circle of the skies—the Private 
box of the Deity—there is not much difference between poor 
old Israel dancing around the Golden Calf and civilized 
America dancing around the Klondike and Cape Nome. Be- 
tween Nebuchadnezzar sacrificing the Hebrew children in the 
fiery furnace to this golden image, and the English Empire 
sacrificing the Boers to the gold mines of Johannesburg? We 
are Idolators today and men are ever prone to idolatry. 
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The reason men object to the true God is they can’t 
manage Him. Men can make their idols do as they please. 


‘We love our Gods,” said Cuffee, in his ‘‘Native Africa,” 
“because we make them ourselves to suit ourselves.” The 
battleground of the universe after all is in the will. Man 
wants to have his way in the creation. He bosses his older 
brothers—the forces of nature—the winds—the waves—the 
mountains. 


He makes the lightning—steam—do as he pleases! He 
wants to make the Father—God—do this too. 


Humanity’s prayer in the great Gethsemane of the Uni- 
verse is “My will be done.”” The idol does not give us 
bitter cups to drink of.. Cups sweet with gratification they 
offer. If the god of the Chinaman does not do as he wants 
him, he beats him. If man does not do as He wants him, the 
true God beats the man. 


To the evil human heart God is a great inconvenience. 
If God did not stand in the way how rich you might be! 
He stands at the gate, flashes the sword of conscience in our 
face—keeps us from the fruits of lust—ambition—that ripen 
in Paradise. No wonder men want to get rid of Him. They 
crucify Him; he is to the evildoer the great policeman of the 
Universe. 


We worship idols because they do not interfere with our 
pleasures. Colton says men will argue for religion, will 
sacrifice for it, will fight for it, will die for it, will do any- 
thing but Jive for it. Now an idol don’t require martyrs. 


A very loose member of a loose denomination, said he 
rejoiced that he belonged to a church that never interfered 
with a man’s religion or his politics. That is the kind of a 
church the world is looking for. The history of religion is 
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a great big advertisement for that kind of a church, and 
Idolatry is Hell’s response to the advertisement. It does not 
interfere with anything—anybody—anywhere. They tell a 
story in Old Virginia of a parson who saw the hounds pass by 
the door of the church—he ran out, joined in the chase, and 
justified himself by saying, “Religion never was designed to 
make our pleasures less.’ 


It is not pleasant to live with Perfection. I’m glad I 
am not married to an angel. If I were she would throw me 
out of the window in less than a week. So would yours you, 
and the city would be full of angel widows. The wives we 
have fit us better. They, like us, are human—‘‘they know 
our frame and remember that we are dust.” 


In England there is a factory where Idol “Gods” are 
manufactured for the Pagan market. You and I have not 
been there, but manufacture our own little gods—society— 
ambition—wealth. 

We join with Habakkuk in the laugh at those fisher- 
men—statesmen—etc., burning incense to their net. What 
is our system of Government—our philosophies—our splen- 
did system of schools—but nets we bow down to and wor- 
ship? More subtle still are the Idolatries of our age—the 
Intellect—the Reason—these are nets we bow to. 


The churches boast of their drags, and burn incense to 
their nets—music—eloquence—their church machinery. 


Israel worshipped the brazen serpent, the very thing 
that was to heal them. The advantage of simplicity of wor- 
ship such as we have in the Quaker worship—and Primi- 
tive Methodism—is apparent. 

Stately Ritualism are trees of the garden behind which 
Adam hides from the voice of God. Oh, if we had a Big 
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church, a big choir, a big preacher! ‘Thank God we have a 
Big God! 

It seems almost impossible to bring the human mind 
from its net and drag to God. Of course there are natural 
laws but God can overrule them. He dwells in a universe of 
network laws, as your free spirit dwells in your body. Law 
rules there—in every drop of blood—every nerve; but your 
free spirit is there working and controlling these laws. So 
God is in nature controlling and directing. 

You look to your net and drag in rearing your child. 
There has to be a man back of every machine. You would 
not turn that reaper loose in your wheat—that engine loose 
on the road. You want a skilled laborer back of it. So do 
your best for your child—have the best machine possible— 
education, etc.—but get God to run the machine. 


Paton’s savages were ignorant of the law of hydraulics. 
What these savages lost! 


Agnosticism robs you. Dig down till God bubbles up 
in your soul. Errors in Botany—astronomy—in physiology 
are bad—worse are errors in Theology. 

Idolatry is a lie as well as a blunder. With its Kodak 


it comes along and gives me a picture of God. Christianity 
says with Philip, “Come and see.” 


Christmas 


Christmas is time transfigured. Old time with its well- 
worn garments, seamed and bare, is seen here in its glory, the 
light bursting through the very rents, shining with whiteness 
no fuller on earth can give them. White with the light that 
is not on sea nor shore—the light of love from heaven—joy 
and gladness are seen at last. The Fourth of July—Thanks- 
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giving—like Moses and Elias—are glorious; but Christmas 
Day, the Christ is the central figure. The voice of Universal 
Time says, “This is my well-beloved son,” this is the day— 
The Ideal born of the womb of all ages. The other days— 
Twenty-second of February, New Years, Labor Day—like 
Peter, James, and John—are splashed with the light, the 
wondrous light—but Christmas is the transfigured one. This 
is what God means in “redeeming time.” 


When all time becomes a Christmas day, then we will 
know why time was. The confusions, the discords of time, 
will all die away into a Christmas anthem. Evolution has 
been leading the fatted calf, stabled in time, out. The con- 
fusions of life were but his bleating—his lowing; but at last 
he is here. Christmas Day is that fatted calf. The drama 
of creation closes with the bridal supper of the Lamb—that 
bridal supper, a Christmas dinner. 


Christmas is within and not without us. The heart is 
the calendar on which Christmas Day is marked. 


Christmas does not come to us—we come to Christmas. 
The light of peace and gladness is the light of the Star of 
Bethlehem. ‘The peace of a soul is the music of the angel 
song. Christmas is a state of the soul—not a date in the 
Almanac. When the soul finds Christ, an unending Christ- 
mas is ushered in. 


Herod never found Christmas; the wise men did. 


Tooting of horns, ringing of bells, mince pie—these are 
simply the swaddling clothes in which Christmas is wrapped, 
beautifully embroidered, wondrously woven in the loom of 
sentiment and poesy, but mere swaddling clothes. Unwrap 
these and you will find Christmas. The Star of Bethlehem 
—all other stars are simply golden headed nails in the shingles 
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of the manger of Space—do not be taken up with these-—the 
Christ is Christmas—find him. 


The soul approaches its Perihelion—there is coming 
more light—the days are growing longer—the nights shorter. 
Justification—Sanctification—Glorification; mark the de- 
velopment of the Christmas in us. What a delusion, what a 
mockery the counterfeit Christmas—the manger with Christ 
gone! 

So imperfect faith localizes Christmas—puts it on De- 
cember twenty-fifth. But the fuller faith is to learn that 
where Christ is there is Christmas. 


Christmas is too big to define. It has no finis—no limit. 
Bring to the Christ the gold—the frankincense—the myrrh— 
of purity. “Life flows on in endless song.” Poetry is in an 
Iliad as well as in a Hosanna—Christ is everywhere; every- 
where we may find him. If you want to receive, then give; 
make room for Him in the Inn. 


There are many high peaks in the range of the year— 
but Christmas Day is the Mt. Herman, the Mount of Trans- 
figuration. Here Time is transfigured, the old seamed and 
worn garment of three hundred and sixty-five days shines 
with a supernal glory. The light of joy and gladness bursts 
through every rent of dullness in the old robe of Time. All 
other days are but the chippings of the old sculptor Time. 
Christmas Day is the finished work, the ideal of Time 
worked out. 

On a Southern battlefield a faithful negro approached 
the General (Clanton). ‘Where is Marse Bert?” ‘Down 
there on the firing line dead.” The negro rushed on, stop- 
ping not till he reappeared with his young master in his 
arms. “I told my mammy I would bring him back.” Your 
Master, Christ, is yonder on the firing line—the sick room 
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=the prison—the slum of the cities; go find him, and you 
will find Christmas. “The chord of self vanishes, trembling, 
into music out of sight.” 


People in the Tropics, when they eat the fruit of a tree, 
plant the seed for those who come after. Are you sowing 
for a crop of future Christmasses ? 


A French fisher boy, with his father and a sailor, put to 
sea to save a ship. ‘They reached the doomed craft. ‘The 
father was swept overboard. The sailor went next. The 
boy lashed himself to the wheel, and piloted the vessel to 
safety. “Then came the annual meeting in Paris for giving 
medals to the heroes who had saved others. At last the boy 
was put forward. ‘The president gave him the medal, then 
lifting the child in his arms, he astonished the audience by 
kissing him on both cheeks. The president’s son was on that 
ship. The clock of Heaven struck the hour. Pilot some 
life into the haven of joy. It seems a deed hardly noticeable, 
but God’s son is in that life. 


Easter 


The open tomb of Jesus connects two oceans—Time 
and Eternity! It is the Nicaragua canal in whose waters 
mingle the commerce of two worlds. 


That open sepulchre is the aorta artery—the jugular 
vein of Creation. “Through it courses, pulses the currents 
of immortality, and immortality is the circulating life-blood 
of the universe. ‘The interests that gather around it are 
cosmic. In it focalizes the destiny of the race, and the 
destiny of the race is the destiny of the universe. 

“God sleeps in the stone, dreams in the flower, wakes 
in man.” Yes. In the Risen Man the Deity wakes! All 
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Hail! Glorious Easter Morn! The grave is no longer 
dark, gloomy; the grave is become the “Sky Light” of the 
creation! The light that comes streaming through it to us 
this morning reveals to us the Dignity of Human Life. 


The centre of gravity of the creation falls here upon 
our planet. This life of ours is the Waterloo of the universe. 
“There is no time for idle scorning while the days are going 
by.” “Life is real, life is earnest, and the grave is not its 
goal.” 


The Dilettante, the Dude, the Trifler, has no place 
here. The worldly life is not only a crime. It is more. It 
is a blunder. The wealth of a nation is in what it grows 
for a foreign market. Let our planet grow and produce for 
the markets of the universe. “The things that are seen are 
temporal—the things that are unseen are eternal.” American 
foundries are building the roads through Africa—Siberia! 
The manufactories of earth—these sons of men—must build 
the railways of Eternity. Here are produced the experiences, 
the virtues, that shall span the rivers, solve the problems, of 
Eternity. 


The great export market opened up by the “Open 
Tomb” lifts human life out of the provincial where wrong 
is in demand into the universal where the spiritual only is 
wanted. 


God and man are the great combine—the great “Trust” 
that will control the creation. The worldly—the selfish—the 
“T”_the “You”—are swallowed up in the imperialism of the 
Alll id as 

Good monopolizes the Universe. Our world is the ex- 
ception. Even here there is a Protective Tariff on the right. 


Honesty is the best policy. Evil must be forced to the wall. 
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The other world gives value to this. Here on the planet 
is reared the Power House that lights up the New Jerusalem 
and runs the machinery of the Future. The grave does not 
end all. It is simply the Niagara—the Cataract—in life’s 
stream that gives the Motive Power for the Dynamos of the 
Universe. 

“Easter flowers,” Easter eggs,’ ‘Easter bonnets” are 
simply the foam—the spray; Easter music, simply the roar 
of the cataract. 

The world should utilize this motive-power for holiness. 
Let’s “Belt On” to this higher motive, spin and weave the 
little threads of life into grand patterns. Amen! 


Let us lose sight of the four hundred in the forty-and- 
four-thousand! Let us turn our back upon parliaments and 
_ senates—let us attend, in that great Hall of the Future, the 
“Assembly of the First Born!” 


Let the world feel the pull upward of the higher life. 
Let us all catch the inspiration of Easter—of “other worldli- 
ness.””’ We have tunnelled the Blue Ridge of the grave yard. 
Spiritualward the star of empire takes its way. The Race is 
colonizing on the plains—the great prairies of Eternity! 

The light through the open tomb this morning “makes 
life worth the living.” In the “Dark Continent” of the 
grave the heart finds diamond mines of flashing hopes that 
enrich the life that is. 

Besides these sweet thoughts that we find blossoming 
around the Open Sepulchre, there bloom wider views of the 
Resurrection. “The Sepulchre of Jesus was one “wherein no 
man had yet lain.” ‘That Sepulchre had its wider relations 
than to the affairs of this planet. 

Thoughtful minds recognize that the “Rock of Ages” 
is the “Rosetta Stone” of the universe. In the life of Jesus 
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the great cosmic mysterious facts as to the Christ are reduced 
to the canvas of the finite. 


Cannot we translate these facts back into the ““Volapuk”’ 
of the universe? Think the thoughts of God? Was not 
chaos the sepulchre in which “the lamb slain from the foun- 
dations of the world” was laid? Who does not see (and. we 
say it reverently) in Evolution—with its infinite glories— 
with its worlds—stars—suns—good—true—beautiful—the 
Resurrection of God rising from the tomb of Chaos to the 
great white throne of an Infinite Glory! Amen! 


Dodging the Almighty 
(GEN. 3:9-10.) 


The first glimpse we get of man he is dodging the 
Almighty. ‘Adam, where art thou?” ‘The last we see of 
him he is at his old business still dodging, “calling upon the 
everlasting hills to cover him.”” Come, Adam, this needs ex- 
planation. People don’t generally dodge such company. A 
man walked down Wall Street with “Old Money Bags.” 
The next day he found no difficulty raising all the money he 
wanted. Why should Adam avoid the great capitalist of the 
universe? A walk with God made Enoch. 


When President Harrison made a tour of the land, 
North, South, East, West, crowds thronged the route. They 
pelted him, bruised his face with bouquets. The people 
squeezed the hand of the great national ‘“‘sweetheart” until 
it pained. ‘The President had his pockets full of postoffices— 
clerkships. ‘This was the secret of it. Here comes God, the 
head of the incoming administration of righteousness. The 
pockets of His promises stuffed with thrones—dominions! 
Angels crowd the stars along the route. Bouquets of rainbow 
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are showered upon his path. But Adam is hiding in the 
“chaparral.” He does not show up at the depot. What is 
the matter with Adam? Mrs. Cleveland calls at your door. 
You do not answer “Not at home.”’ But here is God ringing 
Adam’s door-bell, and Adam steps out the back way and 
answers, “Not in.” Explain this. Why, it is the “old story.” 
You don’t like to meet the person you have wronged. You 
are not hunting the man you owe. Now Adam swindled 
the Almighty out of paradise. Adam was a defaulting 
cashier. He was off to Canada. He had those apples in 
his pocket then. It would have been a little embarrassing to 
meet God. Perhaps Adam thought it was a “dun” for back 
rent. Crime always likes to hide. ‘The mysterious “tonic” 
is not set out before your friends—it never appears on the 
“sideboard.” The “saloon screen” is the very tree Adam 
hid behind. Somehow the obscene book gets into the bottom 
of the trunk. Clergymen don’t have their photos taken with 
a questionable novel in their hand—they prefer the Bible. 
Illicit distillers are concealed in mountain fastnesses. Beware 
of divorcing your public from your private life. What is 
done in secret shall be told upon the housetop. What an 
“unmasking” at the day of Judgment! Adam was prac- 
ticing “nest hiding.” 


I met an acquaintance of early years in San Francisco. 
He had deserted a family at the East, and was now living 
in adultery. He knew that I knew the record of his shame. 
When I asked him to the Church, he did not come. He has 
never looked me up. I am not a severe-looking man, but to 
his guilty soul my meek “phiz” was as a section of the day of 
Judgment. You dodge class meeting—the Church. Answer 
me why. The law of affinities held Adam in its iron grip. 
Corrupt tastes did not call for the incorruptible One. ‘The 
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wrongdoer does not enjoy the Divine Presence. The “Old 
Soak” prefers whisky to Sierra water. Had the devil come 
along then, Adam on his bicycle, with Eve in “bloomers,” 
would have met him at the gate of the morning. “Birds of 
a feather flock together.’ Adam’s plumage was soiled. “He 
had been among the pots.” 


He shrank from that “Dove” which brooded upon 
chaos as its nest—hatched out worlds—constellations—para- 
dises!_ That Dove which descended upon Jesus on the banks 
of Jordan! That Dove which builds its nest in the tree 
top of every pure life! How sin changes our affinities. 
Bishop Taylor tells of a negro chief educated in England. 
Diploma-“‘ed’”’—cultured, he was carried back to Africa. 
The veneering soon fell off. The true inwardness of the man 
showed itself. He borrowed that first suit of clothes which 
Adam had worn. The “dog had returned to his vomit.” 
Affinity is the gravitating force of the moral world. It has 
a double action. Some substances it draws upward; others 
it drags downward. It is the only Inspector needed at the 
Grave, that “Castle Garden” of the New Woild. 


The law of “Heredity” is unrepealed. The world to- 
day is an Adam hiding from God. China! India! Hiding 
in the jungle of superstition, behind false creeds. Here in the 
very Eden of civilization—the nineteenth century—war, the 
fife and drum, the tumult of battle, the applause of Senates, 
the clink of gold, all excitement is only an effort to drown 
that voice which is everywhere saying, “Adam, where art 
thou?” In the very paradise of the Church itself men skulk 
from the presence of God, and hide behind the beautiful trees 
of ritualism and form. They don’t want to behold with open 
vision the King in his beauty. The class meeting is the most 
unpopular service in the Church. Let all the notables who 
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have attended such a service in twelve months hold up their 
hands! The number of hands won’t make shrubbery thick 
enough for the unnotable Adams to hide behind. It is easy 
enough to lose yourself in the big congregation. In the 
class room we are face to face with God. Lies are easily 
invented. Adam said he had “no clothes.” That excuse 
has never gone out of date. Naked indeed! Well this was 
the very reason he should come. God was meeting him with 
the “garment woven from the fleece of the Lamb slain from 
the foundation of the world.” 


The Lost Atlantis 


There lived for centuries a tradition of a continent 
which had stood for ages, in the Atlantic, off the coast of 
Europe. That continent had in some great convulsion of 
nature been buried beneath the sea, and was known as the 
“Lost Atlantis.” There is a continent vaster far than this 
fabled land now lost to the world forever. 

It is a continent which has been submerged in the 
mighty ocean of materialism which is rolling over our age. 
It is the vast continent of Spirituality—a Lost Atlantis. Tra- 
dition of its existence lived in the history of the church, but 
it became little more than a memory—a vague, shadowy 
land that almost faded from the thought of men. 

Martin Luther, George Fox, John Wesley, have from 
time to time visited, like Normans, the shores of this conti- 
nent of the spiritual, but again and again it was lost, and 
today it is almost an unexplored land. 

In America the Geographical world found its ‘Lost At- 
lantis.” The discovery of America was much the greatest 
event in history. Human progress dates from that. The 
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Santa Maria brought back in its cargo all modern history— 
all the splendor of our modern civilization. 


But there is another event which far transcends in im- 
portance the discovery of America. It is the discovery or 
rather the rediscovery of the Spiritual world. 


When a human soul, that great Columbus of created 
beings—with Holy Spirit as Pilot—sails away from the 
material to the shores of the spiritual—when the soul in con- 
version finds a new life, begins a new existence—the world 
can never be the same after that supreme moment. 


Spiritual life antedates conversion, but it is prenatal. 
It is only when “born again” —in regeneration—that spiritual 
life becomes well-defined. The drift of sea-weed—the flight 
of birds—told of America; but they were not America. 
Spiritual impressions—convictions—are not spiritual life. 
Baptismal Regeneration, Sacramental Piety, Days, Seasons, 
Feasts, New Moons, these are religion; but religion is not 
spirituality—Christianity. 

Columbus did not discover America, only the West 
India Islands. John Wesley cast anchor for seven years at 
the West India Islands of the spiritual continent, and it was 
not until that morning in the Moravian Chapel—Peter 
Bohler in the “Lookout Aloft”—he sighted the green head- 
lands—the shores of another life—the spiritual world. Then 
Methodism was born. Thomas Chalmers delving in “Star 
Dust”—sciences of the material world—made his greatest 
discovery when he found the “Star of Bethlehem,” and the 
light of spiritual truth flashed into his soul. 


Conversion is but the sea shore of the spiritual conti- 
nent. The old aborigines of the soul dwell there—they must 
be subjugated—extirpated ; the old self life must die. James- 
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town and Plymouth Rock would have remained feeble colo- 
nies had they been content with life on the seashore. 

The great continent of America was to be explored— 
possessed. So there are vast stretches of the mighty continent 
of the spiritual world—regeneration, sanctification, glorifi- 
cation—to be explored—taken in the name of our great King 
Emmanuel. 


Masonic Oration 


Masonry stands among its sister organizations and beney- 
olent societies a veritable Mount Shasta. It has its base 
wider, broader, more deeply set in the strata of earthly 
utilities; it shoots the tall summit of its aspirations higher 
into the heavens of the good and the pure than any other 
merely human society. 

Masonry grows amidst the thick forests of societies like 
the giant pines of the continent. It casts a broader shade of 
influence and strikes its roots deeper into the antiquities of 
the past. 

In the constellation of organizations which move 
around the central sun of the church, Masonry is the star 
whose beams are the most far-reaching and whose spectrum 
is the richest. 

Our order may be said to have fought its battle and won 
its victory. It has conquered opposition. 

But it still has dangers to meet. Rome in the hour of 
her proudest triumph was weakest. She fell not by external 
foes, but by internal decay. Trees that have laughed at 
cyclones die of a dry rot within. There is danger lest the 
great principles of our order should cease like a vitalizing 
sap to give life to it; lest we die at the heart. 
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I have felt that we could not do better upon this Easter 
service than to aim at a resurrection of the ancient spirit that 
animated our order. To do this I shall point you to the con- 
sideration of our Eminent Commander, Jesus Christ, the 
knightliest of knights. 


Text: “Let this Mind Be in You Which Was Also in 
Christ Jesus.’ Phil. 2:5. 


The context shows us that the mind, the spirit that 
was in Christ, was one of self-abandonment; of self-sacrifice 
for others. 


This principle, this spirit of self-sacrifice, perfects crea- 
tion. How we may blot the “‘dark lines from the spectrum 
of life” ; how we may sweep away the sad facts of existence; 
how we may fill up the flaws and make life what it ought 
to be, is the question that will not down. Now, all wrong- 
ness in life, all evil, arises from a violation of the law of 
sacrifice for others; of the law of altruism. ‘The divine pro- 
vision for us is in others, and the divine provision for others 
isin us. We are supplemental in our relations to each other. 
Your abundance is another man’s want, and vice versa. 


Edison gives us inventions and we give him wealth. 
Milton gives us the wings of his imagination and we give 
him the ballast of our dullness. God set the jewel of beauty 
in woman’s face for man. He set the diamond of muscle in 
your arm for the woman. When this great far-reaching law 
meets with universal application, labor and capital will lie 


down together and California grow rich in the arms of the 
Southern Pacific. 


This law of self-sacrifice is reactive in its results. The 
path of self-surrender is the path of self-exaltation. The way 
from the manger to the throne ran by Calvary. It is even 
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so. Soldiers write their names upon the page of history 
with the very blood they shed for their country. Columbus 
when he discovered a continent for the world discovered 
immortality for himself. He found that the long, weary 
voyage across the Atlantic to America was for him the voyage 
to fame. Father Damien, an obscure priest, laid down his 
life in service for the lepers upon an island in the Pacific 
Ocean. He has found his own grave the mountain up whose 
heights he has climbed to immortality. 


As long as astronomers held the geocentric theory of 
the solar system its beauties were veiled to them. It was only 
when they found that the true center of the system was not 
upon the earth but in the sun, it was only then that the glory 
of the mechanism of the heavens burst like an apocalypse upon 
them. A self-centered life loses the beauty of life. It is 
when we find a center out of self that we see as in an open 
vision the glory of existence—it is then life becomes worth 
living. Not what is done for us but what we do for others 
makes us great. 


The Mississippi writes its claim to be the father of 
waters in the fertility of a continent. It washes away its 
own obscurity when it washes the feet of 30 states. 


Emerson says that all men are on their guard lest some 
one shall wrong them, but, says he, another day comes when 
the true man is on his guard lest he wrong some one else. 
Then takes place our apotheosis. The very apple cart we 
drive becomes transfigured into a chariot of the sun. 


Our Grand Master Solomon chose the spot for the 
temple hallowed by a deed of self-sacrifice. Tradition says 
that two brothers lived upon the mount. ‘The one had a 
family and reasoned thus: “My brother has no family to 
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cheer him—he needs something to comfort him’’—so he rose 
in the night and carried the golden harvest from his field to 
his brother’s. The brother on the same night reasoned thus: 
“My brother is burdened with a family—he needs help”— 
so he carried the harvest of his field quietly on to his brother’s 
field. When the morning dawned it revealed the divine 
spirit of their act. 

It is in hearts hallowed by such a spirit and such deeds 
that a greater than Solomon builds a temple not made with 
hands eternal in the heavens. 


Christ’s Keeping Power 


“Now unto him that is able to keep you from falling and to 
present you faultless before the presence of his glory with exceed- 
ing joy, to the only wise God, our Saviour, be glory and majesty 
and dominion and power, both now and ever.” Amen. JUDE 24. 

Far-reaching results render all human actions momen- 
tous. Nothing human is unimportant. A difference of a 
quarter of an inch in the length of Cleopatra’s nose would, as 
has been suggested, have marred her beauty, saved Mark 
Antony, and changed the history of the world. Indigestion 
cost Napoleon the battle of Leipsic. Being born in Delaware 
will keep a man out of “The White House.” “Big doors 
turn on little hinges.” Little things are the “dice” the Fates 
throw. It is as a moral agent, in his capacity as a spiritual 
being, that man’s actions acquire their true importance and 
have their highest significance. The choice of a trade may 
shape a man’s life here; the choice of a spiritual trade will 
certainly shape it for Eternity. If you apprentice yourself 
to Evil here—if you qualify yourself to produce only crimes 
and to manufacture only lies, then you must find your em- 
ployment for Eternity in Hell. If you learn the trade of 
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Holiness in the church—the workshop of Heaven here, then 
you will be needed in the manufactories of Heaven: there 
you will labor. Marriage in the flesh often decides destiny. 
Marriage in the spirit always decides it. If you wed Vice, 
the daughter of Hell, then her terrible dower of eternal 
degradation becomes yours. If you listen to the addresses 
of Jesus, if you become the bride of the Son of God, if the 
bans of your wedlock are published here, then all the estates 
of Heaven become yours. Your ballot as an American 
Citizen may determine who shall be your chief magistrate 
for four years. Your volition, your choice, cast here in the 
“Ballot-Box” of time, certainly decides who shall be your 
“chief magistrate” for eternity. There will be no “doctored 
returns,” no “Electoral Commission,” no “Returning Board” 
frauds “to count God in,” if you have elected Evil as your 
Good. ‘Tremendous are the issues which hang therefore upon 
our choices. When St. Jude rises in the great convention of 
the ages and nominates God as Supreme, when he brings in 
the resolution “That unto him be glory, majesty, dominion 
and power,” it is a matter of vital concern how you vote. 
All Heaven will be illuminated—the brightness of its bonfires 
of glory will flash into your own soul if this “Resolution” of 
Jude passes in the “lower house” of your heart. 

The acceptance of God’s supremacy and the setting of 
human life to the music of this doxology is the great duty of 
man. Woe! Woe! to the soul that does not meet and 
discharge this duty. 


I. 


It is necessary for our spiritual elevation and the evo- 
lution of all that is highest within us that we make God 
supreme in our conceptions? 
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What a man regards as supreme in this universe is the 
decisive fact with reference to that man’s character. A mis- 
take here is fatal. To what he ascribes “glory, majesty, 
dominion, power” determines what he will be. If he makes 
God supreme—if he ascribes these attributes to God, then 
God will be the dominating, moulding, and shaping influence 
in his life. The doxology of a man is after all the most 
perfect revelation of a man. His judgment here, his decision 
at this point, is the very tap root of his being. You have the 
key to his character when you know what he praises, what 
he regards as supreme. The man who regards wealth as the 
supreme good—as the highest—as that to which belongs 
“slory, majesty, dominion”; who writes the dollar mark 
where Jude wrote God; who sings his Long Meter Doxology 
—“Praise wealth from whom all blessings flow”—will rank 
low in the scale of being. The highest is not in nor for 
that man. There is a record which tells us that ‘““God made 
man in His image.” It is true as ever of old that the God 
makes the man in His image. “Like priest like people” is an 
old proverb. “Like God like people” would be as true a 
one. A man is always like, is always made into the image of, 
what he regards as supreme, as highest and best. ‘The sen- 
sualist worshipping at the altars of lust “is changed into the 
same image” from “degradation to degradation” “even as 
by the spirit” of Hell. The fetish worshipper first bows down 
to his God and then is bowed down by it. The heathen first 
make their Gods and then in turn are made by them. It is 
only the man that hymns his doxologies to God—that in his 
life spells God with a big ““G’—that ascribes to him “glory, 
majesty, dominion and power,” it is only such an one that 
will be moulded by God. 
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The man who praises God is the man who submits to, 
trusts in God. It requires no prophet’s ken to tell which of 
the great transcontinental railroad lines you will travel. The 
one you praise determines it. Of the great ‘Trunk Lines” 
that stretch across the continent of Time to the great calm 
Pacific of Eternity a man’s praises will tell which he will 
travel. If with Jude you praise God in Christ—““The Way,” 
“as able to present you faultless,” then you will move by that 
route, the “Narrow Way,” the “way that leads to glory and 
to God. It is not to an unmeaning compliment therefore to 
God that Jude calls you. It is only that you may fulfill the 
conditions of your own exaltation, of your own deification 
that he calls you. We have climbed the Mount of True 
Transfiguration when we say of God “Unto Him be glory, 
majesty, dominion and power.” Amen. 


IE. 


It is necessary for us in our conceptions to accept God 
as supreme because He is supreme in fact. 

It is a mistake ominous in its consequences—vitiating 
our whole philosophy of life, if we assign God a lower place 
than His true place. It is a small matter to the Sun whether 
the astronomer in his conception places it at the center of 
the solar system or regards it as a satellite of the earth. To 
the Sun it is unimportant whether the Astronomer accepts 
the Ptolemaic or the Copernican theory of the Solar System. 
Whether he conceives of that system as “Heliocentric” or 
“Geocentric.” But to the astronomer, himself, it is a matter 
of tremendous import. If he deny to the Sun its true dignity 
—its true place—he has done himself a greater wrong. He 
has shut his eyes to the glory of the physical universe. In- 
tellectually “the vail is untaken away.” He cannot with 
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open face “behold as in a glass” the glory of the universe. 
Sush astronomers live in the lower dispensation of science. 
Such minds never hear the music of the spheres. ‘To such 
a mind the revelation written across the heavens in star-fire, 
the poem of the skies—is a sealed volume. It might be a 
matter of minor importance to the Sun of Righteousness— 
whether we join in this doxology or not; but to us, all is in- 
volved in it. If glancing reverently and on bended knee, 
through the telescope of faith, we see God in Christ Jesus— 
the Sun of Righteousness as he is—if we sing, “Unto Him 
be glory, majesty, dominion,” look upon Him as the center; 
then we see existence as God sees it, a thing of beauty, a 
Cosmos: but if we never see Him thus then existence remains 
to us a Chaos—a divine blunder. We never echo back the 
old verdict “it is good.” 


Men long ascribed the wrong attributes to electricity ; 
that scientific error left the world in darkness. If we make 
a mistake with reference to God, if we assign wrong attri- 
butes to that divinity which “flashing out of the one part of 
the heaven shineth unto the other,” that Deity which is the 
light of the world, that divinity which shone in the fire of 
Carmel, and in the miracles of Judea—the mistake is a more 
fatal one—we have clothed the Universe in eternal night 
for us. 


The world long mistook the mountains of California. 
They did not assign to them their true attributes; they did 
not accept them as the vaults of Nature wherein she had 
locked her richest treasures. "The mistake cost the world 
dear. But a mistake as to Mt. Calvary, the failure to ascribe 
to it its true qualities—to see in it the mines of eternal love— 
will cost the world more dear—make the spiritual Universe 
an Alms-House and man a mendicant for Eternity. A scien- 
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tific blunder as to the curative qualities of certain waters may 
cost you health—but a defective analysis of the Waters of 
Calvary will cost you heaven. ‘What think ye of God?” 
This is the great question that Existence is ever propounding. 
A false answer to that question means Hell—Misery. The 
true answer means Heaven!—Life! ‘That true answer we 
learn when we say, ‘““Unto Him be glory, majesty, dominion 
and power both now and ever.” Amen! 


ELT: 


To make unanimous this resolution of Jude is the end 
of all the divine eloquence. 

The creation is but a cathedral, every planet a pulpit 
from which God pleads for His own acceptance, His own 
coronation. Human history is but the record of a ‘“Mass- 
Meeting” held here upon this earth in the midst of Space 
where Deity pleads with man to adopt this resolution——to 
answer back, “Unto Thee be glory, dominion and power.” 

If we had but the ear to hear it this is what the voice 
of the universe is saying to us today—‘‘Now unto Him be 
glory both now and forever! Amen!” 

‘ ‘Ask the Sun as it moves through the heavens what is 
its mission. It will tell us—that it is stumping Space plead- 
ing with men by the very glories of its beams to ascribe all 
honor to the God who made it. Every stream as it goes to 
the sea is singing unto ‘““Him” be glory. What are the wild 
waves saying? Hear it! “Unto Him be glory.” What 
are the constellations but Torchlight processions moving 
through the heavens electioneering for God. ‘The very stars 
themselves with their beams like angel hands reach down 
and beckon us up to “Him’’ of whose glory they are but the 
shadow. 
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The material universe is but the “Alabaster Box’ of 
infinite power broken at the feet of God. All its fragrance 
of wonder and glory as it rises up before us is but God saying, 
“Now unto Him be glory, majesty, dominion and power both 
now and forever.” This is the end, meaning, and signifi- 
cance of Creation. Christ is the key to the handwriting of 
God in history and the interpretation of the voice of God in 
Nature. He is the end of all revelation. The Mount was 
sent to hold the “Burning Bush” like a lighted taper in the 
face of the world only that it might light the path to the 
cross. It was to lead the world to him that the Star of 
Bethlehem rose—it was for this the tongue of fire spoke and 
the angels sang from the sheet music of all creation spread 
before them when they woke the world with the song, “Glory 
to God in the Highest.” 


IV. 


Human history must rise to the divine ear, the only 
discord in a universal harmony. The national and individual 
life of the world blossoms out into a far different doxology. 
Now unto “Material Progress,” to that “Great Harlot” 
“that commits fornication with the kings of all ages’—to a 
Material Civilization—be glory, honor and power. This is 
the melody sounded out by the clanking machinery in the 
temple of our national greatness. ‘This is the music heard in 
Wall Street, that “Holy of Holies” to Young America. “I 
believe in Gold the Almighty Dollar and in Shoddy Respec- 
tability his first begotten son’’—this is the creed written in 
rows of Brown Stone fronts, in long lists of Defalcations; 
this is the creed learned and repeated by all; which sends 
its missionaries to propagate its colonies of defaulting cash- 
iers to Canada; this is the creed which, put into practice, is 
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causing the great popular heart to respond in that terrible 
litany, “By the hands of Dynamite and the fires of Com- 
munism good Lord deliver us.” 


Thomas Carlyle has said that the fear of failure is 
the hell of the Englishman. The hope of a worldly success 
has come to be the heaven of the American. ‘Thou shalt 
succeed” is the first and great American commandment, and 
the second is like unto it. ‘Thou shalt succeed at thy 
neighbor’s cost.” “Now unto success be glory.” This has 
come to be our great national “Te Deum.” Primary Schools 
strike the key, it is sung on up through all the gradations of 
life and crystallized at last in marble monuments (unpaid 
for) over our graves. Men seem to have forgotten that 
Jesus Christ was a failure; that the Wesleys never wore 
mitres; that the Luthers are never canonized. Cups of hem- 
lock and crowns of thorns are things to be avoided at any 
sacrifice. “The gold mines of the world are the ‘Mangers 
in which the Mad-Men of our age seek the Saviours of 
humanity.” From the pulpit down to the presidency—it is 
the man who can succeed that is wanted. Saint Moody and 
Saint Sankey are the favorite saints on the calendar of our 
age because they succeed, not because of that which consti- 
tutes their true glory. It is success that covers a multitude 
of sins in the great Money Kings of the day. While we 
curse them with our lips we render them the highest of 
worship by imitating them in our lives. Independency in 
literature, in politics, in social life still lingers, the ghost of 
a worship of something higher than success. Exceptions there 
are; but these exceptions like minor tones are drowned by 
the brass bands in church and state. It is only now and 
then that we catch a note of this older music as it breaks in 
the death of a Gordon on some foreign shore. 
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No wonder that noble souls like George Miller and 
Dwight Moody lose faith in all things and listen with 
reverent ear for the footfalls of the second coming. Yes, 
the nations have forgotten God, and we are of the nations. 
Science is gazing through her two all-seeing eyes, the tele- 
scope and the microscope, upon the footprints he left on land 
and sky ages ago. Aestheticism is touching the hem of his 
garment as it in seemless robe of The Beautiful trails across 
the world, but it is only a Mystic here and there, “the 
man who lives as other men preach,” who, sitting upon the 
Mount of Contemplation as it slopes heavenward sees the 
King in his beauty and finds himself face to face with his 
God. In the very paradise of the civilization he has planted 
we have lost God. We praise the blessings that ripen like 
fruits all around us, but there is no doxology to him who is 
the tree of life in the midst of the garden. The song of the 
steam engines as they fly through the land drowns the voice 
of “him who walked in the midst of the garden.” “The Rose 
of Sharon is hidden beneath blooming Arts and Sciences. 
The Personal God has become a memory. Our Psalter is 
filled with tributes to his works. We sing unto His but never 
unto Him. Yet this doxology of Jude’s is to be the music 
of the future. If we are to sing in the choirs of Eternity 
we must join in the air. ‘Unto the Anglo-Saxon peoples,” 
says the great historian, “‘is given the primacy of the world.” 
Unto America is given the primacy of the Anglo-Saxon peo- 
ples. The center of gravity of modern civilization has shifted 
across the ocean and falls upon our shores. We have just 
built the loftiest monument to the greatest man. Let us 
make our national life a monument to Him who was more 
than man. Let us build it of white marble quarried from 
the Rock of Ages—dug from old Sinai. Let it be of Honesty, 
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Temperance, Purity, Truth. Let it reach as high as Eter- 
nity. Let our national history be the inscription saying to 
the Ages, “Now unto Him be glory, majesty, dominion and 
power, both now and ever. Amen!” 


V. 


The Chinese have a proverb that to reform the world 
every man must reform himself. Let us lead the reformation, 
break our idols, and set to the music of action in our lives 
this doxology of Jude. 


Let us make Christ first and let us make him last. The 
early Christians would consent to no compromise. When 
the old emperor offered to place Christ in the Pantheon— 
to give him a place among the Gods—they refused. ‘They 
would divide his honor with none. ‘The Lord our God 
is a jealous God.” We must give to Christ the first place 
in our hearts. This is the secret of all grand living. Failure 
to do this is at the bottom of our failures to live right. If 
he were lord of all in our hearts, if we “knew him as he is,” 
we would tremble at temptation, sin would become a memory. 
Misconception of English power is at the bottom of the 
Mahdi’s rebellion against England. Misconception of the 
power of Christ is at the bottom of our rebellions against 
Christ. Right thinking about Christ will soon lead to right 
acting toward Christ. It seems to us a dangerous thing now 
to sing, “Unto Him be glory.” Christ is on the cross. Sin 
is triumphant. But a change is coming, a change of admin- 
istration is going to take place. Inauguration Day in the 
Universe is at hand. Jesus Christ is coming into power. 
We will have civil service reform in the Universe. The 
“Refuge of Lies” will be destroyed. Vice and crime will be 
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turned out. Virtue will come to the front. “Hitch your 
life,” says Emmerson, “‘to a star.” Then it must go. A 
Sun will do better. Let us hitch our lives, our future to the 
Sun of Righteousness. Then his ascension will be ours. His 
triumph will be our triumph. We shall be like him. 


Let us go up to that judgment seat singing “Unto Him 
be glory, majesty, dominion, power, both now and ever. 
Amen!” and back from that judgment seat will come a voice 


saying “Unto you be glory, honor and immortality, now and 
forever. Amen!” 


The Silences of Jesus 
“But Jesus gave him no answer.” John 19:9. 


How much the world owes to the speech of Jesus—for 
never man nor angel spake as Jesus. 


It was said of Luther that his words were battles; the 
words of Jesus were Victories. 

Look there in creation. He let drop a few words—every 
letter crystallized into a world, every syllable into a system, 
every word into a constellation. 


When he walked the earth, the words dropped from 
his lips like stars, and lit up the world as they fell. The 
celestial reporter reported his words in the skies, and we 
have astronomy. ‘The scientist reports them in the fields, 
and we have botany. Old Earth lithographed them in the 
strata and we have geology. Just follow the eloquent Dr. 
Guard as he takes the words of Jesus out of the world. 

You must destroy the Libraries of the world. How 
few the books—how poor the literature of the world where 
the words of Jesus are not found! Then we must go into the 
Art Galleries—run the brush through pictures—break up 
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statues—for art is crystallized words of Jesus. Then blot 
out the Magna Charta, the Declaration of Independence in 
politics. ‘Then Asylums and Hospitals—they are but words 
of Jesus writ large. Then you are not through. Go into 
the graveyards of earth, with dark lantern chisel out the 
texts there falling like the first beams of the rising Resur- 
rection Sun! Then look around and see how dark the world 
has become! 


The fireflies of philosophy and poetry only make the 
darkness visible. How great the debt we owe to the speech 
of Jesus! The Bible closes because Jesus has said enough. 
Jesus in his infinite wisdom never said too much. 


But we want to study the Silence of Jesus—the dark 
lines in the spectrum of the Sun of Righteousness. 


People wonder that the Bible is closed—that Revelation 
is finished. Why my brother, God is waiting for us to 
understand what He has said. He has been waiting four- 
thousand years for the race to learn the alphabet of the 
Decalogue. When men learn what “God is Love” means, 
He has other things to say unto them. When we master the 
truths of the Incarnation, and Humiliation, it will be time. 

The Sower may sow his seed too thick—Jesus sowed 
truth enough to make the world a harvest field of holiness. 

You may plant your trees too thick in your orchard to 
obtain the best results—Christ is silent when to say more 
would be harmful. 

Jesus is silent because of the person who questions. 
There has to be a right spirit in the questioner. 

I was delighted to learn the history of the Xray. It 
had been flashing for ages—since creation—but it had been 
silent—had spoken to no one. A scientist was in his dark- 
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ened study; a piece of paper lay there with a certain pre- 
paration on it; the Xray flashed upon it—became visible. So 
there are X, Y, Z, rays of divine love; when they find a 
heart prepared, they will flash upon it—become visible. 

There were many who questioned nature before New- 
ton: in the great conference of the universe Nature was 
always telling her secrets; but it was only a Newton that 
could receive the secret of gravitation. The cloud with its 
tongue of fire had been trying from the beginning to tell the 
mystery of electricity, but it took a Franklin to draw forth 
the great secret. 

A man will tell many things to his wife that he would 
tell to no one else; Jesus had secrets that he tells only to his 
bride the church—but they are “hid from the wise and pru- 
dent” of the world. 

The rainbow, from a certain standpoint, is a gorgeous 
glory—from another it is only a dull mist. The standpoint 
of the questioner makes all the difference. 

A devout soul would have received a rainbow of hope 
as his answer; Pilate got only the dull mist of silence. 

The world wants to hear God speak. Truth is but 
God’s voice recognized amid the Babel of tongues. Every 
science is but the utterance of God treasured up. Astronomy 
—agriculture—navigation—are his truths of sky and earth 
and sea. 

False religions are but the efforts of the race to hear 
God. Spiritualism is but humanity listening for God. 
Higher Criticism but a mistaken effort to cut away the 
trees of the garden in the midst of which God walks. 

The grasp of the church is that it has the only cable 
stretched across the great ocean of Eternity. The natives 
are gathering to the church as the great Postoffice of the 
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universe. Here the mail from Heaven comes in. Here 
the cablegrams are put on the bulletinboard of the soul. “To 
whom shall we go?” “Thou hast the words of Eternal 
life.” 

Men may call it fanaticism, but when worship becomes 
less than communion with God—when prayer is less than 
telegrams to and from the skies, then the church fails in its 
mission to the world. 

Rich men have their private wires—so we ought each 
to have his own wire to Heaven. During the war the first 
thing was to cut the wires—then we would get in our work. 
Hell practices these tactics. ‘Free thought”—‘‘Culchah”’— 
have come like a raid—cut the wires. We don’t pray—then 
the capture of the soul is easy. 

There is the Judgment of Silence visited upon people— 
when Jesus shall say for the last time, ‘“Thy sins be forgiven 
thee.” The River of Life is frozen over. There’s no let- 
ter in the great Postoffice of Eternity for you. 

You touch the wires of prayer—no answer. You call 
up God—no response. God is silent to the Jost soul. 


Spectrum Analysis of the Light of the 
Burning Bush 
(Ex: 3:2) 


It is a great error to suppose that the demons of Hell 
have put out the Lamps of Miracles in the temple of Im- 
mensity. These lamps are fed with oil of the Divine Omni- 
potence. It is we that are blind; not that miracles are gone 
out. As soon think of a skeptic blowing out the light of a 
star, as of miracles! It is a great error to believe that the 
winds of doubt have blown out the light of the Burning 
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Bush. The Star of Bethlehem was but a spark from the 
Burning Bush. The cloven tongues of fire upon the heads 
of the disciples on the day of Pentecost were but its leaves. 
The light of our civilization today is the light of the Burn- 
ing Bush. Life—life—the vital principle—is the mysterious 
flame playing over the dead bush of matter, out of which a 
voice speaks to every passing soul. ‘There is going on every- 
where in creation a process of Oxidation! It is only the liv- 
ing that is not consumed. Every physician will tell you that 
a man’s lungs are a fireplace—that the man is burning—but 
is never consumed. Life is the Phenomenon—the flame that 
speaks to every Moses, He stops to examine it—he is led to 
God—to God speaking. ‘The spectrum analysis reveals to us 
this secret of all the lights of the physical world. There is a 
spectrum analysis that reveals the cause of the lights of the 
spiritual world. By the use of his spectroscope the scientist 
can determine the source or cause of any light, whether it be 
the star millions of miles away, or the taper burning in his 
room. He can tell you the minerals burning in the furnace 
of the star, or the oil burning in your lamp, by its light. So 
the Bible is the spectroscope of the spiritual world—shows 
us the source of the lights of the spiritual world. 


Brick-making is the apprenticeship of humanity, but not 
our perpetual business. ‘To build the temples of God, not the 
Pyramids of Egypt, is our duty. Yonder on the plains of 
Eternity—not here—is our work. ‘This world is a dock- 
yard where we are built for the voyage of Eternity. This 
world is a schoolroom from which we are to pass out—not 
a prison where we are all to stay. Here are drilled the 
awkward squad, yonder is the parade ground. This world 
is a cradle rocked by gravitation—a sort of basket of bul- 
rushes where man, like Moses, is kept for a time, but yonder 
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is his home. ‘The scientist throws the sunbeam through a 
plece of triangular glass—a prism—and we see the seven 
colors of the rainbow. That is the spectrum of the sunbeam, 
and the glass is the spectroscope. By the colors there in the 
spectrum they can tell what fuel feeds the furnace, as in the 
far-off stars. 


Some years ago, in a great conflagration in San Jose, 
California, in which our church perished, a great pork pack- 
ing establishment went up in flames. Some weeks afterward, 
on Mt. Hamilton at Lick Observatory—twenty-five miles 
away—one of the professors told me that he had discovered 
where the pork factory was consumed. ‘The spectrum had 
revealed it—the yellow lines of sodium (salt) showed it so 
plainly. They did not know till afterwards that it was the 
large lot of Salt Pork, but it explained the yellow lines. 


We want to use the spectroscope of reflection on some 
of the fires of the Bible. Sodom’s spectrum reveals lust—and 
general cussedness—and we don’t want this combustible in 
our lives. The spectrum of the light Paul saw on the road to 
Damascus reveals earnestness, sincerity. “They were the 
wicks in his heart, while the igniting sparks were from 
Heaven. The spectrum of the Burning Bush reveals an 
inquiring spirit in Moses, a willingness to know. Given these 
qualities and every bush becomes a Burning Bush. “Sub- 
limity,” someone has said, “‘is in the eye of the beholder, “not 
in the mountain.” In this sense the light of the Burning 
Bush was in the heart of Moses. 


God reveals himself to every Moses. And that, after all, 
is the lesson of the Burning Bush. There is light in the world 
for every Moses if he will only see it. 
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God puts us here as Slaves of Time, to learn under the 
task-masters of affliction, the art of building that temple 
not made with hands. 


The Jews learned in Egypt many things which they would 
need in the Holy Land. ‘They learned the art of brick- 
making and building. The Jews learned in Egypt the art of 
compounding a sweet incense which was used in the Taber- 
nacle and Temple service. That Mother is learning in the 
cares of her life to compound the sweet incense of patience— 
long-suffering. That man is learning in failure to compound 
with pestle of defeat, the incense of submission. When they 
alternate as pillars in the temple above, they can use these 
rich odors to glorify God. The Jews carried the jewels of 
the Egyptians with them. It is to gather these jewels that 
we are here. 


God leads us out of Egypt that we may carry these 
jewels of courage, faith—hope—up to the skies; and we place 
them in His crown for Eternity. 


To emigrate from Egypt to the Holy Land without 
God would not have proven a blessing. Mere emigration 
solves nothing. We have tried the experiment on a big scale. 
Europe emptied itself upon the New World here. It has 
proven a benefit only so far as they knew God. The discov- 
ery of America was held back in the World’s History until 
God had revealed Himself to the race, until Christianity had 
been preached. No land ever made a people. Mexico has 
climate—sky—air—land—it is people they want. ‘The old 
Canaanites had a land flowing with milk and honey. They 
ranked so low—God wiped out the record of their crimes 
with their blood. The old civilizations perished because 
there was no God in them. 
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This is the key to the mysteries of human nature. This 
is the significance of human history. It is God revealing 
Himself to us. This is the lesson of the Burning Bush. 
We are here on the Mount Horeb of existence to see the 
Burning Bush. It has never gone out. Winds of Infidelity 
can’t put it out. The creation isa Burning Bush. We are 
here to receive a revelation from God—to be led up and out. 
Ask the sun why it walks through the heavens. Not on 
dress parade—for other worlds to enjoy or admire. It is a 
Burning Bush to lead us to listen to God speaking. Ask the 
stars. Not for street lamps for angels caught out after dark. 
Angels keep good hours, and don’t carry night-latch keys. 
They are leaves on the Burning Bush of creation—to tell of 
God. 

This world is no hotel. It is the temple where God 
reveals Himself. No dry goods establishment—all its drap- 
eries are but the curtains of the tabernacle where God reveals 
Himself. 

Moses turned aside. Oh Man of Business—following 
your flocks—turn aside and listen to the voice in the Burning 
Bush! 

The church—the prayer-meeting—the Bible—the 
closet—the Sunday School—these are Burning Bushes that 
God has planted thick around you. Angels watched the 
flocks while Moses turned aside. You fear to leave your 
business while God talks with you a half hour. If I were 
to call on you, and you could not give me a moment, I’d 
think you rude. God calls—you tell him you are busy. 
Moses might have made more wool—but he would have lost 
Heaven. 

Moses turned aside reverently. Col. Ingersoll would 
not have done so. He would have tried to pour water on the 
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Burning Bush, and put out the light, but he would have 
gotten burned. 

But the “seeing eye’—‘“the hearing ear’—is what is 
needed. 

“Have you lit the candles?” said the dying saint. “No,” 
they replied who stood about the bed. “Then it is the light 
of heaven I see.” 

God reveals Himself to the reverent enquiring mind, 
because only such have the capacity to see Him. The sun 
cannot reveal itself to a blind man. ‘The sweetest voice can- 
not reveal itself to a deaf man. The Sun of Righteousness 
cannot reveal Himself to a man blind with irreverence, nor 
the voice of God to a man deaf with irreverence. 


Electricity had been trying to reveal itself with tongue 
of flame for ages. It was not till Franklin said, “I will turn 
aside and see, ’—that it revealed itself. 

Gravitation had been speaking to the world in every 
falling apple—but waited for Newton to catch with reverent 
ear the message it had for men. 

The angel of steam had been singing in the tea-kettle— 
laughing in the water—hiding in the vapor—striving to 
reveal itself. But it took a Watt to bring it forth to serve 
the race. So the Divine power is trying to reveal itself all 


around us today. It is only the hand of faith can lay hold 
of it and make it our servant. 


“Jesus Wept” 
“Thou didst not know the day of thy visitation.” 
It is written twice that Jesus wept, never that he smiled. 


It is the exception that is noted. There is more said about 
an eclipse than about the sunshine. There were two eclipses 
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of the Sun of Righteousness—at the grave of Lazarus, and 
here over Jerusalem. What was it that wrung the tears out 
of the heart of the Saviour? What was it that transformed 
His smile into tears? He did not weep over graft in the 
city government of Jerusalem. The report of the grand jury 
did not sadden him. It was not orphans—bar rooms. It 
was the fact that Jerusalem did not know the day of her 
visitation. 

It is sad when Spring comes to a tree and it does not 
know it. Breezes embrace it—sunbeams kiss it—there is no 
response. “The tree is dead. Jerusalem stood there a dead 
tree. Its great roots of history striking down deep into the 
past; its possibilities like great boughs shooting up to the 
heavens. The Sun of Righteousness pouring its flood of light 
and warmth upon it, breezes of love playing about it—but 
not a leaf of spiritual life—not a bloom of hope. It was 
dead. Cut it down. 


It is sad when the husband stands by the coffin—kisses 
the wife of his bosom, and she does not know it. Jerusalem 
was the bride of Christ. Now he bends over her in her 
elegant coffin of a material civilization. She was dead—to 
be carried away to the graveyard of the universe. It was sad. 
God was giving up his cherished child. It cost him infinite 
pain. He wept. Like the keeper of a penitentiary; his boy 
was his clerk, and had a fine future. But he defaulted—and 
the father had to lock his own son in the prison. A Judge 
in Arkansas had moved into a new community. He was a 
cold, reserved, gloomy man, but gifted, and his talents lifted 
him up. One day a woman was brought before him. She 
had traces of beauty and culture, but storms of sin and 
passion had done their worst, and she was a poor wreck of 
her former self. The Judge gave a ruling that sentenced 
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her. Court was adjourned. They wondered why the Judge 
remained in his chair. They came to him—found him dead. 
The woman was his daughter. His stern heart did its duty— 
but it broke and killed him. 


Tobogganing 


In countries where snow falls very deep, where you 
have to dig out everything, there is, as Bishop Fowler ex- 
presses it, about ten feet of fun in it all. I have seen as many 
as five thousand people, it was estimated, upon the hills at 
night, sliding in sleds down the hillside. The elegant sleds 
with chairs for their occupants—the little sleds that would 
hold but one boy. Down they dash like a flash of light, then 
pull it up again—down and up. A gentleman who had taken 
this dash down the hillside, this wild gallop upon the back 
of this Mazeppa of the snow, turned and said, “Well, I 
would not have missed it for a thousand dollars.” “Ah,” 
said an onlooker, “try it again.” “No,” said the man, “‘not 
for two thousand dollars.” 


The world is full of tobogganing. We spend the first 
thirty years pulling the sled up the hill and the last thirty 
sliding down it. In business we toil to pull up the hill, and 
make money, and then we spend it sliding down again. 


The old myth of Sisyphus tells us that he rolled with 
great labor a stone up a hill only to see it ever escape him, 
and roll back again. In the spiritual world, we see men 
whom God has through ages pushed up to the heights of 
civilization and wholeness, now rushing madly to the bottom 
—backsliding. It has its pleasure; a man feels when he is 
dashing madly down he would not miss it for the world: 
when he finds himself on the plains of Hell he would not 
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do it again for twenty worlds. Tobogganing is well enough 
for children playing, but for a man who has a journey to 
make it is foolish. What would we think of the passengers 
stopping on the Overland train to toboggan—to slide down 
the Sierras? Many Christians want the trains of Eternity to 
wait while they slide up and down the ballroom—the gamb- 
ling halls, etc. 


How much better to drive in the king’s chariot with its 
fiery steeds of song and prayer, through the park of the 
Christian life, on to the Pacific Ocean of Eternity, then on 
the great ship of love with the white sails of immortal hope, 
sail on forever. 


A Man Must Die 


“Set thy house in order for thou shalt die.” Isa. 38:1. 


Heaven is not a big establishment where God deals in 
ready-made goods. ‘Put your house in order.’”’ You move 
into an unfurnished house when you die—unless you carry 
your furniture with you. 


You expect a ready-made robe embroidered by angel 
fingers up there. You are wearing your robe now; your 
laughter—your words—your deeds are the threads that em- 
broider it. 

An old negro was asked if his master, who had just died, 
had gone to Heaven. “Ise afraid Ole Master didn’t go to 
Heaven. When Ole Master went to the springs he got 
ready—lI didn’t see him gettin’ ready to go to Heaven.” 

In George Cable’s brilliant novel, “Dr. Sevier,” a char- 
acter, apologizes for his loose conduct by quoting that proverb 
of Hell, “A man must live.” “It is false,” said the doctor, 
“a man must die!” ‘This is the great truth. Think of this 
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when temptation is strong upon you. Think of this when 
guardian angels have turned their backs and the hands of 
demons are upon you; by thy soul’s peril remember that “A 
man must die!” 


Wholesale vs. Retail in Religion 


On the Day of Pentecost the Holy Spirit conducted a 
Wholesale Business. The new firm is “Billy Sunday and 
the Church, Wholesale and Retail Dealers in Souls.’’ The 


Retail Dealer must not go out of business. 


Christians are Commercial Travelers—Mr. William 
Sunday is now in charge of our Wholesale Department. 
Messrs ‘“‘One win One” and ‘“‘Personal Canvass’ conduct 
the retail business. It is the retailer who makes things go 
everywhere. Bullets kill more men than twenty-inch shells. 
Bullets are the retail dealers of death on the battlefield. In 
the orchard fruit is retailed on the smaller twigs. The trunk 
and bigger boughs are not in it. 


Canal ditches, not big rivers, irrigate deserts of Cali- 
fornia. Daylight is Sunshine retailed in Sunbeams. 


After all it is the Individual, the Personal that runs 
the creation. Men are saved individually. We do not 
march to Heaven by platoons. God deals with the person. 
The Bible is the most personal book ever written. 


Open your Cicero. It is ““Conscript Fathers.” Turn 
to Demosthenes. ‘‘Men of Athens.’ Woodrow Wilson ad- 
dresses “Fellow Citizens.” Listen to the Diety speak in 
Sinai. ‘Thou shalt not lie’—“Thou shall not steal”— 


“Thou shalt not commit adultery.” It is an address to the 
Individual. 
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Merchants buy their coal by the ton. Diamonds are 
purchased one by one. Sheep are driven in flocks—cattle 
in herds! But children are dealt with as persons. We are 
God’s jewels. One by one He gathers us in. He is our 
father. He individualizes us. Each has his name—Abraham, 
Isaac, Jacob. 


You are better known in Heaven than in Lynchburg. 
How easily the Angel found Lot. He did not have to con- 
sult the directory of Sodom. No one had to point out where 
Daniel lived in Babylon. God used to visit him—Daniel 
used to call on God. 


Christians are commercial travelers. Go to the cus- 
tomer—carry your samples with you. The Grip of Con- 
versation—the Suit Case of daily life ought to be filled with 
specimens, 

Men do not go to the factory to buy. The Commercial 
Traveler is abroad in the land. The goods are brought to 
him. Personally you are Heaven’s Delivery Wagon. 


Spiritual Dynamics 


Christianity is the science of Spiritual Dynamics—of the 
forces of the spiritual world. When the world accepts this 
truth it will be well on its way to conversion. 


The statements of the Bible are not true because they are 
in the Bible, but they are in the Bible because they are true. 
Illiterate men might as well suppose they destroy the laws 
of language by burning English grammars as for unbelievers 
to dream of destroying the laws of the moral world by burn- 
ing all the Bibles. The Bible is only the grammar of 
Holiness. 
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The pedestrian don’t shorten the distance to Washington 
City by breaking the milestones! The milestones don’t make 
the miles—they merely mark them off. The evil-doer don’t 
shorten the way to Heaven —don’t bring the New Jerusalem 
any nearer by breaking the ten commandments. They are 
only the milestones marking spiritual distances. 


Light [Houses don’t make sandbars and rocks—but point 
them out. So the churches, the Bible Houses, are Light 
Houses. 


Spiritual Volapuk 


Language constitutes the roadway of the intellectual 
world; but the want of the world is a universal language. 
Since the race let the vessel of the original language fall from 
the top of the Tower of Babel and break in a thousand 
pieces we have wished for a language universal. Some 


genius invented Volapuk and thought he had solved the 
problem. 


Now Christianity has a universal language—Volapuk— 
by means of which it appeals to every soul. It is written with 
the blood of Christ; its teacher is the Holy Spirit; its gram- 
mar is the Bible. Holy Living is this language of the soul. 
Christianity expressed in action is understood everywhere. 


Spiritual Volapuk carries a double blessing. Suppose 
the sermon I preach should not only convey a truth to your 
minds but should take up the grease spots from your floor— 
clean your windows—light your homes? Suppose the hymns 
we sing not only give you the truth of the Gospel, but make 


flowers to bloom in your yards, and grass grow green in your 
garden? 
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A man who gives a home for the aged not only preaches 
the truth of God’s love, but blesses the bodies of men and 
makes them comfortable for life. 

The Earl of Peterborough said if he were to stay a week 
in the house with Fenelon he would be converted in spite of 
himself—the eloquence of action. The Roman Soldier, 
when he saw how Christ died, said, “Surely this was the Son 
of God.” 

“The Pictures of the Masters” in the French Salons 
are marked, “Excluded from Competition”; but “The Acts 
of the Apostles’ are the pictures of Christ; these are to be 
imitated. 

Our actions must be in tune with our professions. A 
piano-tuner appeared at a home and explained to the lady of 
the house that he had come to tune her piano. “I did not 
send for you to tune my piano,” she said. “No, but your 
neighbor did,” was the reply. So your lives are out of tune; 
send for God to tune them. 


The Lord is Coming 


Some years ago crossing the San Francisco Bay at 
Oakland, the ““Bed Room” of San Francisco, I was startled 
in the gloaming by the cry, “The Lord is coming!” ‘Three 
times the cry was repeated. I found that Captain Deming, 
an earnest Christian man, made it his custom to stand on 
some elevated spot in the spacious cabin and utter this when- 
ever on board. He was a Crank much esteemed by those who 
knew him. The strange weird voice startled me. It was as 
solemn as the blast of the last trump. It was the great choral 
cry of creation. Everything is shouting, “The Lord is 
coming!”” When he arrives it will be the great crowning fact 
of Creation! Amen! 
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We are put here to get the world ready. We are not 
here to suck the great “Orange” of existence, to get the 
juice of wealth, honor, and pleasure out of life, but to make 
it ready for the coming of the Lord. Time is to make the 
toilet for Eternity. The “Supper Bell” has rung. “Com- 
pany is coming!” ‘This world was not made for us. The 
pattern is too large. The creation was not cut to fit man. 
The robes—Sky—Earth—Sea—are too big for humanity. 
This creation was “Cut for a God!” 


Think of the “Bigness” of things. Astronomical dis- 
tances, Geological periods! Everywhere are footprints of 
the Deity. Take his morning walk with the Sun. Stars 
bloom everywhere! Forests of constellations! ‘Milky Way” 
—that great Niagara of the skies. “The universe is God 
working in Overalls. What does it all mean? The Lord 
is coming. Civilization is man’s house cleaning. Nature 
is getting ready. Electric lamps are great Torch Light Pro- 
cessions celebrating! 


Millions of Steam Engines shouting themselves hoarse. 
All the world in a hurrah! Art and Science crocheting 
hills and villages. All Progress—Evolution is creation mov- 
ing up to meet the Lord. The Church must get ready. Take 
him out of the manger of littleness. We must plan big 
things. Unification is in the air—Sanctification—Glorifica- 
tion—The Highest must take the place of the higher. Holi- 
ness must come. “The King’s daughter is all glorious 
within.” The Mystic—Fenelon—Fletcher—must not be 
lonely. 


Bonfire Revivals must blaze! Billy Sundays must be 
followed by Bobby Mondays. Blessed are the pure in heart. 
First Blessings, Second Blessings must multiply. Century 
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Plants are out of date—Always—Everywhere. This is the 
slogan of the church of the future. 


A lady died when her child was an infant. <A kind 
friend cared for her. Before she was old enough to know 
him business took him on a long trip. He wrote to her often. 
Checks came to meet all expenses. Finally word came that 
on a certain week he would return and visit her. He did 
not fix the day nor the hour. She received an invitation 
from some friends to go on a pleasure trip. She thought, 
“T do not know when he will come, and perhaps I’ll get back 
in time to meet him when he comes.” But while she was 
gone he came and when she returned, she found this note: 
“TI came hoping to find you waiting to see me, eager to meet 
your benefactor. You thought more about other friends— 
pleasure. Now I am gone never to return. Goodbye!” 


Collections 


We have had a feast. After these hymns and talks we 
feel like we have been eating slices of rainbow. But the 
daintiest dish is yet to come. It is the favorite dish of the 
Deity. It is the luxury of self-sacrifice—it is the joy of 
giving. We want no solo in this part of the program. We 
want to play a chorus accompaniment to the other part of 
the program. We can sing ourselves happy, shout ourselves 
happy—give ourselves happy. That is what Paul meant when 
he said, “God loveth a cheerful giver.” The word cheerful 
here means “hilarious.” God loveth a hilarious giver—one 
who gets happy over it. A man who cuts off his giving is 
like the man who builds his house with little windows—he 
is economizing in sunshine. So the man who gives grudg- 
ingly loses the sunshine of Heaven. 
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Bishop Wightman said we can’t afford to let George 
Peabody pay our Missionary debt. 


A Short Sermon 


I have a passion for this life. Surely the nomadic 
habits of my “old Tartar” ancestors are in my blood. I am 
a “camper”: I do not build houses: I dwell in tents. My 
creeds—my philosophies—are not fixtures. They are only 
tents. Not so imposing in appearance as those of others, but 
more healthful. The mistakes of former dwellers do not, 
like disease, inhere in the walls. Fresh breezes blow always 
through them. The Apostle’s Creed does not hold all truth. 
“Other things I have to say unto you.” I don’t think justifi- 
cation the limit of the spiritual life. The Constitution of 
the United States is not a finality in political life. These 
are all tents. I expect to find the Apostle’s Creed too small 
when I cross the river. We ought to be always moving. 
When we pitch the grassy tent in the encampment of the 
graveyard, that does not end all. ‘In my Father’s house 
are many mansions.” ‘The root idea of the word “mansion” 
is, I am told, “tent.” The idea seems to be, “I go to select 
a camping ground for you.” Amen! How good as the 
night comes on! 

Weare changed from “glory to glory.” The blue firma- 
ment is but a tent’ above us. It will be folded at last! Then 
the great Pavilion of Eternity! Then what? Amen! 


The Gospel According to Judas Iscariot 
Matt, 26:5. 
A few years ago a Russian scholar found in a Sinai 
Convent another manuscript copy of the Gospel. Herein 
we have the Gospel according to Judas Iscariot. That Gos- 
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pel wherein is writ with bitter tears the terrible woes of the 
traitor. The blunders, errors of each age become the text- 
book in Heaven’s wisdom of the future. Nothing in the 
way of effort is ever lost. The errors of Ptolemy prepared 
the way for Copernicus. The failure of his predecessors 
pointed Newton into the path of Gravitation. The temple of 
scientific truth is built of stones taken from the great Quarry 
of Error. All the comforts of civilization are made of the 
discomforts of barbarism. It was because our grandfathers 
wearied that we have steam plows. It was darkness in our 
ancestors’ houses that like a good angel came and hung 
lights in ours. 


No angel harp could tell more touchingly the story 
of the cross than do poor Judas’ groans. ‘The Gospel of 
Judas reveals to us the tactics of Hell. It resorts to subtlety 
by reason of the eternal fact that evil cannot succeed by force. 
He made the serpent’s tongue plead his cause in the garden 
of Eden. His eyes could sparkle more temptingly to Noah 
out of the wine cup. He could send the winds and the fire 
to plead with Job to “curse God and die.” He sent the 
solitude of the wilderness and the hunger of Jesus to plead 
with him to turn the stones into bread; he had hovering 
angels to beckon Jesus to his fall from the heights of the 
temple; he made the mighty kingdoms pass by in grand pro- 
cession to plead the cause of Evil. But here it ended. The 
Jewel of power dropped from his hand when he fell. Now 
he incarnates himself in men—women. If he would commit 
a murder he must use a human hand; if he would lie he 
must use human lips. The laws of God are eternal fetters 
upon the powers of the evil one. Jesus has cast out the Devil; 
if he enters the world he must do it through the door of 
willing human hearts. 
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It is with the will of man, not the keys of power, that 
he unlocks the doors of the pit. With human pens he poisons 
the streams of literature. Human pride is the ladder with 
which he climbs out of his prison; human words are the 
wings with which he flies to and fro. 


It is a slander upon God’s goodness to talk of the 
Devil’s power. Yes, the Devil moves with subtlety. We 
paint him with horns and hide—it is a mistake. Were he 
to walk the streets of Heaven an angel detective would not 
know him. We fire into the barrooms—we don’t know that 
he is uptown in some church-member playing cards. We 
drop a shell into the brothel—but he has moved out into 
the preacher’s study, in some infidel book. ‘The confidence 
man takes the place of the old highwayman; the polished thief 
embezzler takes the place of the oldtime burglar. He doesn’t 
murder—he chloroforms you. 


“Power belongeth to God.” Did not the Devil work 
his ruin on Job? Yes, but he had to get a permit. God 
allowed him the power, but overruled it for good. If God 
divides omnipotence with the Devil, side by side with the 
altar I build to God, I should build one to the Power of 
Hell. An Irishman in California was told to pray to the 
Lord to help him. He prayed to God, then added, “And 
the Devil is no slouch, either.” He made himself solid with 
both forces. Men excuse themselves for sin by saying, “I 
can’t help it!” It’s the Devil’s lie. With God back of us 
the Devil has no power. 


Had Judas seen the consequences of his crime he would 
not have betrayed his Lord. The record says when he saw 
that Jesus was condemned he repented, threw down the 
pieces of silver, and went out and hanged himself. Whether 
he fell into the arms of God or into the deeps of Hell it is 
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not for us to say; but whether from Heaven or Hell the 
warning is the same, “Beware of the subtlety of Satan.” 


The Refuge of Lies 


Isa. 28:17. 


George Adam Smith says the word rendered “judg- 
ments”’ sometimes has the sense of “doom,” but is better 
translated “‘justice.” The justice of God will sweep away all 
false appeals to men. They are his agricultural implements. 
They are to plough up the briars, the brambles; to thresh out 
the chaff and leave the grain. Lies like weeds are to be de- 
stroyed. 

Air brakes have supplanted hand brakes; steam mills 
have thrown out water mills; steam ships have put out of 
commission sailing vessels. So right and truth will supplant 
falsehood by substituting something better. As the world 
outgrew slavery, it will outgrow lying. Evolution is the 
glove in which God’s hand moves to rid the world of all 
wrong. David said, “In my haste I said all men are liars.” 
The old Scotchman remarked that David might have said the 
same at his leisure. ‘The searchlight of the universe is being 
turned on. 


How the insurance companies wriggled! How the 
Standard Oil hid in Europe! 

Suppose telephone wires were all to get crossed. How 
many homes would be broken up! Suppose we could hear 
each other’s thoughts! 

Jesus stooped and wrote upon the ground—wrote some- 
thing in the lives of the accusers of the woman, and they all 
slunk away, and left the accused woman alone. 
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Awake Thou That Sleepest 


“Knowing the time, it is high time to awake.” 


Look yonder at that elegant home being looted—burg- 
lars climbing in at the windows—carrying off plate and 
jewels. Why does the owner allow it? He is asleep. 

This home of a world is being looted. Drunkenness— 
lust—gambling—those old burglars of Hell, stealing away 
your jewels, the souls of your children. Why do men allow 
it? They are asleep. 

That field is asleep. Stick a plow into it, wake it up; 
it feeds a city. f 

That iron and coal are oe in the ground; old Nature 
tucked the cover down around them in the morning of crea- 
tion. Wake them up—they become great giants; what work 
they do for us! 

So lives are asleep; wake them—they become harvest 
fields of usefulness—great forces in the machinery of the 
world. 

History is God’s effort to wake the world up. Afflic- 
tions, revolutions, earthquakes are God’s knocks to waken 
us up. 

Sin chloroforms; the world uses anaesthetics—deadly 
opiates—and we must be tortured to keep us awake. 

While the Bridegroom tarried, they slept. God merci- 
fully sends the alarm clock of sickness, disappointment—the 
clod on the coffin to awaken us. 


The Law of the Armless Hand 
Dan, 5:5, 


This armless hand is moving everywhere in the world. 
A force—a power—which is above Humanity. A hand is 
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seen upon every page of history. It moves empires like 
pawns upon the chess board of events. In yonder grave- 
yard its broad palm is laid upon the dead to crush them. 
The world is held in its grasp. The pestilence is but its 
black shadow as it descends in wrath. The healing herb 
is but this hand reached out—to touch and cure. Plenty 
and Harvest are but blooms scattered upon the world by 
this Armless Hand. The rock upon which the ship strikes 
and goes to pieces is thrown by this hand. The earth quakes 
when it touches it—the ocean roars as in pain when in the 
storm the strike of this hand is laid upon it. The laws of 
Nature are but the gloves within which this hand moves. 
Its handwriting is in blazing letters of light across the sky. 
In mountain ranges it has written epic poems and in the 
blooming valley it has written Psalm and Lyric upon the 
Earth. But here upon the walls of the Babylonian Monarch 
it has written the law of its doings—the rule of its actions— 
the selection of the fittest. 


Take Heed How Ye Hear 


“He that hath ears to hear let him hear.” Marr. 11:15. 


Ears are the titles to the throne. Detectives say that 
the eye is the hardest feature to disguise. Its expression can- 
not be altered. By it criminals are recognized. ‘The eyes 
tell the story whether we are alive or dead. A corpse may 
have pink lips—a flush cheek. It never has light in the eye. 
A child gazed with wonder upon a statue. Its pose—hand— 
exquisite lines. ‘‘Where are the eyes?” it asked. 

But for all this, Jesus Christ “takes us by the ears.” 
Wee to us if our ears are dull to hearing. ‘“T'ake heed how 
ye hear.” Amen. 
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The universe is the utterance—the outerance—the elo- 
quence of Deity. When God speaks something is being said. 
Literature—Art—Science are the “Short Hand Notes” of 
God’s speeches. Geology is a venerable Paul Whitehead— 
a secretary reading the minutes of the Conference of the God- 
head.” A'stronomy is the report of the proceedings of the 
“Upper House.” Chaos had ears to hear. She caught six 
omnific words and thrilled into Paradise. We can’t afford 
to miss what the Deity says. Every letter crystallized into 
a star! Every syllable into a system! Every word into a 
constellation ! 


The “Pretender” to the throne of Heaven may be de- 
tected by his ears. ‘Their ears are dull of hearing!” “He 
that hath ears to hear let him hear.’”’ Detectives watch the 
eye to discover a criminal. But the ‘“All-Seeing Eye” looks 
at the ear. “Take heed how ye hear.” False science is an 
inaccurate quotation of God. The ears are doors that open 
on Heaven. Salvation is more a problem of acoustics than 
of elocution. ‘Voice Culture’? would not be so missed in the 
pulpit if there was “ear culture” in the pew. 


Listening is the Lost Art. The Parable of the Sower 
is a condensed church history. Bad hearing is bad soil and 
here the crop was lost. Improved plows would not have 
saved it. Fertilizers were what was needed. Attention in 
the pew is the antidote for dullness in the pulpit. Yet the 
delivery of the message determines somewhat its reception. 
The beauty of the man is not considered by the Postmaster 
General in appointing a letter carrier. Yet a letter carrier 
with small pox would stop the mail. It is hard work to have 
to sit in the pew and disinfect the sermon of bad grammar— 
bad rhetoric—worse elocution (and small pox of a general 
character). The wretched music of an old-fashioned gong 
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does not destroy a good dinner for a hungry man. A thirsty 
man will seize eagerly a cracked pitcher. Thirst and hunger 
in the hearer is the need of the hour. ‘“‘Exegetical Sauce’— 
“Homiletical Condiments” are not demanded by a healthy 
soul. To hear a sermon requires as much preparation as to 
preach it. Listening requires preparation. Extempore 
thinking is no worse a crime than extempore listening. Be- 
gin on Monday the preparation to hear on next Sunday. 
“Devotion strives in vain to rise’ when snowed under by 
buckwheat cakes. ‘The Devil gets into the swine as he did 
of old. The legion of drowsiness—apathy—mental debility, 
are in the sausage. Plunge them into the sea rather than 
down the steep place into thy stomach. Mr. Wesley used 
to ask his preachers if they felt heavy after eating. ‘The 
question is pertinent. “Keep the body under” and the soul 
up. 


White As Snow 


Wash you—put away your evil doings. Cease to do evil. 
Learn to do well. Though your sins be as scarlet they shall be 
as white as snow. Isa. 1. 

Buying up the judge, bribing the jury are popular ways 
of escaping the consequences of crime here. Some Theologues 
propose to run the Universe on that principie. The heathen 
religions teach salvation by bribing the Gods. Read the 
old mythologies—nothing said then about giving up sins. A 
hecatomb, a son or a daughter—sacrifice these—or prisoners 
of war—to the Gods—and all will be well. But what good 
does this do a man? Many a man walks about in broadcloth 
that ought to have on a striped coat; but the man is not 
helped, nor the community benefited. I have in my home a 
case of small pox. It would inconvenience me to have my 
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house quarantined—would injure business. What is to be 
done? Why give the health officer a tip. {[ am saved from 
the law—but it does not cure the small pox. The Jews 
wanted to bribe the Lord to give them a clean “Bill of 
Health,” but that would not have helped them. 


There are colleges that “sell’’ diplomas—but that does 
not abolish ignorance. Buy a degree—but that does not 
bring learning. Such colleges are a curse, and hinder the 
cause of Education. 


There are people today who want to graduate in the 
school of Christ. ‘They want to buy a diploma. Endow a 
college—give a million dollars. The penances that Roman 
Catholics teach and Protestants practice make them no 
better. 


The very lightnings of divine wrath would wither up 
these pretended offerings. 


A diploma purchased by offerings would not enable you 
to speak the language of Heaven. 


Repentance is the first step toward reconciliation with 
God. It is the root from which grows the flower of par- 
doning love. 


The root of a plant is unsightly, but you can’t have the 
flower without the root. 

How unsightly the bulb from which comes the beauti- 
ful Easter Lily—so repentance is the bulb from which comes 
the purity of heart and life. 

The foundations of a building are rough, unsightly— 
but indispensable. So these precepts in the text—“Wash ye,” 
“Cease to do evil,” “Learn to do well’—are foundation 
stones in the temple of character. In every fine marble 
statue there is a common iron cross. So in the marble of 
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character—statues—images of God, there is the iron bar of 
repentance. 


Right here is found the great distinction between Chris- 
tianity and the false religions. 


Every other religion is an effort to bribe the Deity, to 
buy up the juries of conscience and judgment, and get for man 
a right—a permit—to sin. Christianity is an effort to bribe 
men to “quit” their meanness”—to give up sin. Every other 
religion is man giving gifts to God—Christianity is God 
giving gifts to man. 


The highest form of Paganism was man giving his son 
to God—a parent sacrificing his child. Christianity is God 
giving his Son to man. For the sad sight of Menelaus sacri- 
ficing Iphigenia, Christianity offers the sublime sight of the 
Deity sacrificing his Son, Jesus Christ. 


Repentance prepares us to receive God’s “pardon and 
p 
blessings.” 


Forms—ceremonies of the church are useless unless there 
be renunciation of sin. A man robbed a stage in Mexico, 
and committed murder, but was shocked that he had so far 
forgotten himself as to eat meat on Friday. “I have broken 
all the commandments,” said a man, “but I have held fast 
to my religion through it all.” 


This is the reproach of Christianity. England sending 
missionaries then forcing opium on the Chinese. America 
sends the Gospel and gallons of New England rum to 
Africa. 
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The churches would not have so much difficulty in 
reaching the masses on Sunday if they would stop trying to 
overreach them on Monday. 


‘Prepare you the way.” ‘The ploughshare of repentance 
must go through the heart, before the tree of life can be 
planted. 


Weeds must be dug out before flowers can be planted. 
Repentance is the rough-looking Angel in overalls that digs 
out the foundation in a soul for the Great Architect to rear 
the temple of faith and love. 


Children are often disgusted with their parents’ incon- 
sistencies. Ingersoll says his father’s inconsistencies made 
him an infidel. A father said to his boy, “Son, why are you 
hanging around looking through a hole in the fence at foot- 
ball? You can’t see anything.” “Yes, father, I saw you 
shouting.”’ A Sunday School teacher said to a boy, ““Why 
do you kill those little birds? Their mother is distressed.” 
“No,” said the boy, “the mother won’t care. She is dead 
and fixed to your hat.” 


“Uncle Ben is getting ready for communion, I hear 
him swearing.” 


“White as snow.”’ Now snow covers over and hides. 
So the righteousness of Christ justifies. ‘‘Like wool.” Now 
wool is white in its fibre, through and through, not covered 


over. So Christ sanctifies through and through—in the 
fibre. 


There is an old book at home, it has two pardons in it. 
Father’s from the U. S. Government, and then a pardon tor 


his family and all. It is a Bible, and the pardon is from 
God. 
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A Great Wedding 


The reproach of thy widowhood shalt thou remember no more. 
For thy Maker is thine husband. . . . As a wife forsaken, 
etc. (IsAIAH 54:4-5.) 

The Bible is playing a Wedding March from Genesis 
to Revelation. Human History is simply Jesus Christ lead- 
ing Humanity, his bride, to the Altar. All other beings— 
insects swimming in sunbeams up to angels flying in heaven 
are but the invited guests called into being—created—to 
attend the wedding of the Deity! 


Suns—Stars—Moons—Aerolites! | Seas—Mountains— 
Rivers—are simply bridal presents piled up here in the great 
Parlors of the Universe. Angels are the best men. The 
Hereafter is simply a wedding trip—Eternity a Honeymoon 
that never ends. Backslidings are lovers’ quarrels. 


Now Humanity was a widow—she had run off with the 
Devil and deserted Jehovah. Then the Devil had deserted 
her—turned her out on the streets of the Universe. Jesus 
Christ comes and woos and wins her. 

Angels asked, we may suppose, why the Saviour wanted 
to marry that poor widow with all those children. With no 
dower but her wants and sorrows—her heavily mortgaged 
estate? 


Spiritual Alchemy 
II. Cor, 4:17-18. 


Afflictions demonstrate the superiority of the Unseen. 
A man buying gold values the acids that test and prove his 
gold. Afflictions test, reveal the worthlessness of the seen, 
the value of the unseen. The unseen is the bloom on the 
stem of the seen. The seen is the chord; the unseen, the 
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music that rises from it. The seen is the taper; the unseen, 
the light from it. A man who sees only what he sees, is 
blind. The duty of the church is to point to the things 
unseen. The lighthouses of earth are built on the headlands 
of Heaven. 


The facts there are the stars that cheer us here. 
There the trees are growing to sweeten the Marah of Life. 
There the showers fall to water the fields of earth. The 
dying thief saw what? Tears—blood—hate! But the un- 
seen—God—angels—Heaven! You see the martyr’s fires; 
he sees by the light of those fires, the unseen way to Heaven. 
Life is a rude plant—wait till it blooms. The ploughshare 
of sorrow, driven by the Angel of Affliction—the sharp 
scythe of death—all explained in the waving harvest—unseen. 
Sorrow is the shadow of Joy—Affliction the shade of the tree 
of Life. 


Covetousness—the Spirit of the Age 
LUKE 12:15. 


Every age has its characteristic spirit. “There was the 
military age—every one longed to be a soldier. Then came 


the Literary age, when the masters of Literature were 
exalted. 


But the spirit of our age is the Third Person in the 
Trinity of Evil—Covetousness. 


In England they have a book, Burk’s Peerage, in which 
they look to find the names and pedigree of a man. But 
when we want to find out the worth of a man we go to 
Bradstreet’s Directory—this is our American peerage. The 
coat of arms emblazoned on our age is the dollar mark. 
Money-making is the most powerful monarch in the world 
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today. He holds in his grasp, Parliaments, Congresses. The 
uppermost question in every nation is “Will it pay?” The 
vast manufactories that fill the land are his temples; the 
smoke going up from their chimneys of the sacrifices upon 
his altars. The trains flying across the continent are the 
swinging censors in the hands of the great High Priest of 
Industry. The clanging machinery is the ritual to the wor- 
ship of this spirit. The million little towns are the Chorister 
boys that chant his praise. Our great cities are the grand 
choir that hymn his praises. Our railroads are the keyboards 
upon which civilization plays his praises, our ships are the 
prayers going to and fro, 


The old gods of Love and Ambition that once ruled the 
world are sacrificed to his service. Heart and brain are 
his daily offerings. 


If we do not overthrow this spirit of Mammon it will 
overthrow us. For a man’s life does not consist in the abun- 
dance of the goods that he possesses. It is what a man is 
and not what he has that makes the man. 


Doors 
I have set before thee an open door. Rev. 3:8. 


Thank God for a universe with open doors. 

God never put anyone in prison. 

Ross Winans bought beautiful statuary at great cost— 
then built a wall around it so the people could not see it. 
God has filled the world with physical, intellectual, moral, 
spiritual, beauty,—and he builds no walls of exclusiveness. 
Our art galleries are open certain days—the art gallery of 
the universe is open day and night. America is the greatest 
land because it is the land of “Open Doors.’”’ Lincoln would 
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have died splitting rails anywhere else; Garfield would never 
have gotten above driving a canal boat. 


We can open doors. Fred Smith, the great Y. M. C. A. 
man, said he was addressing a crowd one night in Lincoln, 
Nebraska: as he walked down the aisle he found Bryan 
down on his knees, pointing two young men to Christ. Smith 
was a lifelong Republican; but his party loyalty trembled. 
Said he, “If Bryan had been a candidate, and I at the polls, 
I would have voted for him there.” 


You may shut the door yourself—the door of oppor- 
tunity that God had opened before you. A story is told of 
a prisoner in a Kentucky jail for murder. A young man 
who had distinguished himself by saving a number of lives 
from a wrecked vessel, visited this prisoner, who was an 
old friend of his. Touched by his sad condition in prison he 
applied to Governor Blackburn for his pardon, and for the 
sake of his bravery, the governor signed the pardon and de- 
livered it to the young man to carry to his friend. Fearing 
to break the news too suddenly, he said to the prisoner, 
“What would you do first if you were to be pardoned?” 
Said the prisoner, “I would go to L—— and kill the judge 
who condemned me, and the man who witnessed against 
me.” He shut the door of pardon by his own unforgiveness. 
So we are shutting the doors of love, of mercy, of forgive- 
ness, every day. 


HOW TO SEE JESUS (Zaccheus) 


A man can’t live in this world without desiring to see 
Jesus. This garden? Why, what a robe its keeper wears— 
woven of the million hues—foliage trimmed with flowers! 
We want to see him who planted the forest; who sends his 
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angel, the wind, to sprinkle the earth with a cloud. We are 
here in a temple and want to see him who built it; who lit 
the stars like lamps; set the waves to chant—winds to sing— 
built the mountains like altars to smoke in the morning sun. 


When a book is before us we want to see the author. 
Where is there such a poem as creation? When we see a 
picture we want to see the artist. Where is there such a pic- 
ture as nature? When we hear music we want to see the 
singer. When we smell the fragrance we want to see the 
flower. Judea was full of the fragrance, the music of Jesus. 


(a) “But Zaccheus could not see him because he was little 
of stature.” We can’t see God—we are too short of in- 
tellectual stature. We are not honest, pure, etc. What are 
we to do? “Climb a tree.” The public schools are trees 
whose branches are full of children waiting to see knowledge 
as it passes. Observatories are high trees full of astronomers 
watching the stars. Men at sea keep a lookout aloft. 

The branches of the Bible—what a view of Jesus! 
Human history—climb that and watch Jesus as he walks 
through the world in the throng of events in Providence. 
Churches are trees that people may climb and see Jesus. 


(b) ‘For Jesus was to pass that way.” Men do not go 
to Greenland to find flowers. Some are looking in the 
snows of sin and pride to find Jesus. 

He does not “pass that way.” He is not in the gambling 
hall—not any way of selfishness. 

Get in the way of duty—of service—of humility. Cross- 
ing the ocean there are ways where trade winds blow. The 
mariner seeks these ways and is carried on his course. Get 
in the path of the blessed trade winds of God’s love and 
mercy. 
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(c) “Jesus saw him.” That tree was higher than any 
mountain on earth. Hell saw him and envied. Heaven 
saw him and admired. Jesus saw him and pitied. 

“T must abide at thy house.” Angels were calling 
Christ—there was a world to save, but he must abide at 
Zaccheus’ house. 

If a flower opens sun must shine into it; if the ear is 
open music must come in; if the heart is open Christ must 
come in. The world said before that Zaccheus was rich; 
now Christ said he is rich—rich in faith—in salvation. 


A NEW NAME-Isa. 62:2. 


What’s in a name? A great deal. Henry Wilson, 
Vice-President of the United States, began life with an 
atrocious name—it made him ridiculous. He had it changed 
to Wilson—a name which he honored and lifted to the sec- 
ond place in the nation. Who can tell how much the title 
of “Barebones Parliament” had to do with the tidal wave 
that swept the Commonwealth of England away and floated 
the Stuarts back into power? 

What child could thrive under the names Judas Isca- 
riot, Benedict Arnold? 

I did hear of an old negro who, when asked why he 
named his boy Judas Iscariot, said, ‘““Well, boss, we had 
about two dozen chillun, and when dat boy wuz born, I 
looked at him, and his mammy looked at him, and we said 
it was good for you if you had not been born, and so we 
called him Judas.” 

An Irish woman comes here poor—gets rich—puts on 
style—she is no longer Mrs. O’Brien—but Mrs. Obrian. 

The old Jewish names were full of meaning—oftimes 
characteristic of the person named. So Jacob, “the sup- 
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planter,” was not complimentary, but when his nature was 
changed, God changed his name. This brings out the strik- 
ing fact that when we are called Christians we ought to have 
a different nature. When Neander, the great Jewish scholar 
and author of Church History, was converted to Chris- 
tianity, he changed his name to Neander, a “new name.” 

Sometimes a person is lost and loses his true name—so 
when he finds his true parentage he changes his name. The 
sinner is lost, but when he finds his Father, God, he wants 
to be known by his real name. Sometimes we take a new 
name to inherit an estate. When we become a Christian 
we inherit the universe. 


OLD AND NEW WELLS—Gen. 206. 


Isaac was judicious. Held on to the old wells while he 
dug new ones. The Old Wells are necessary. “The world 
would be in a bad state if it were not for old things. It is 
the old wood that kindles our fires, the old books we read. 
All truth is old—older than error. God is older than the 
devil. Someone said to Mr. Moody, “You preach the same 
old truth you preached twenty years ago.” ‘‘Exactly,” said 
Moody, “I should be ashamed to think the Gospel I preach 
is not at least two thousand years old.” 

Politically, what would the world be without the old 
wells of Magna Charta, and Declaration of Independence? 
It took six thousand years to dig them—and cost blood and 
treasure. 

New wells are apt to be muddy. What a time they 
had in Russia digging the well of Constitutional Liberty— 
dynamite blastings, etc. 

We like old wells in business, commerce, manufac- 
turing! 
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Old banks are best, old firms. 

Spiritually we want the old wells—the well of salva- 
tion, dug in the Rock of Ages. The Son of God lost his 
life in digging that well. Yet men are always trying to dig 
new ones. Isaac dug new wells too. It is the new wood 
that produces the fruit, the new blood that builds up the 
body. 

Compare President Coolidge’s private car with Wash- 
ington’s family carriage. Compare the first locomotive with 
the present-day monster locomotive. The first steamboat 
with the latest dreadnought. So the church must dig new 
wells. ‘The Sunday School, the Epworth League, the Mis- 
sionary Society, Colleges and Training Schools, have been 
new wells from time to time. 

Combine the old and the new. 

The Mississippi River is old but ever new. Music is 
old—old notes, new operas. Pictures are old—old colors, 
new combinations. 


Section IIT. 


LETTERS AND EXTRACTS 


(Baltimore and Richmond Christian Advocate) 


ENJOYS THE BOOK OF THE BRETHREN 


open before me. What a volume! Every face is a door 

through which I pass into that enchanted land of every life 
—the Past. The first page of portraits! What a memorial 
window it is in the sacred temple of old Virginia memories! 
Upon these faces I read, stereotyped to be preserved forever, 
the records of years agone, and yet that are not gone. Every 
face is a leaf in the volume of the past. The records of time 
are kept in human character. What a Cyclopedia in the 
libraries of the future will the human family be! Every 
individual a volume bound in immortality! 


je with “The Sketches” of the Virginia Conference 


The first picture in “The Sketches” is my honored 
friend, J. B. Pace. Why, in his handsome “‘phiz” memory 
can read the record of four years in old Richmond. Park 
Place! I recall the morning I reached Richmond. Looking, 
as my brother, Tom, used to express it, as “if I were walking 
about merely to save burial expenses.” Yellow Jack had 
knocked me out on the first round in New Orleans. Our 
big hearted, big brained Senior Bishop had declined to send 
me to the Denver or that tier of Conferences. I wrote him 
to put me somewhere in “Old Virginia.” He located me at 
Park Place, and I was to wear the mantle of that grand old 
Roman “who had fought on all the towers of Carthage,” 


am 
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Dr. John E. Edwards. It was before day when we reached 
Richmond. Taking a room at Ford’s, I was quite late in 
coming down to breakfast. The dining-room was left not 
“to darkness and to me,” but to the darkey and to me. I 
wore my new clerical coat, and looked, I thought, every inch 
one of “the cloth.” Judge my astonishment when the 
“brother in black” asked me in suave tones if I was a mem- 
ber of “the Troupe!’”’ ‘What Troupe?” I inquired. ‘The 
Theatrical Troupe,” he answered. But then, Lafferty, “no 
man is a hero to his valet.” I touched Virginia Methodism 
first at the Advocate office. ‘Smoky quarters” they were, it 
is true! But through the smoke there flashed the brightest 
sparks that were struck from any editorial-anvil in the land. 
(Did I hear you say, Amen?) Brother Pace was summoned 
by telephone. When he appeared, I thought he must be the 
“son of his father.’’ So he was, but not in the sense I had 
thought. It had been my expectation to find so prominent 
aman as “Brother Pace,” a venerable patriarch. The hand- 
some young man before me, I thought, surely must be one of 
“the boys.” ‘Then came the long years at Park Place. They 
were a noble band. Lockwood, Brown, Blanton, Michaels, 
etc. I remember that a crank withdrew by certificate. I so 
noted the fact on the register. When Michaels came to keep 
the register, I found he had, with rare humor, written, 
“Amen!” after the words, “withdrew by certificate.” But 
I must not tell tales out of school. 


Just below Pace hangs the face of our “Extra Billy 
Smith,” the man of might, President of Randolph-Macon. 
He is taking the world by surprise, but not myself. I calcu- 
lated his orbit when we were at College. Found and have 
always announced him as a star of the first magnitude. Ask 
Professor Hoss, our Nashville luminary, if he recalls some 
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prophesyings as to Smith by myself at Abingdon, Va., in 
1879 or 1880. What the Principal of Bethel Academy had 
done for me at College I felt that he would do for the world 
—that was, help it. Will Smith’s face is to me a more 
charming volume than ‘Tom Brown’s School Days at Rug- 
by.” There were brave old days at Randolph-Macon. 

Then Pettyjohn, of Lynchburg, one of nature’s noble- 
men. Back of him rises before me “old Memorial.” The 
Winfrees, Southalls, Iveys, Bondurant. There is the petite 
figure Brother Ford. He was the man God used to start our 
glorious revival. He sprung it on me. There, too, in 
memory’s picture I see hovering above and over it all the 
glorified spirit of the glowing Stamey. He did most of our 
preaching during that great work. 


STINGY IN SUNSHINE 


How any Virginia Methodist can be without the 
“Sketches” he must explain, for I cannot do it. I slept one 
night in a house in Frederick, Md. The windows were very 
small. The hostess explained that the grand old mansion 
was built before the revolutionary war. The tax on glass 
was high. ‘They had economized by putting in small win- 
dows. Economy in sunshine is bad policy. The “Sketches” 
is a window through which streams the sunshine of holy 
memories. Let it be opened in every home. It is the un- 
inspired Acts of the Apostles. But you Virginians live too 
much in the past. I want you to look through the great optic 
of the Advocate at the present. 

Some time ago I went to Mare Island, the great national 
naval station of this coast. It is near us, and my purpose 
was to look after a Virginia boy in the hospital who had 
distinguished and almost extinguished himself in the “Samoa 
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disaster.” Did you ever hear of any place where the Vir- 
ginian did not distinguish himself? The boy had been dis- 
charged from the hospital, and I suppose has long since found 
a sweeter rest on the bosom of his Lynchburg mother than 
the bosom old ocean gave him. 


XIX CENTURY ON A VACATION 


The island is a delightful spot. It is as if Science had 
stood here, and said, ‘Let the waters bring forth after their 
kind,” and they swam all around with crafts of every size. 
Then she said, “‘Let the earth bring forth after its kind,” 
and this island, a barren waste twenty years ago, now 
blossoms with gardens and groves. ‘Dolce far niente.” A 
quiet eddy in the mighty rushing current of our western 
life is this spot. Not the silence that we find in the great 
Sierra fastnesses. “There the quiet is like the great lingering 
fragments of the primeval shattered by the first creative word. 
I know nothing like that silence where the soul seems alone 
with God. But the quiet here seems different. It is as if the 
great nineteenth century had gone on a vacation. The great 
angel of civilization, wearied with its labors, has come here to 
lie down to rest. It seems a very grove of the “Lotus Eaters.” 
The very ocean has hushed its roar, and the waves are singing 
a drowsy “lullaby.”’ There is the quiet, dreamy air that ling- 
ers On a university campus. The deliciousness of idleness! I 
was hungry for it. I revelled in it. It is a delightful living, 
breathing calm. Not the absence of life as in the mountains, 
but life at rest. Here lies at anchor dismasted, housed in 
and sheltered from the storms, the old Hartford. How with 
her tongues of flame from the mouths of her port holes she 
sang triumphant notes in the awful music of the great civil 
war! I could not but think, as I looked at her, sheltered 
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from the elements, of the proud day when she, under old 
Farragut’s tread, had bid defiance to the rain of shot and shell, 
to the storm of battle. There is the Nipsic, too, which wres- 
tled victoriously with the tornado at Samoa in 1889. Its 
propeller all bent as if beaten by the waves—the fierce teeth 
of the angry sea—is kept here on the grounds as a curiosity. 
It sailed two thousands miles with its propeller thus dam- 
aged. Wonder if the “propellers” of the old Ship of Zion, 
the secret, hidden prayers, do not need overhauling? ‘Take 
her into the dry-dock of the class-meeting and overhaul her! 


OCEAN GREYHOUND 


Here, too, is the San Francisco, a magnificent new gov- 
ernment cruiser, being fitted for its first voyage. A thing of 
beauty, as it lay there unfinished, it seemed a swan 
“moulting.”” It is one of our new navy, and was built at San 
Francisco. Fleet, swift, with long villainous looking guns— 
an “ocean greyhound,” with the “teeth” of a bull-dog. I 
went down into its deeps to look at its machinery. Its 
“bowels” are no “bowels of mercy.” Just across the bay I 
called on Lieutenant Buhler, a son-in-law of Dr. Potter. 
The Lieutenant is a scientific genius and an officer in the 
navy. 


3 


CHINESE CHEFS 


My relations with China have been a little strained of 
late. Ching has resigned and “Tom” is Prime Minister at 
the Hotel Hannon. Ching has been negotiating for a return 
to power, but revolutions never move backwards. ‘Tom, the 
wily Mongolian, holds the fort. He is a great success—per- 
haps equal to Ching. Has introduced a number of reforms. 
Among other things, “quail on toast” and “batter cakes.” 
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He is not so conservative as Ching—is more given to change 
in his bill of fare. His pastries are unrivaled and his taste 
in beefsteaks matchless. Shortly after he came, I had to 
leave the city early one morning. The next week he wanted 
to know if I would be called and breakfast at the same hour. 
Such is their regularity of movement and their tendency to 
repeat that he evidently thought I was to revolve in a regular 
orbit that would take me out of the city upon that particular 
day for the term of my natural life. They are to be the peo- 
ple of the future—these Chinamen. An old bird of this race 
has been in the employ of Brother John Rudde, the rich 
banker of Merced, for years. For the purpose of a change 
he took work upon a ranch, but soon returned. When ques- 
tioned, he said, ““Me no likee the man. He no talkee at 
table. He eat allee samee as hog.” “The man had not asked 
the blessing at the meals. 


We develop here two curiosities of crime. What do you 
think of this for the “wild and woolly” West. A burglar 
made his way into a house, waked a young lady, told her 
he had come to kiss her. This he proceeded to do and gal- 
lantly retired. What do you think of my organizing a body- 
guard to protect myself against female burglary of this kind ? 
Perhaps you think nature has secured me! 


Take another case. Officer Callinan was called to the 
stand and told a story that brought Mr. Doyle to the front 
as one of the coolest specimens of the criminal classes that 
ever appeared in the court of justice. ‘About 4 o’clock on 
Sunday morning,” he said, “I was passing in front of No. 
268 Golden Gate Avenue, when I heard a noise and saw a 
light twinkling in the basement of the house. I went around 
to the rear, on Hyde Street, and saw a man standing at 
the kitchen door fumbling with some keys. He did not 
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seem a bit put out when I approached him and asked what 
he was doing. ‘It’s none of your business,’ he replied. I 
noticed that he was in his stocking feet. I waited a while 
to see what he would do, and he asked me when I was going 
to get tired. Then he leaned against a post and waited for 
me to go. I finally asked him if he lived there. He an- 
swered, ‘Yes, I do. Don’t you want to see my room? I 
said that I would, and he went into the basement and en- 
tered a small room. I looked in and saw that it contained 
a bed. The prisoner sat down and took off his clothes and 
climbed into the bed. ‘Satisfied now?’ he asked. I said I 
didn’t know. But I went out into the yard again. Just as I 
got out, a window upstairs was opened, and some one who 
had heard us talking asked, ‘What’s the matter?’ I asked 
if they had a man employed who slept in the basement. ‘Yes, 
a Chinaman,’ answered the gentleman at the window. I 
jumped into the basement to get Doyle, but he had disap- 
peared. His shoes were standing at the foot of a staircase 
leading upstairs and I took them in charge.” Young Doyle 
listened intently to the officer’s story, but never turned a hair. 
He was evidently unconscious of the cool nerve he had dis- 
played. ‘‘Where did you catch him?” asked the prosecuting 
attorney. “I got him about ten minutes later down on 
Larkin Street, near Park Avenue. He had his trousers and 
one sock on. I put his shoes on him at the station. ‘They 
fitted him nicely.” The youthful Mr. Doyle saw that he 
was in a bad fix. He did not deny that he was wandering 
about the house and could give no good reason for being 
there. He denied, however, that his purpose was robbery. 
He was held to answer before the Superior Court in $2,000 
bonds. Then his freckled face lighted up with a grin. He 
nodded to his attorney and passed out of the court-room in 
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charge of an officer. ‘‘He’s the coolest cuss I ever saw,” re- 
marked Officer Callinan. 

Why, the genius and nerve expended by some men to 
get themselves into the penitentiary might, if directed into 
proper channels, put them in the United States Senate or 
make them perhaps editor of the Advocate. ‘‘What fools we 
mortals be.”” Amen! 

San Francisco, Cal., 1888. 


A Funeral Sermon 
(Pacific Methodist Advocate) 


Centenary Methodist Episcopal Church (South) cele- 
brated the “Glorious Fourth,” our national anniversary, in 
magnificent but costly style. Our church building and 
parsonage, with the furniture of both—amounting to some 
$25,000—were devoted to “fireworks” on that eventful 
night. Like Elijah, it went up in a chariot of flame; and, 
like Elijah, we hope it will appear again, transfigured and 
clothed in garments of brick and mortar. 


THE PAST HISTORY OF DECEASED 


In the veins of Centenary there flowed good blood. It 
was “born of poor but pious parents.” It is the legitimate 
child of a church planted by Dr. Bering in the heroic days 
of ’49, and was born about 1881, being cradled in its present 
building. ‘The building was erected and occupied by the 
Baptists, the famous Dr. Kalloch being the pastor of the 
flock who worshiped there. The church then stood upon 
Russ Street. Dr. Kalloch saw that the Thermopylae of 
Spiritual San Francisco lay down in the heart of the city. 
He founded the Metropolitan Temple and our Methodism 
transplanted this tree, his church, from Russ Street to its 
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late state on Bush, near Gough. The removing involved 
much expense and great labor. The church was cut into 
two parts and the parts united when brought to the location 
it has since occupied. This was accomplished under the 
pastorate of Dr. T. H. B. Anderson. Dr. C. B. Riddick 
succeeded him, and the new-old structure was dedicated in 
the anniversary year of American Methodism. ‘To this fact 
the new child owes its name, ‘“‘Centenary.” 


Dr. Riddick served with success for three years and was 
succeeded by Dr. Ransom. Dr. Ransom remained but one 
year, and then, at the call of the Bishop, I came to the Cen- 
tenary as she sat like a widow in weeds—wooed and won 
her heart and hand. 

Four happy years have made one feel that our ecclesiasti- 
cal match as pastor and people was made in heaven. Our 
growth has not been rapid. In fact, our growth has rather 
been upward than outward. ‘There has not been so much 
of an increase of extension, but there has been a development 
of intention. A few new blooms have budded in the pews 
and the older fruit there has matured. We have lived to 
make our pulpit a window to let in the old light of the 
Gospel. 

During the years of my pastorate Centenary has been 
warmed into a quicker life in the bosom of her sister churches. 

The sympathy, the aid of all denominations has always 
been ours. May heaven repay the debt we owe them. 

The press of San Francisco has been our fast friend. 
Not one unkiad word has been spoken by this many-tongued 
angel of the press during my pastorate. ‘Through them 
as through a great telephone we have had the ear of the peo- 
ple to a degree far beyond any claim we in a human sense 


had. 
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Though small, Centenary has striven to be a living 
factor in the great moral questions of the day. With malice 
toward none, but with boldness toward all we have battled 
for the truth, as we saw it. 


In the City and County Hospital our people go every 
Sabbath to tell “God’s Four Hundred” the story of the 
cross. 

Through the Prison and Hospital Association we visit 
with our sister churches Jesus Christ in chains. 


In the temperance work we have followed wherever the 
flag of reform led. 


We have recognized that “‘bigness” does not constitute 
“oreatness.” 


In us the principles of a true church have been repro- 
duced, though upon a small scale. 


We are not a deformed only a minimized member of the 
family of Christ. We have all the organs of a fully de- 
veloped church—the Sunday School, the Christian Endeavor 
Society, the prayer meeting, the class meeting, the Helping 
Hand Society, the King’s Sons, The King’s Daughters— 
these are the hands with which Centenary is helping to lift 
San Francisco to God. 


Last spring we dressed Centenary in a new dress of 
paint, carpeting and repairs. Little did we think we were 
“anointing her for her burial.” 


Favoring breezes were filling the sails of our hopes. In 
the class meeting we have drifted close enough to heaven to 
hear the notes of the music. In our work with the erring we 
have sailed close enough to hell to hear the clank of its 


chains. The pastor had begun to look forward to the close 
of his pastorate as a bright sunset. 
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Sending to the East I had brought my gray-haired 
mother to share the feast of my closing months. With her 
had come two sweet girl nieces, to gladden my bachelor home. 
Last week was my love feast. I was enjoying the fruit of the 
old family tree in Montgomery, Alabama, and they were 
reveling in the “apples of gold,” the rich treasures of Cali- 
fornia orchards. 


Saturday came and drifted the girls via Fresno to the 
Yosemite. I spent the day with a small party hanging upon 
the backs of the hills around Sausalito. At about half-past 
7 I returned. We had just risen from evening prayer when 
mother discovered what seemed to be a fire in the public 
school in the rear of the parsonage. It was the reflection of 
the church on fire. Then the ring at the door—the call to 
flee—I bore my “Anchises” from this “burning Troy.” With 
my mother safe in the home of Mr. Wagenheim on the 
opposite side of the street, I returned to seek my ‘‘Penates”’ 
and ‘Lares.’ My first care was my “manuscripts.” Most 
of these I saved, drier than ever. 


The personal effects of mother and the girls were saved 
by the Fire Patrol. Brave, cool, they did excellent work. 
My study lamp they brought out without breaking the 
shade. A few keepsakes of mother’s, hallowed by years of 
association with sainted ones now in heaven, they rescued. 
A little Testament I carried through the war, which had been 
“under fire’ before, perished. 


The flames spread rapidly. The flames seemed hungry 
and seemed to find the church a tempting morsel. 


Could tears have put out the flames it would have been 
done. As the steeples fell one elect lady of our church was 
borne shrieking out of the crowd. 
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The fire seemed to have burned down all partition 
walls. Bishop Fowler showed his heart as big as brain, of- 
fered home and substantial assistance, if needed. Dr. Easton, 
Calvary’s royal pastor, the king’s son, threw open his hos- 
pitable manse to us. 

Our own people gave us many homes for the one we 
have lost. Howard Street Methodist, Plymouth Congre- 
gational, St. John’s and Central Presbyterian Churches have 
offered to share their sanctuaries with us. 

Adversity, like night, brings out the stars. We feel 
that God is leading us by the pillar of fire to the promised 
land of a brighter future. 


San Francisco, Calif., 1891. 


Dr. Hannon “Goes West” 
(Nashville Advocate) 


The first step in Abraham’s development was to “go 
West.” In the reign of William the Conqueror, William 
de Hertburn took for himself the manor of ‘““Wessynton”’ or 
“Washington,” or “farther West.” So the Washingtons are 
simply people who ‘“‘go West?” ‘The wise men found the 
Saviour in the West. Are not the nations today finding in 
the valleys and the gold mines of the West the mangers out 
of which come saviours from poverty and famine. Going 
West a man hears God’s sermon on the bigness of things 
in general and the littleness of things in particular. The king 
of Morocco, in his studies of geography, has Morocco painted 
larger than the rest of the world. The Virginians, the finest 
people on the planet, spell Virginia with too big a V. Many 
Southern Methodists mar the Cosmos by locating the center 
at Nashville. All roads to heaven don’t lead through the 
Publishing House. Country and patriotism are prejudice’s 
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swaddling clothes. There is a higher word than “patriots.” 
The man of the future will be cosmopolitan. 


Progress. There is the same old devil here with a 
different dialect, and the same old, older God. The human 
soul blossoms here with the tear and the smile just as it does 
on the Atlantic Slope. Progress is a delusion of the optimist. 
The orbit of the race is a re-entrant curve. If there is move- 
ment upward, it is by a spiral. There has been great change, 
but no progress. Every mountain must have a valley. For 
every ascent there is somewhere a descent. ‘There is more 
push and vim here than at the East. The divorce court has 
pushed the sanctity of marriage aside. Success has pushed 
honesty out of the way. The race has not improved under 
its “second probation” here upon the shores of the Pacific. 
The unit of the individual man is far from being larger than 
at the East, either morally or mentally. ‘The family, which 
constitutes the “molecule” in the social structure, is not up 
to the family life of olden times. The hope of the race is 
regeneration, not emigration. The “regenerate man,’’ the 
“new men,” is the next step in evolution. "This regenerate 
man is the “missing link” upward. Civilized man is simply 


the old link gilded. 


Churches. The M. E. Church, Presbyterianism, and 
Romanism are strong here in “Frisco.” Our Church is a 
Ruth gleaning among the reapers. But Ruth is remembered 
and the reapers forgotten. It was a great day when she 
gathered that sheaf of “the bearded grain,” the manly Boaz, 
into her bosom. History is full of surprises. Who can tell 
but that the Lord of the harvest will elect the little Ruth 
of Southern Methodism to honor in these parts. An apricot 
tree may be of more value than a Yosemite pine. Despise 
not the day of small things. Bishop Wilson preached for us 
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on last Sunday. It was perhaps the brightest day the Church 
has ever seen—four valuable additions, and Centenary in 
tears. Hallelujah! Divided Methodism is a misfortune— 
less noticeable here in the great spiritual prairie of the city 
than in the smaller places. The two streams somewhere in 
the future must run together. The Church of the future 
will be a great Mississippi carrying in its bosom as it nears 
the ocean of eternity all sects swallowed up. ‘““Then cometh 
the end.” The Church of the present does it duty best in 
irrigating the continent of time by dividing into great tribu- 
taries and denominational rivulets. 


Preachers’ Meetings. I attend the preachers’ meeting 
of the M. E. Church. They are a brainy, working body of 
men. ‘Their ship is well manned. Sometimes the Southern 
question is “grazed,” but no harm is done. Fraternity is a 
reality with them. I feel at home. The pulpit of San Fran- 
cisco averages well, but there are, I believe, no towering 
heights—no Mount Shastas. 


The World. ‘The Church is on good terms with the 
world. The world is amiable and kind toward the Church. 
It seems to wish us well. Some time ago, it is said, a “sport- 
ing clergyman’s” horse was on a race-course. As he came in 
leading, the band, with a delicate sense of the fitness of things, 


played “Nearer, My God, to Thee.” Last week I received 
this card: 


_ _ Rev. Joun Hannon—Dear Sir: We beg to tender you the 
inclosed two seats for the Baldwin Theater, Monday next, July 30, 
and we hope you will attend the performance of “The Wife” on 
that evening—a play which has received much commendation from 
the clergy of New York City. Kindly favor us with a reply. 


Respectfully, DanizL FROHMAN, 
Office of New Baldwin Theater, San Francisco, July 27, 1888. 
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Changes. The human body changes, it is said, every 
seven years. California society changes more rapidly. The 
Churches, like healthy angels, vary their physiognomy from 
year to year. Said an elect lady of our Church: “Dr. 
Fitzgerald does not know a member of our Church!” 


Pacific Methodist. Godbey is our colorbearer, and holds 
aloft the Pacific Methodist. I believe you were the first 
editor. Your clothes fit him. How about the Nashville 
mantle when you go to take your place on the editorial staff 
of The New Jerusalem “Hourly,” published by “Gabriel 
& Co. ?” 


The Geysers. Your young friend, Rev. W. E. Towson, 
formerly of Vanderbilt, after showing his people the wonders 
of the spiritual world, has been exhibiting to me the glories 
of the physical. Through his management I found myself 
in a Jersey wagon with supplies for man and beast, and bound 
for the ‘‘Geysers.”’ Said supplies for man consisted in part 
of three ladies—Miss Hatton, of Nashville, Mrs. Vaughn 
and Mrs. Chadburn, of California. The Publishing House 
has, I dare say, been a Geyser this summer, and I know your 
California heart is breaking one of the commandments, and 
you are coveting my seat in that Jersey? ‘The Geysers are 
in Sonoma County. A ride through a country of gorgeous 
magnificence; dined under the shadow of a magnificent 
height, where a robber for “standing the stage up” had been 
shot a few months before. He killed the sheriff first, how- 
ever. Of course no robber of picturesque taste would stop a 
brace of Methodist parsons. At night we built our bivouac 
fires near the Geysers. The great mountains seemed tents 
which unseen spirits had pitched, and the mists rising from 
the Geysers seemed the smoke from their bivouac fires. Per- 
haps our ladies the next morning shared with the wild flowers 
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in the use of the “dew-drops” as mirrors. Suffice to say 
there seemed no defect of toilet. A short drive, and here 
stands the hotel, differing from our great Palace Hotel as a 
sweet country Maud Muller in muslin would differ from a 
fashionable ballroom belle with train and diamonds. After 
all there is a freshness in our country lass not found in our 
city belles, those wondrous creations of the milliner. Out of 
the windows, as so many eyes, the country hotel looks upon 
us with a tender sweetness that makes us long for a week in 
her bosom. But yonder are the Geysers’ vapors rising. It 
looks as if the old mountains had lit their pipes for a smoke. 
We don’t wonder the first discoverer reported that he had 
discovered ‘“‘the burnt district,’ as Sam Jones calls the in- 
fernal regions. One of the springs is called the “Devil’s 
Inkstand.” Edgar A. Poe might have dipped his pen in it 
when he wrote the “Raven.” I have written a sermon. I 
have thought of every grave-yard as a field of Geysers—some 
bursting forth in the resurrection pure fountains of immor- 
tality to water heaven, others as dark streams of bitter waters 
to be drained off into the lake of fire. The whole scene is 
like the abandoned camp of Macbeth’s witches—caldrons 
fuming, stewing, and hissing. 


The Petrified Forest. Our road is a winding stairway 
up the mountains as into some palace of the gods. Now 


and then a resting place, like a balcony, from which we see 
wondrous sublimities. 


The Summit. Here we pause for a moment, and begin 
the descent. We must go downhill to see much in life that 
is glorious. Old age is going downhill. But how glorious 
the possibilities of an ideal old age! What wondrous views 
they get as the shadows fall and deepen! and just yonder 
beyond the grassy mounds of the graveyard “those grassy 
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hilltops of a far-away world” lies heaven. Going downhill 
financially. What views of the sweet, deep valley of hu- 
mility! Everybody likes going uphill. Somebody ought to 
preach on “going downhill.” Best of all, it’s easy. 


Another Bivouac. I don’t think I have camped before 
since the days of ’65, when with a parole in my pocket as 
Sergeant-Major, Twenty-fourth Cavalry, I slept with the 
groans of the dying Confederacy in my ears. But there are 
the same old stars looking down upon me, and the same God 
behind the stars. Our last bivouac will be in the graveyard, 
under grassy tents. The great Captain will watch the camp. 
We will wake to the reveille of the resurrection morn. How 
many of the brave old boys of ’65 are already in that encamp- 
ment of the dead! 

Next morning Towson discovers that another room in 
our hotel has been occupied. In a neighboring field a tramp 
is crawling out of the hay-stack and shaking himself. ‘The 
big-hearted Californian who had thrown open his ranch to 
us gave us buttermilk, and we were off. A few miles, and 
then there is a long, long ride before us. We get into the 
chariot of imagination. On and on! We pass by Columbus 
on his way to America—pass Hannibal at the gates of Rome 
—pass the Tower of Babel and the Garden of Eden—on, 
until we have lost ourselves in the deeps of a primeval forest, 
and stumbling upon a preadamite, we demand of him that 
he give an account of things in general and of himself in 
particular. 

Rev. Mr. Clifford, of the M. E. Church, and a friend 
have purchased the forest. The entrance is free to preachers, 
and Miss Clifford, who with her fine eyes make one of the 
party feel that he is only partly petrified about the heart, 
consents to become our guide. She is a fine substitute for 
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the mythical preadamite, and reads to us so much of the 
history of the forest as has been deciphered from the rocky 
records. The hypothesis is that a lake once stood where the 
forest lies; that a vast land-slide from a neighboring moun- 
tain buried numberless trees in the lake. Mineral properties 
in the water did the rest. About 300 specimens have been un- 
earthed. One, the “Pride of the Forest,” is 11 feet in 
circumference, and about 80 feet in length—at least only 
80 feet have been uncovered. 

We looked and wondered; then turned our backs upon 
the great mausoleum of these uncrowned monarchs of the 
forest, embalmed by old nature when Pharaoh was only a 
thought in the divine Mind. 

I preach Sunday night, God willing, on ‘The Petrified 
Forest.”” Come and hear us. Don’t you know Churches 
that are petrified forests that should be orchards of God? 

The National Educational Convention, like a great 
flower, has blossomed, withered, and died here upon the 
shores of the Pacific; but some of its sweetness still lingers. 
Among them is the daughter of a Nashville banker. A pic- 
ture of her, and you will recognize: Fancy a handful of 
California sky, golden sunshine, and ruddy bloom made into 
eye, cheek, hair, and fashioned into a woman. You know 
her. Miss ? Guess again. Why did you not drift 
to us on the current of education? Amen. 


San Francisco, Cal., 1888. 


California Dreams 
(Baltimore Christian Advocate) 
California on a vacation slows down to a speed at which 


Richmond and Nashville move when at their best. Last 
August, stopping the engine and taking in sail, I began to 
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drift. Just as the sun on his great bicycle of the ecliptic 
dashed behind the horizon faithful “Boxer” trotted up the 
streets of the little hamlet of San Juan, and my first day’s 
vacation was over. San Juan is one of a long line of missions 
with which the old Padres a century ago garrisoned these 
shores for God. Near Monterey there stands a signboard, 
marking the spot where the prow of Father Juniperro Serra 
touched on June 3, 1779. On the other side of the continent 
the “Eggs” (a little addled) brought over to Jamestown, 
and in the Mayflower to Plymouth Rock, were hatching out 
the American Eagle. The old monks did their work—did 
it well, and have passed on. ‘There in the starlight stands 
the old Adobe Church—the deserted cloisters of the monks 
all fallen silent now! The whole an aged Simeon standing 
singing its “Nunc Demittis’’ with the young child, Protest- 
antism, in his arms. In their whited ghastliness the old 
structures almost seem ghosts! ‘The little hotel at which 
I stop—built of adobe, and facing upon the “plaza” with 
them—was probably of the monks’ building. In the dimness 
of the twilight, Reflection, that old owl dwelling in the 
solitudes of the soul, flutters hither and thither in a shadowy 
way. The old semi-ecclesiastic civilization, whose bleaching 
skeletons we see in the ruins that lie around us, is compared 
with the full-blooded young Protestantism now dominant. 
Years ago I read the statement in Balmes that “the Refor- 
mation was the greatest evil that for centuries had befallen 
the race.” I recall the indignation that glowed in “Young 
Protestant America.”’ But years have cooled down my hot 
blood. It is the twilight of the day—almost of life. The 
aspect of things seems changed. The “A. P. A.’s” are not 
around to watch. My Protestant convictions are enfeebled 
by the “dim religious light” of the evening—Nature is at 
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vespers! Timidly there creeps up into my mind the question, 
Was Romanism so bad after all? I contrasted the Old 
Padres merely annoying the Indians with civilization, and 
Protestantism destroying them. Was the civilization that 
rolled westward across the Rockies more Christ-like than that 
the good Fathers planted here in the days agone? Let the 
few withered tribes of Indians left answer. I was not only 
“Looking Backward,’ I was moving backward—I even sup- 
ped on beefsteak cooked Spanish style. Wondered how a 
heretic would look cooked Spanish style? I was fast be- 
coming a Reactionist! If aman is what he eats, much more 
are his dreams what is eaten. My pillow was that night 
stuffed with medieval dreams, my stomach with that Spanish 
cooked beefsteak. I dreamed that the “Good old days” that 
never really existed, had come again. The scientific spirit— 
that “Smart Aleck’—who is making a spectrum analysis of 
the light that shone in Moses’ face—babbling “proto” and 
“deutero,” Isaiah—was spanked, boxed and sent to bed. I 
said, Amen! With that young gentleman disposed of, the 
door of visions and dreams was opened. 


As I dreamed, the whole black vault of the heavens be- 
came a great Confessional Box. Yonder the San Gabriel 
mountain became a monk, and the beautiful San Juan Valley 
was a nun kneeling at his feet and confessing. ‘The night 
itself became a black tonsured friar, sitting here in the great 
cathedral of Being. The constellations as they dipped be- 
hind the horizon, seemed the beads upon his rosary dropped 
from his great black fingers, as he counted them. Then I 
saw “Authority”—that venerable gentleman whom my friend, 
Luther’ had dealt a harder blow than he intended—begin to 
revive, like the beast in Revelation that was wounded, and 
began to live again. He delegated to me his power. For 
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once “revolutions had moved backward.” Authority became 
a great sword, whose hilt was at Nashville, and its point 
everywhere. Error was slain; differences ceased. Now I 
saw Authority, and it had become a great “lawn-mower,” 
sweeping over the Church! It cut down all independent 
thought. We were beautiful in our own eyes. All thought, 
all felt, all looked alike. Smooth, dull, monotony every- 
where! Our Zion seemed a great lawn, and passing denomi- 
nations looked upon it, and said, How level! How smooth! 
How green! I was making the Church after my ideal. 
When I decreed that there should be three orders in the 
ministry, and that I should do the ordering, some murmured. 
I held up the thumbscrew, which in my dream was called 
a “veto!” Behold they were smitten with a great terror. 
They submitted, but not without kicking. (In the early 
days of California in a mining camp the men agreed in one 
of the ‘‘messes” that whoever first found fault with the 
cooking should himself in turn become cook. This was a 
punishment they dreaded. Hence submitted uncomplain- 
ingly to much bad cuisine. One day the cook overturned the 
salt box in the dinner. It was trying. They grinned—tried 
to bear it. One poor fellow unable to hold in said, “This is 
awful salty,” and then remembering the terrible penalty, 
added, ‘“‘But it’s good.”’ So I could hear all over the Church 
men say of my doctrines, “It’s awful salty!” But when 
they saw the terrible “veto,” they added quickly, “But it’s 
good!’ Then it was whispered to me (whence I could not 
determine) that I was to reestablish a doctrine of “The 
Real Presence,” under a new guise. To make men believe 
that a thing was present when it was absent! So it was 
decreed that a Bishop absent on one side of the continent 
was present on the other side. That a Presiding Elder filled 
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all the pulpits at once and all the time on his district. How 
the hearts of many leaped for joy at this discovery. No 
more could it be said “‘a Bishop never visited this part of the 
work.” Our Chief Pastors were now always with us, and, 
oh! the ecstacy! the bliss! of always having the Presiding 
Elder present! I saw some objecting to this, and forthwith 
began to revolve a new-style of “thumbscrew,” but I was 
refused a patent on it and will not tell what it was. 


Then I dreamed that Elijah and John the Baptist were 
still troublers of Israel. “They must be dealt with. So I 
decreed that Elijah must stop roving, and evangelize only 
under Ahab as Presiding Elder, while John the Baptist was 
located against his will at Jerusalem. 


The press was no longer to do evil. It was to become 
a mighty engine to advance my ends. ‘The broad-shouldered 
Nashville “Advocate,” the stiff-backed ‘‘Richmond,” the 
fiery “Methodist and Way of Life,” the plucky “Era,” all 
by the General Conference decree became mine. Every 
number issued was to bear the inscription, “‘Dictated,”’ upon 
its forehead! And this inscription was the mark of the 
beast ! 


Then was I lifted over the mountain, and stood upon 
the seashore. The great battleship “Monterey” anchored 
there; I, in my vision, took to be “The Old Ship of Zion.” 
The ocean was the General Conference. There was much 
“wind!” Now the old ship was sailing “the seas!’ What 
a voyage! We touched at the isles—at the continents! Na- 
tions came on board. Suddenly all was changed. An “An- 
cient Mariner” in an evil hour shot the ‘“‘Albatross,” the 
angel of Evangelism, that hovered over our Methodism to 
bless it. There was much consternation. I caught the 
“Albatross” as it fell. Its dying song was, ““The world is 
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my parish!” I looked, and behold the albatross of evange- 
lism was none else than the spirit of John Wesley. 

Then the voyage ceased to prosper! There were dead 
men on the decks! dead men in the rigging! dead men on 
the lookout aloft. The Church drifted into forms and dis- 
putes as to order. It seemed “‘a painted ship upon a painted 
ocean.” No more could we see “the light that is not on sea 
or shore,” but had been in our hearts. There was “water, 
water everywhere, and not a drop to drink.” The old 
aqueducts of revival were broken up. 

Now there was a supper! It was the Bridal Supper of 
the Lamb. ‘There was an “Ancient Mariner” that stopped 
the guests—the Churches—as they swept in, and behold the 
mariner was like unto certain resolutions in Southern 
Methodism. The arrow he had shot the albatross with had 
been made of the wood of “intolerance!”’ And now we saw 
that ‘“‘he prayeth best who loveth most”—loveth both Bishops 
and Evangelists! 

Now my sleep became sweeter. My pillow was as 
swan’s down. ‘Then I dreamed it was stuffed with goose 
feathers! And behold the goose feathers were copies of the 
“Advocate,” with California letters in them, which were 
under my head. And now I had become Pope, and, like the 
good man when elected Bishop in our sister Methodism, | 
sobbed aloud, and in my sleep said, “It is in answer to the 
prayers of a life-time!” 

I could hear the multitudes calling me Pope! Pope! I 
awoke and it was little Helen calling me Papa! Papa! This 
is the true origin of the word Pope, and I was one, you see, 
at last. 

The nightmare was gone. The Church was safe! I 
was at Pacific Grove—the great “Round House,” where 
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the locomotives of the Church—Bishops, editors, pastors— 
come to be oiled! Here I heard ‘““Woman’s Rights” ex- 
pounded. I go for the sisters to preach (talk?). O'rdina- 
tion not necessary. Moody is only a layman. What say 
you to an amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States giving every woman the right to vote and to sing bass. 
Don’t plead “Restrictive Rules” of the universe on me. 

Here I met Dr. Bond, of the Front Royal Academy, 
my old co-laborer in the old days. He is a “Double Ender,” 
as an engine. Pushes and pulls! Delightful the hour we 
had, driving through the Del Monte grounds. More de- 
lightful the hours we spent driving through the gardens of 
that Past—now become a great cemetery! So many we 
knew there are dead! 

What a boon Pacific Grove! Here the days, like 
droning bees, draw the pollen from the three blooms, land! 
sea! sky! and store the honey of sweet rest in the weary 
brain cells. Move out! Amen! 

San Jose, Cal., June, 1896. 


A California Hunt 


(Nashville Christian Advocate) 
The nobility of the Old World keep their parks and 


game preserves. The Declaration of Independence is the 
patent of our nobility. ‘The vast public demesnes of Uncle 
Sam are our game preserves. The air, the sunshine—the 
game here bear the brand—carry the mark of no syndicate. 
Plutocracy and Democracy here alike “stand up” old Nature 
every summer, and “rifle” with ““Winchesters” his pockets— 
these valleys—stuffed with game. Firearms preach annually 
with tongue of flame the gospel of death to the brute crea- 
tion. The game law expires on July 15. Winking at the 
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courthouse, laughing at the jail, taking judge and constable 
with us, California goes on a vacation, and is off for a hunt. 


On Sunday Dr. T. H. B. Anderson preached for us 
one of the few really great sermons one hears in a lifetime. 
Monday comes the “getting ready.” Tacks have to be driven 
in the soles of our shoes to prevent slipping. Overalls are to 
be donned. Jim Thomas and Gus Poage are busy with the 
“Literary Department,” shaking those aged trees, the Alma- 
nacs, for shriveled chestnut jokes—to crack. A hotel has to 
be arranged on wheels. Boxes and Dr. Case’s buggy are to 
do the transportation act. Two rifles, sweet oil, blankets, 
Dr. Anderson, are “all aboard,” and we are off. 


The rest of the party had been sent in advance to serve 
notice that no deer might complain we had taken them by 
surprise. The hills above Redwood Valley are our dining- 
room. A splashing mountain stream the Ganymede that 
pressed to our lips the brimming cup of the gods. We ate 
to the music of the hounds baying far up the mountain. At 
night we camped on Eel River close to nature’s heart. The 
whole creation seemed to be bivouacking. The stars, like 
camp fires, blaze everywhere in the skies. The silent hills 
might be taken for tents pitched for the wearied forces of 
nature. Our tired hearts beat “taps,” and the camp is still. 


Before the sun had sounded “reveille’’ on the parade 
ground of the skies there was a twilight breakfast, and we 
were off. Dr. Anderson, on horseback, the ideal “solitary 
horseman,” led the van. At Ames’s ranch we “park our 
artillery” ; buggies are abandoned. Pack saddles and riding 
saddles are brought out. How much we will have to leave 
when we reach the foothills of the graveyard and begin the 
ascent of the mountains that “go sloping up to God!” Our 
camp is pitched in a wild grove. Before us towers “Old 
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Sanhedrin,” around whom the hills have gathered in a portico 
of the temple for counsel. They wear a solemn mien. Ru- 
mors of “the mighty deeds” of the young Messiah, civiliza- 
tion, have reached these wilds. Shrieking engines have sung 
his birth song. The electric light is his Star-of-Bethlehem. 
With his gospel of paint and varnish, his promise to redeem 
the waste places and make the wilderness bloom, he carries all 
before him. “What do we?” Ah, Sanhedrin! vain thy op- 
position. ‘This young heaven-born civilization shall reign. 
His righteousness (vineyards and olive groves) shall clothe 
thy rugged sides. A crown of verdure shall crown thy 
hoary brow. ‘Thy rugged feet shall be shod with orchards. 
Shall not all this be written in the Book of the Acts of 
Apostles, “Saint Art” and “Saint Science’? Amen! 


A beautiful glade stables our horses. Hunger is the 
tether and our barley sacks the picket pins that hold them. 
The days glide swiftly by. So do the deer, but the bullets 
of our boys are swifter. Marvin Ford drew the first blood. 
Jim Thomas and Holliday bring down the largest. Poage 
and Nuckolls get in good work. Will Thomas (of old 
Emory College, Georgia) deposes that a deer came to his 
death by a firearm in the hands of one T. H. B. Anderson, 
but a “writ of habeas’’ failed to produce the corpse in court. 
For this last offense—failure to produce the body—said An- 
derson is sentenced to one year’s hard labor in Missouri. 
The Hon. Wm. Ford, our County Treasurer, and Rev. D. 
L. Hargis do no harm, I believe, to anything except them- 
selves. Of course the deer know better than to come fooling 
around the Ukiah pastor. 


On Sunday morning the high-water mark is reached 
in cuisine. That breakfast was a poem. What a caterer is 
old nature! What a symphony in the broil of venison 
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brisket! But I forbear, as I see you and Lafferty reach for a 
sack of the “all wheat” and start West. Two religious 
services are held in camp. Ah, nature, truer than thy younger 
brother, man! Worship never ceases in the great cathedral 
of “immensity”! An aged Simeon thou art, waiting ever 
“the consolation of Israel.’”” Amen! 


The universe is a vast hunting ground. Astronomy is 
hunting in the park of the skies. What is the telescope but 
a gun aimed to bring down a constellation, a planet, a comet 
on the wing? What is geology but a hound trailing the 
creative forces as they walked through the universe, un- 
earthing truth as it hides in the rocks? What is botany 
but the blooming child of science chasing the flowers like 
butterflies through the seasons? ‘The telegraph poles are 
simply the “gigs” with which we spear the electric eel as he 
swims in the deeps of space. 


What are the churches but “deer stands”? ‘The steeples 
but guns, which the pastors hold and watch till the faithful 
pack of evangelists drive the game by? (Is it not a mistake 
to shoot the evangelist?) What were the Toronto and San 
Francisco Conventions but great “drives,” where we drive 
the dear fawns (young people) into the park of heaven? 
What is the plan of salvation but the great “tiger hunt’ to 
the death of sin—the hunt in which the Son of God lost 
his life? We must hunt for all we get. Hunting is but the 
exercise of our powers, and is it not the use rather than the 
possession of powers that gives joy? From the fin of a fish 
to the wing of an angel, from the music-box of a cricket to 
the tongue of a woman, it is use, not possession, that gives 
pleasure. What woman ever found pleasure in mere keep- 
ing her tongue? ‘True joy comes in giving anybody a 
piece of it. 
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How sapless would life be if we possessed everything, 
if there were “no more worlds to conquer,” no more blessings 
to hunt; if honor, reputation, wealth, heaven were mere 
“barnyard” fowls—not swift, falcon-winged—calling for 
truest aim, highest skill to bring them down! “Who would 
live always” where patience, courage, love, mere meat to be 
left at our doors by the “butcher’s wagon” of the universe 
called “fate?” if we did not have to “still hunt” this choice 
game in the wilderness of life, to chase it down with dogs 
of trouble, sorrow, and deep-baying grief? if we did not have 
to “fire hunt” them “shining their eyes” as they hide in the 


jungles of woe, with heaven-lit torches—the promises? 
Amen! 


Compare the muscles of an effete editor who has never 
chased aught but the elusive subscriber along the streets of 
Nashville with the muscle of a California preacher who 
hunts his congregation up the slopes of the Sierras. Wealth 
deteriorates because it makes unnecessary the chase. Provid- 
ing for every want, wealth would enervate rich American 
girls were there not still left to them the privilege of hunting 
husbands amid the effete nobility of Europe. The whole 
story of education is changing. Original investigation is in 
the air of the universities of the world. The intellect that 
never chases an idea up the rugged heights of original thought 
grows flabby. The day is past when memory, like a game- 
keeper, can be sent into the parks of a library to fetch 
our intellectual dinner. It is the truth hunted down, not 
canned meat in a text-book, that gives delight. Hunting 
for the north pole is the inspiration of the century. With the 
Dark Continent lit up, with the north pole cut down and 
corded up to cool us off by being melted in summer fire- 
places, the destiny of the race on this planet will be run. 
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We will have to seek hunting grounds in other spheres— 
go eternityward as young men now go westward. 

So humanity is a hunter! On this planet, the great 
“divide” between time and eternity, there are too many ama- 
teur hunters, “manikins” who have not caught the meaning 
of life. ‘They hardly know what they are here for. They 
found themselves here. Somehow or other that circulatory 
system of the universe, which we call the “nature of things,” 
caught them up, digested them, assimilated them, deposited 
them in the fatty tissue of life. They are mere adipose 
matter. 


The “sportsman” of the universe! Dressed in showy 
hunting suit of proprieties—his cartridge belt filled with 
very small shot—he brings down some small game—a fat 
position, a Church, a State office, wealth, reputation. Evil 
to him is only a wild beast to be shunned, not slain. The 
world’s great sorrow is only a vast morass, on the borders 
of which there is good snipe shooting called philanthropy. 
He “plays” at hunting. Go with “the Baptist.” Hunt the 
lion of self roaring in the desert of Denial! Go with Luther 
into the Alps of Consecration! Light your ‘“‘camp fires” at 
the stars! 


Chase the chamois of truth over the great glacier of a 
dead Church. Come back with young Protestantism as 
your catch. Get outside the game preserves of ‘“Establish- 
ments.”’ Go with Wesley, fight the howling wolves of self, 
of doubt, of fears, to the finish in the dens of your own 
being. “These mighty spirits supply the game markets of 
the world in literature, art, religion. In the wilds far 
beyond the fences of man’s building they trap their game. 


A man’s self is good hunting ground. Are you weary 
of the “without”? Has Columbus, Edison, Leverrier, Bar- 
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nard, taken all the big game? ‘Then there is fine sport 
“within.” When hunting within take a gun “double-bar- 
reled, first and second blessing,” telescopic sight, heavy 
caliber, Wesleyan make and patent. It is astonishing what 
finds we can make within ourselves. I brought down here 
once the law of the correlation of moral forces. “The law of 
correlation of physical force must have been a surprise when 
the sunbeam was found to be a streak of lightning masque- 


“ 


rading in another guise. How motion must have “warmed” 
up with confusion when unmasked and found to be our 
old friend heat. It was almost cruel in modern science to 
strip off the big wig of old gravitation and show that he was 
only a vibration in ether. But the most startling disclosures 
will come with the discovery of the law of the correlation 
of moral forces. To find that all vice is one. Drunkenness 
and sobriety are the same and correlate into gratification, a 
“mode of self.” All sin is a form of original sin. Thus, 
one-half dozen friends step in suddenly to dinner. You 
wonder at the wife’s embarrassment. She should be superior 
to such little vanities. There is nothing like this in you. 
Let us see. One-half dozen bishops step into your church 
suddenly. You have only an old sermon warmed over. 
Your illustrations are old—and rancid. You have let the 
fires of love burn down. There is no unction. Your “‘ap- 
plications” dull knives that won’t cut. The table linen of 
homiletics is a little soiled by frequent use. ‘There was a 
big hole eaten in the pie of your conclusion at last Con- 
ference; you run hastily to Robertson for silver forks; you 
borrow a division here, an idea there. Now who is embar- 
rassed? Our law of the correlation of moral forces arrests 
you. Your vanity is identical with that of your wife. There 
is identity in all forms of the old life. ‘The virtues of the 
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natural man can be correlated into vices. Moralist and har- 
lot, Jew and Gentile are alike under sin. Boasting’s excluded 
there. By what law? By the law of the correlation of 
spiritual forces. Thus from within we climb up the ‘other 
side,” as it were, and reach the summits of the great truths 
of revelation. 


Southern Methodism should organize a big California 
hunt. Keener, our Senior Bishop—our Archbishop, the 
“Grand Old Man,” the Gladstone of the Church—what 
could he not do, drawing his bow as the great “presiding 
elder” of the Redwood District? In his youth he brought 
back from the Post Oak Circuit the most toothsome literary 
dish ever served Southern Methodism. Here in his mature 
years he could find bigger game. Dine us on buffalo hump! 
Bishop Wilson, with his deadly “manlicher”! The man- 
licher sends its bullet through the front rank, kills the man 
in the second rank. Wilson puts force enough in his mental 
projectile to reach posterity, the second rank. Here he 
could bring down the itinerating grizzly now seeking a loca- 
tion amid these fastnesses. Key, Granbery, Fitzgerald, 
Hendrix—those shekinal natures in the temple of our 
Methodism—chloroforming their bullets with love, could 
do execution artistic upon the brute creation. “The bravest 
are the gentlest.” Galloway, the gallant, that mighty man 
of valor! Our mountains would give fit pedestal for such 
a character. Here the courage that shines in Church coun- 
cils could flash on the “hunting ground.” Duncan, who 
rules a Conference without a “gavel,” would find that lower 
creatures than man have to be led by “lead.” Bishop Har- 
grove, “old Fair Play,” could umpire the hunt, firing the 
“transfer gun” with great skill. 
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Monday morning I was signaled to go far up on “old 
Sanhedrin.” A messenger had come for me. Death was 
driving across the mountains of the graveyard. We must 
haste along the highways toward Ukiah. When we reached 
home, the day, like a wounded gladiator, was lying down to 
die in the arena of our beautiful valley. Here in his sick 
chamber young Arthur Scott had brought to bay the monster 
that ravages the world. The fight was on. It was going 
hard with Arthur. The hunt of life had ceased to be “sport.” 
It had become tremendously earnest. Our weapons came 
short of the mark. But a shot from the heights, “I am the 
resurrection and the life.” Another: “Brought life and im- 
mortality to light.” The aim is unerring. Death is slain. 
“The lame take the prey.’ The hunt of life is over. 
Triumphant through the canyon of the grave Arthur goes 
home. Amen! 


Ukiah, Cal., 1896, 


California Hash 


(Richmond Christian Advocate) 


The “Old Richmond” comes weekly with a coronet of 
diamonds on her brow. How the first page flashes! As I 
open it, her columns seem arms—dimpled with poesy, mus- 
cled with thought, sparkling with pearls! What delirium 
of pleasure as she throws them about us! Is it a wonder 
that she draws the manliness of the Church to her? 


A Funny Fate. I used to wonder whence all this 
brilliancy. Years agone, in the old “days that are no more,” 
I used to hear the voice of the “Richmond” at the grave of 
Dr. George W. Bagby, over the bier of Leroy M. Lee, by 
the coffin of the great Beecher, and could only sit and wonder. 
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My whole being would say, ‘Whence these utterances?” 
Bishops and all confessed the spell, but none could answer. 
The secret at last is out. “Whole Wheat Flour!” To the 
Parcae, the three mystic sisters—the Fates of antiquity—the 
nineteenth century adds another Fate. Mighty to decide hu- 
man destiny, to change the currents of history! Yes, another 
Fate! It is none less than Lafferty’s phos-phate! Supreme 
among the Fates is phosphate. The loaded dice of the old 
Goddess of Destiny were simply grains of Virginia wheat. 
These little seed are the destiny—compelling forces ot crea- 
tion. I am rewriting my Philosophy of History, of Art, 
of Poetry, of Music, of Statesmanship! Wheat explains 
it all! 


Excursus on Socks. Southern Methodism glories in her 
press. Our papers are the sails upon the masts of the Old 
Ship of Zion. (They flap a little empty sometimes because 
of difficulties in raising the wind.) Our papers seem to be 
all doing well. Better in some respects than many of the 
secular papers. It crept out some time ago at a California 
Press Association that things were improving because the 
editors now wore socks. ‘This mark of prosperity we have 
had among our editors for years. You, I am sure, wore 
them when we used to room together at the Virginia Con- 
ference, and ran together at ““Che White’—though they may 
have been borrowed. Wilson, of the South Carolina, had 
them on, I think, when he and I cruised together through 
Canada and New York. There were probably holes in them, 
as he was a widower then. I feared that the “boys” were 
going to take “the socks off Sam Steel’ a few years ago. 
But it is dangerous to get too near Sam’s heels. God bless 
him! Long may it be before he becomes a ’’sockless Socrates!” 
Our Wilson does not need them, tall giant of the Redwoods 
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as he is. But we intend him to wear silk ones, and you fel- 
lows must pay for them. The Western work must be sus- 
tained. 

Scattering Cartridge-——The papers are the eyes of the 
Church. The first condition of a good eye is not beauty; 
it is to see, and see clearly. The papers are the tongues of 
the Church. The first condition of a good tongue is to tell 
and to tell it straight. Don’t polarize the light. Woe to that 
Church, where, as the French Senator puts it, “Journalism 
has become a trade, not a profession.” Turn on the light! 
A friend in San Jose showed me a tarantula. He tried to kill 
it by bottling it up in water, but it would not drown. He 
shut it in a vacuum; it would not smother. He put it in the 
sunshine; it died instanter. ‘There are moral, social, ecclesias- 
tical evils that die only in the light. A sunbeam will break 
up a rat-hole. A street-lamp will reform an alley. A lie, 
conceit, narrowness, bigotry die in the light. ‘“‘Give Ajax 
but light; he asks no more.” 


Each Man His Own Occulist. You see I am the self- 
constituted “tribune” of the Church. The press needs re- 
forming, and I charge nothing for doing it. The only diff- 
culty with us reformers is that we need reforming. A 
Chinese proverb says, “Not the cry, but the flight of the 
leader moves the wild fowl to follow it.” Seneca wrote his 
essay on “self-denial” upon a table of solid gold. Seneca 
did nothing. Jesus Christ played the accompaniment to 
the Gospel upon an instrument called the cross. Jesus Christ 
caught the ear of the world. Let the self-sacrifice of the 
evangelist be seen and read of all. A reformer may live above 
the “timber line” of criticism. 


The Virginia Conference. So the Old Virginia is just 
leaving the depot of ’95 for 96. Many of the old conduc- 
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tors—the old “train “crew’—are gone. Edwards! Southall! 
Peterson! Twitty! Galloway in the cab; broad-browed, big- 
chested! Brain and heart! Pious, eloquent! Under the 
Bishop’s mitre is a warrior’s head. Chivalric, heroic. But 
the Virginians are all this, too, and I don’t know whose 
mistake it was. The big churches—the James River Circuit 
—are they the “sleepers?”” Meadows of Dan, the “‘caboose?” 
It’s a fine road to travel—that Old Virginia Conference. It 
would not hurt to raise the spiritual grade a little, though 
already steeper than most routes. Heaven, you know, is 
up. Amen! 


Ukiah, Cal., 1896. 


Chips from a California Workshop 


(Richmond Christian Advocate) 


They will serve to kindle a fire! To start a blaze! “In 
the grate,” did you say? No, sir! That may be the destiny 
of the rest of the ‘““Advocate.’”’ But these chips are to kindle 
a fire in the great! ‘To start conflagrations of reform. ‘To 
kindle the blaze of thought! ‘To make the great “Caldron 
of Events” boil! Please use the expression “‘seasoned” with 
reference to these chips—I do not like the term “dry” in such 
connection. 

What a wondrous “Workshop” this California! How 
the earthquake, how solar influences, how the Eons toiled 
here! How, with that mountain range as work-bench, with 
gravitation as mallet, with water as chisel, they have wrought 
in wood, in stone, in earth their best work. Hewed out 
mountains, carved out valleys, channeled rivers. Man comes, 
takes up the tools, creates art, makes money, produces ser- 


mons. 
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Please keep quiet. I see you are about to speak. Read 
that notice: ‘‘Persons admitted to this workshop will not 
interrupt the workman except by bursts of applause.” 


As you look around you grow dissatisfied with your 
smoky quarters” on the “Jeems.” “I have no such work- 
shop,” you murmur. No, and you could not run it if you did. 
“The tools to him who can use them.” A place for every 
man and every man in his place. This is the motto of Meth- 
odism. A little peg in a big hole—a little man in a big 
place! Such a spectacle would make our dim old universe 
laugh. 


“Enduring” the war, at midnight of an August day, a 
splendid rainbow spanned the heavens of North Georgia. The 
next morning our brigade found the traditional “bag of gold” 
at its end. Al vast herd of beeves for Sherman’s army. A 
yell! A charge! seventy prisoners captured, and the 1,700 
head of Blue Grass cattle were placed on the bill of fare of 
the Confederates. The whole raid was a romance—a poem 
set to the music of jingling spurs. A rare war banquet. 
“Success” spiced with “dangers.” As it rolled southward 
the great wave of blooded stock caught up a piney woods calf 
to the manor born. I smile today as I think of that calf strut- 
ting, waddling along among the thoroughbreds unconscious 
of the sad figure it cut. Ask our Bishops how a Virginia runt 
would appear among the magnificent “short horns” of the 
Pacific Conference. 

Don’t throw covetous glances toward the “setting sun.” 
You have your humble work to do. Despond not. Yours 
to raise the mission funds. Ours to spend them. Division 
of labor! “Little Boston” suggests that the inferior races 
are to absorb the carbon from the atmosphere—make it 
habitable for the “coming race.’ The self-denial of the East- 


—_ 
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ern Conferences has made possible our “Western Work.” 
No, you have not lived in vain. But stick to the lowlands. 
It is where you belong. Weak persons die in the cars when 
crossing the lofty altitudes of the Sierras. Beware! In 
Rasselas the aeronaut found that the wings which floated 
him in the water would not support him in the air. 


Now stop! Read that notice on the wall again. I see 
you are about to draw the 13th of Corinthians on me. 
Some people carry this chapter about like a pocket pistol—a 
sort of concealed Gatling gun. Unmask the Ten Command- 
ments on a camp of rascals. They reply with the battery of 
the 13th of Corinthians. ‘Faith,’ “Hope,” “Charity” fill 
the air,—bursting like bombs all around you. The fellow 
about to be lynched for murder deodorizes himself with the 
13th of Corinthians. The Rock of Ages is made the Gibral- 
tar of meanness. God never designed this. The 13th of 
Corinthians can’t be so abused. It has a “‘back action” to 
prevent it. It kicked you over when you fired it at me. 
“’Thinketh no evil.”’ Why did you charge me with harsh- 
ness then? 


Yes, there are tools in my workshop. Here is the 
chief—Perfect Metal. But not in the best shape for work. 
Mechanical construction unwieldy. ‘The present editions 
of the Bible belong to the “Stone Age.” ‘There is much in 
method, construction, arrangement. ‘The rose is not just 
so much vegetable matter—red coloring matter—wrapped up 
in green, pinned with a thorn, and passed over the counters 
to us by Nature’s “dude” clerk—the Spring season? No, 
sir! Nature’s clerks are artists. “The way the raw ma- 
terial is put up in a rose counts in part for its excellence. 
The destiny of a slice of meat may depend upon the way it is 
cut. Appetite can be created. The Bible needs a new dress. 
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Let this symmetrical daughter of truth wear new robes of 
binding, arrangement, print. Make her the “Belle” of the 
Book family. You don’t want a whole buffalo laid upon 
your table at once. A “tenderloin” at a time. Small volumes. 
Shakespeare has changed his dress. The Bible, his divine 
sister, wears the “‘bodice” of her great grandma. 


The “Higher Critics” do hurt. I institute the school 
of “Lower Critics.’ Take Professor Moulton’s (University 
Chicago), edition of Isaiah. We feel almost as if we had 
found a “tertiary Isaiah’—so different seems our old 
prophet in his “silk tie,,” tooth-pick shoes! Such an edition 
makes Holy Writ a temptation. Surely “Satan (the ‘printer’s 
devil), hath bound this daughter of God (the Bible), for a 
hundred years.”” When the Evil One could not stop the 
printing of it he got the job of printing it. Think of Shakes- 
peare in one volume! Let the Church “loose her.” Then 
the living which she has spent upon the physicians (the com- 
mentators, which have often made her worse) can be better 
spent. 

Wadsworth, of Georgia, “On Oriental Lands”—fine 
tool for building missionary sermons. I knew Will Wads- 
worth at Randolph-Macon College. The only thing I had 
against him was that some seemed to think he beat me preach- 
ing at Shady Grove. Dead men ought not to hold grudges. 
Sanctified men are dead. I forgive Wadsworth and take a 
mild revenge by nominating him for Missionary Secretary 
when Morrison or Lambuth go into the Episcopacy. ‘Ti- 
gert’s Review, —a regular “brace and bits’ —cutting through 
knotty problems, letting light into heads. Southern Method- 
ism has a “‘Review”’ to glory in. 


Bownes’ ““Theism” bores into the primary rock—strikes 
illuminating oil. “The One” of Philosophy becomes, under 
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the keen edge of his logic ““The God” of Revelation. What 
a blessed thing it is we have a God that don’t have to be 
demonstrated ! 


“Drummond’s Ascent of Man,” “Dawson’s Origin of 
the World,” “Story of Man and the Earth,” Bishop War- 
ren’s “Recreations in Astronomy.” Delightful to listen to the 
stars gossiping. Sometimes they say big things. I am glad 
Kepler overheard them that night whispering about the 
“Three Laws.” Geology is a garrulous “Old Grey Head.” 
We are not to put too much confidence in him. Now and 
then he seems to be in his dotage. His talk is full of passages 
of wondrous eloquence, but sometimes there are “Missing 
Links” in his recollection of things. 


Carlyle! A favorite tool. As David said of Goliath’s 
sword, there is ‘“‘none like it.” I have the finest edition of 
Carlyle in Southern Methodism. It was the gift of “Lady 
Bountiful,” our sister, Mrs. James B. Pace. While it lies 
yonder in my library in old Virginia, yet I carry it “in solu- 
tion” in the currents of my mental being. Professor Harris, 
of Washington and Lee University, once said to me that he 
would rather call Carlyle “Master” than any man he had 
ever read. Amen! A ramble through the pages of the sage 
of Chelsea is no walk in a botanical garden. We find our- 
selves in the midst of realities. A veritable forest. Wild 
cyclone! The tiger of doubt glares at us from a jungle of 
sentences that startles grammar. Fragments of a broken 
poem bound away like swift antelopes. Monologues growl 
like bears from the tree tops of great thoughts. Earnestness, 
sincerity, roar like lions from out the wild Saharas of Pessim- 
ism. Serpents of Sarcasm hiss as they strike at passing shams. 
Here, through the midst flows the river of life. Current 
broken by great cataracts! Mist! Mysticism! But the 
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waters collect at the foot of the dizzy precipice—a rushing 
torrent! Wondrous words! A fall of manna in the cook 
shop of the nineteenth century. The “Great Unmanage- 
able!” The world went uot to this, its Socrates, with its 
cup of hemlock—he presents them a dish of thunderbolts with 
lightning sauce. It was as if the Man of Calvary had turned 
and swung the leaders of the mob to the arms of the cross 
that they had raised for Him. There was a Golgotha, but 
the skulls were those of the 40,000,000 ‘“‘mostly fools.” 


Carlyle’s was not there. 


But you don’t like Carlyle. Yes, there is night work 
in this workshop. The little Bishop, “our second,” calls a 
Cabinet meeting sometimes at midnight. I am at once ap- 
pointed to ““Bed-Room” Circuit, that old work traveled by a 
vast army of martyrs. On about my third round the subject 
of ‘‘Repentance” is impressed on me. I take it up and treat 
it exhaustively. My wife has a “good station’—in bed. 
Frequently she is put on the district embracing kitchen, bed- 
room, also the old charges of “‘Milk,” “Bottle,” and “Hot 
Water.” My home for the time is within the bounds of the 
latter charge. I sigh for a strolling evangelist called nurse, 
but the pay is not big enough to tempt one, and the settled 
pastor is hog enough to want all himself. Desperate at last, 
I ask for a location (in the next room). The Conference 
votes this down, and the little Bishop sustains them. In my 
mind I at once assign the little fellow to a supernumerary 
relation—he is just one too many. At last I take a “transfer” 
to the bed and join the Sancho Panza in blessing the “man 
that first invented sleep.” Very profound is the philosophy 
of profound sleep. Gladstone sleeps some eighteen hours 
per day and Tesla, the great wizard of Physical Science, says 
that a man should always be asleep when there is not a neces- 
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sity for his being awake. You are a clever fellow when you 
are asleep. The world is clever when it is asleep. My! my! 
If Luther had slept through the eventful year of 1512! If 
Columbus had only dozed 1492 away! If Carradine, Moody, 
Sam Jones, if the editors of the whole world would only 
go to sleep and sleep six months! Why just to think—to 
think—of it! ° 

Yes, we have apprentices in the workshop. (No, we 
can’t take you—you are too old.) Yonder is Riddick. He 
is a Past Grand Master in the Brotherhood of workers. 
There is Lamar. Old Alabama stock. Did you ever know 
a Lamar that would not do? From Mirabeau Lamar lead- 
ing the cavalry charge on the bloody field of San Jacinto to 
L. Q. C., on the supreme bench! Our Lamar is one of the 
best. Take three parts of our President Lincoln, two parts 
of the “only” Sam Jones, and one part of the late Rev. O. R. 
Blue, of the Alabama Conference, dash in enough original 
ugliness to indicate genius, and you have Lamar’s physique. 
His thinking bump is his chief characteristic. I nominate 
him for the first Chancellorship in one of our universities 
that is open. 


All work and no play would make us dull boys. Our 
glittering, flashing Steel did not visit us. But you join Bishop 
Hargrove’s staff and along with Brother Hoss are in Ukiah. 
We close the workshop. Leave Hoss to prepare “copy” for 
the old “‘Nashville” and fill my pulpit. 


You and the Bishop and myself are off. California is 
the grandest country in the world. I sometimes think Lake 
County is the grandest part of California, the Yosemite 
always excepted. Here, amid the mountains in her parlors 
old Nature receives. Such “bric-a-brac!” The Blue Lakes, 
two fragments of a prehistoric river—Solitaire jewels on the 
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bosom of the mountains! Clear Lake, twenty-five to thirty 
miles long, kneeling like a Magdalen at the feet of Uncle 
Sam as he towers skyward. Here is Lakeport, where Mc- 
Whorter, our brilliant Alabamian, is located. We spend a 
day with Judge Bond and his accomplished wife. The Judge 
is of that issue of Bonds which have proved such a paying 
investment with Methodism for a century, a nephew of Dr. 
Tom Bond, and brother of our big (Coupon), Bond, on the 
Winchester District. (Dr. Bond, Junior, is his scientific 
brother, a member of my congregation.) Another day with 
Judge Crump, an old Randolph-Maconian of the Irby-Mc- 
Tyeire era. We are off across the Lake—up Uncle Sam’s 
big sides. ‘There is no trail. But we want adventure. When 
I looked down upon this section (ten days before), these val- 
leys seemed clothed with sackcloth—cloud! Gloom, Peni- 
tents in tears! Kneeling at the altar of the hills! Now a 
million blooms are the hallelujahs on their lips that tell they 
are converted. We climb. The air grows rarefied. Two 
preachers breathing it in Lakeport have gone deranged. None 
but the strongest mind can stand it. You begin already to 
look a little wild in the eyes. The Bishop gives me the 
wink. I keep a lookout on you. We press forward to the 
summit! We are listening to the utterances of the universe 
as they drop from the solemn lips of silence. No wonder 
Newton swooned when he heard the Cosmos whisper the law 
of gravitation. No wonder we thrill. We catch a sweeter 
whisper. It is the law of Love. Amen! 


Ukiah, Ca., 1897. 
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California Philosophy 


(Richmond Christian Advocate) 


When Edison lit his first electric light there was a big 
tumble in gas stocks. When Jesus Christ said, “I am the 
light of the world” philosophy went down. Science falsely 
so-called, reached zero. All efforts since to “bull” the mar- 
ket have failed. The world needs “Sunlight” to work by. 
Philosophy is too “‘moon-shiney.” 


I narrowly escaped being a philosopher. (No one agrees 
with me in this opinion, but one mark of the philosopher is 
to differ with everybody else.) - I am a clear case of “ar- 
rested development.” Nature planned a philosopher, found 
the material scant, thought better of it, and behold a Method- 
ist preacher! ‘To this day in myself are found traces of the 
philosopher. The ruins of thought buried beneath talk!! 
A sort of Nippus exhumed from beneath ‘“Babbling-on” 
(Babylon) ! 

This semi-atavism, this disposition to hunt the “Why?” 
of things bobs up at any time. Philosophizing is not a revolt 
against work, but laziness is its best habitat and environment. 
So shut the door of the California Workshop. We enter the 
School of California Philosophy. 


The mind throws itself restfully upon that mountain 
standing there like a “divan” of the gods. Ours is the phil- 
osophy of the open air. We want no cryptogamia. Let 
thoughts bloom on sunbeams as stems. Precepts grow like 
berries on the bushes of common facts. Our philosophy will 
be handfuls of the “leaves of grass” that grow on the wild 
“commons” of the universe. 

We surrender ourselves to the “over-soul.” Dwell no 
longer in the “half,” but in the “whole.” Connect the wires 
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with the pole of the “knowable,” sticking up in us, and with 
the “unknowable” jutting out yonder in the sky. We hear 
the universe think! We are dreaming things oft dreamed 
before. We are philosophizing! 


One finds in one’s self as age comes on a growing ten- 
derness—consideration of all life. You could not tie tin 
cans to cats’ tails, rob bird-nests, with the zest of boyhood. 
My wife finds I cannot eat fowls we have reared—that I 
have fed with my own hand. I feel like a convicted cannibal, 
as if I were dining upon a friend when I look upon the 
deceased fowl weltering there in the pool of its own gravy! 


Now, right here we run up on the philosophy of Budd- 
hism. Gautama Buddha was an old gentleman of retired 
habits and sedentary digestion. His nerves grew weak, ten- 
der! For the life of him he could not devour without remorse 
and indigestion the lambs, frisking there with the little Budd- 
has. He was horrified at the thought. From the feeling 
that he could not eat that flesh it was an easy step to the tenet 
—‘FEat no flesh.” So Buddhism took to vegetarianism, and 
this makes it look a little “green” as a rule of life to a Cali- 
fornia preacher catching the smell of venison cooking over 
a camp-fire by the light of the fixed stars! ‘Rise, Peter, slay 
and eat.” ‘This is a truer gospel. (Only remember the 
game laws. ) 


There are Buddhists who do not yet know themselves 
to be Buddhists. There are men who mistake sentiment for 
religion. ‘Tears can’t run this universe. It takes blood. The 
“Bo Tree” of Buddha flowers in idleness; the cross of Jesus 
Christ fruits in action. The ‘Nirvana’ of Buddhism is 
the zero point of indolence; the “Nirvana” of the Christian 
is the “rest of infinite motion.” 
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There is a philosophy of dogs. ‘God pity the man who 
has led a dogless life.” Who does not remember the canirie 
attachments of early days? Then the “John Wesley” of one’s 
maturer years. In my ‘Wesley’ the two old aristocratic 
families, the San Bernard and Newfoundland, met. I have 
laughed again and again at your picture of the ecclesiastical 
“Spitz.” Devout looking, spotless white, “hydrophobia on 
every tooth,” trotting along the aisles of the church, barking 
in the columns of the Advocate. I have been thinking it 
ovei. I believe I like best the “short-haired species,” not the 
Spaniel that fawns, nor the lap dog to have blue ribbons tied 
about the neck, to bark and amuse worldly churches. Father 
Waggoner, of the Virginia Conference, had a dog, that would 
go for a tramp, but never attack a well-dressed man. Have 
you not seen human dogs (see Paul), who would attack a 
common fellow and cower at the look of a prominent swell. 
(All that have not been guilty hold up their hands.) I feel 
a little guilty myself. Confidentially, did you mean to Kodak 
me on the Spitz? If you did I will give you a sanctified 
punching when I see you. If you meant the other fellow, 
say nothing or there will be a dog fight that will awaken 
Southern Methodism—the air full of hair and yelps. 


The philosophy of a love of praise. Applause! “The 
last infirmity of a noble mind.” Did not the Deity hear it 
when “‘the morning stars sang together, and the sons of God 
shouted for joy?” Is it not the curse of every Nero self- 
inflicted, that he ever wants and never has it? Enjoys only 
the ghost of it? Machine-made, bought,—applause—of 
flunkies and lackeys? Never the free music of manly souls 
swelling up until it shakes the very dome of our being. 
Yet “how can. ye believe that receive honor, one of another ?” 
“The Suspect” says that the love of praise is the motor that 
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drives the machinery of the universe. Holy Writ does not 
strike at that; elimination by substitution is the divine plan. 
It points to the applause of God when it shuts off the music 
of human applause. Seek “that honor which comes of God 
only.’ What cares a soul thrilling with a compliment from 
Deity for human huzzas? 


But I see you yawn. Philosophy does not charm you. 
In fact you are surfeited. The old Richmond shows you live 
on it. You need a dish of Common Sense. Delmonico, it is 
said, spurs a flagging appetite by turning from his own 
splendid table to a common restaurant. 

The Vanderbilts enjoy pork and beans as a variation 
in gastronomic music. So we shut up the temple of philoso- 
phy! Descend from our mountain sofa, and are off to Balti- 
more to “the Big Wigwam” to hear the “Big Talk.” See 
the chiefs and sachems as they sit around the Council fire, 
and fire into one another. 


The iron horse whickors. At a gallop down the canyon 
of the Russian River we go. Wise old river. It asks no 
angel the way. Looks neither to the right nor the left for a 
finger board nailed upon the mountains. ‘“‘What are the 
wild waves saying?” ‘This old river knows. The roar of 
the ocean is but her sob as she flings herself upon the land 
bereft of her children by the sunbeans. The river has heard 
her cry. So through desert—taking the mad leap of the 
cataract—clapping its hands in wild joy the river rushes on 
back to the bosom of its mother. The unerring “Theodolite,” 
God’s own eye, has surveyed the route. Our engineers have 
but to keep to its bank. You have never had such a ride. 
Your Blue Ridge is a potato hill. Dr. Whitehead’s shrines 
are but toys. Your mountains are children mimicking these 
grand old heights. ‘There are pyramids mightier than Cheops. 
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In them lie sepulchred “faunas and floras’—dynasties— 
older than the Pharoahs. Here the river debouches upon the 
plain. The gentle hills covered with green seem fat, brows- 
ing, skipping cattle of the Gods! Our winding river a silver 
lariat thrown among them. The sublimity, the beauty, over- 
powers you. Accustomed in the effete East to only the com- 
mon-place, this stimulating diet is too much for your small 
calibre—you swoon! But the smell of roasted peanuts as 
the train boy passes, awakens recollections of old Virginia. 
It brings you back to your level in the Finite—you revive. 
On we rush. Nature has “billed” on the hills—the fences 
of creation—the programme of the coming year—Spring, 
Summer, Autumn, Winter—a star troupe—gorgeous cos- 
tumes and grand scenic effects! We climb the Sierras. 


The Mountains have gathered here for a General Con- 
terence. How silent they seem! Ah! ‘The Almighty is 
speaking! They are listening! The Mississippi Valley 
yonder—California behind us are reporters. In fields of 
waving grain and blooming orchards, they catch the won- 
drous utterances. With glowing type they are published to 
the world. Here we are in Baltimore. In the second year of 
my ministry Bishop Paine sent me here to fill an interregnum 
and I remained in the city four years. What changes! Come 
with me to our official meeting at Trinity. ‘They are a noble 
band. Magruder, Byrd, Hank, Thomas, Goldsborough, 
Price, Carback, Berry, Marlowe, Emory! But they do not 
appear. Ah! The meeting will have to be held at the cem- 
etery! The Old Guard have grounded their arms! One or 
two, perhaps, linger. Who is that venerable man? Huis 
head gray with age and bowed with thought! Bishop Wil- 
son! Is that Dr. Alpheus Wilson, whom I knew as Presid- 
ing Elder of the Washington District? Then his hair was 
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black and the fields were green. My father had been the 
class leader of his gifted wife when she attended Dr. Lip- 
scomb’s Metropolitan Institute in Montgomery, Ala. Kind 
words spoken by Dr. Wilson then propped the young Brother 
up in the esteem of his people. Blessings on his hoary head 
today. Hon. Robert Magruder, chairman of Board of Ar- 
rangements, etc., was then “Bob,” the college boy. E. B. 
Magruder, Superintendent of Trinity Sunday School, did 
you say? Can that be “Ed,” hardly out of knickerbockers, 
in the old days at 262 Madison Avenue? 


While at the cemetery we must call on Sister Hayes, the 
first President of our Woman’s Missionary Society, and 
one of the jewels of our Church. Here, too, is Bosley Bond, 
Captain Jones, both of Emmanuel. 


Now, take me to Friendsbury. You must pilot me. I 
will not know the place. Then it was the ancestral home of 
Sister Melissa Baker, the patron saint of all good works. 
Here she dwelt in a magnificent grove of great oaks that 
would have made a temple for the Druids. The sainted 
Munsey used to say that the ‘‘very oaks were wreathed with 
prayers.” For two generations it was an “Isle of the Blest’’ 
to the itinerant. May its saintly mistress tabernacle long 
with us in strength! 


But we must go to the Preachers’ Meeting. Where are 
Rogers, Ball, Boyle? All filling stations beyond the skies— 
a star for their pulpit, angels for their choir. Dr. Kern is 
President of Randolph-Macon. Zimmerman is Presiding 
Elder and editor. Blessings on his noble soul! Our visit 
has been a walk through Hades. We go to the General 
Conference and dry our tears in bright smiles of welcoming 
friends, 
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California is pulling at our heart strings and we go. 
In Montgomery, Ala., we pause to climb my sainted mother’s 
grave. It is one of the highest peaks in that long chain of 
grassy mountains which stretch between time and eternity. 
From the summit of such a grave it is not a long look into 
Heaven. I stand on the great “Divide” of the universe. 
All behind me there stretches the scenes of my childhood, 
boyhood, of my past! There before me lies the great prairie 
of eternity—the scene of my future. But duty beckons and 
we must go to labor and to wait. 


Blessed California! Can you tell me, Lafferty, why the 
sun sets in the West? No; it is useless to wait and ask Dr. 
Whitehead—neither he nor any other astronomer can answer 
that question. It takes a Californian to do it. The sun 
sets in the West that he may quench his thirst at the close 
of the day in the sparkling fountains of the Sierras, and lie 
down to rest on his great couch of the Pacific with Cali- 
fornia in his arms. If he were to set in the East, if his last 
look was at the Dismal Swamp—the “smoky quarters’—on 
the scenes at the Atlantic coast—he would have the night 
mare and rise unfit for work. But he wakes with the recol- 
lections of the kiss of the golden West upon his lips, rushes 
joyously across the skies to embrace her at evening. Amen! 
Ukiah, Cal., 1898. 


Alameda Away from Home 
(Pacific Methodist Advocate) 


The dangerous illness of my brother sways me from my 
California orbit, hurls me like an aerolite across the continent, 
and I shine or “darken” in an Alabama sky. None of my old 
friends have ever seen the family of which I have so bragged. 
So, with little Helen as a specimen “brick” of the California 
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branch of the house of Hannon, we are off. Mrs. Hannon 
remains to trim the lamps of that lighthouse, “the little 
church round the corner,’ and also to trim Mr. Carroll 
Hannon as occasion requires. 


Out of blooming California we are fired into the cactus 
deserts of Arizona! Poor old Adam! The hills are the posts, 
the valleys, the gates of Eden. And we are modern Adams. 
California with her counties like a Mardi Gras procession in 
gorgeous costume. Arizona, an eremite, keeping Lent from 
the morning of creation, clothed in sack-cloth and sand. Lit- 
erally, here nature is naked, save the towns and _ villages 
strung on the railroad about her neck. But the commonest 
life is not without its drama, and this desolation is not with- 
out its history. As the hours turn the leaves of this sand 
volume, it has its interest. A’ horse thief was shot to death 
there under the water tank, fighting desperately to the last. 
Here is the wondrous bridge over the Pecos River; the 
highest in America, third highest in the world. ‘There are 
very deep canyons sometimes found in the dead level of hum 
drum life. The famous Justice—the local Dogberry—dwells 
there. When a prisoner was arraigned for killing a China- 
man, Mr. Justice declared that he had read “the book” 
through, and there was no law against the killing of a China- 
man that he could find. The next case was called. 

At San Antonio on my return, I saw the old Alamo 
where Crockett and his band, with leaden type in the shape 
of bullets, and printers ink in the form of blood, stamped 
their names on history’s page. 

The ‘Teche’ country, Louisiana! Paradise is re- 
gained! Existence is sweetened here by the famous sugar 
cane. Modern Longfellows might find other “Evangelines” 
in this Eden. “Spur the iron horse! Haste! The poetic 
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fever will seize even me! But here is the Crescent City. 
My readers recover from the apprehensions of an attack of 
poetry. There is nothing here—not even the father of waters 
—greater than our Senior Bishop, nearing, like a river that 
has watered a century, the great ocean that is round all the 
world. Blessings on his hoary head! Sunday morning I 
gazed through the window of my Pullman to find myself 
in a depot that is itself a Pullman. Here, upon the “bluff,” 
where as a boy I wondered, the Louisville and Nashville 
have called into existence this elegant building. There 
flows the Alabama River. Years agone I knew every wave 
in it. Fine buildings, elegant residences, new pavements! 
Old Montgomery is evidently not sitting disconsolate at the 
grave of the dead “Old South,” her first love. She was true 
to him. Honored him. Was the first capital of the Con- 
federacy. But “home they brought her warrior dead.” ‘The 
Old South is gone. Montgomery, like an enterprising widow, 
has “begun to take notice”—is listening to the wooings of 
Progress. Has wedded the New South and is bearing chil- 
dren not a few, in shape of factories and enterprises. Here, 
in the holy, early hours of the Sabbath we step from the 
hack and Helen and I are at the gate of my boyhood home. 
There upon the handsomest site in Montgomery, surrounded 
by the elegant new homes, stands the old, weather-beaten 
house. I recall her who stood there in the portico on that 
morning in the long ago, when I turned my back upon the 
past and my face to Randolph-Macon College and the iti- 
nerancy. The benediction of her look is still upon me. But 
I walked away from her in the company of One who will 
surely bring me to her again. Some bright morning I will 
drive up with an angel coachman to the gate, not of the 
old but of the new home; my mother will stand there to meet 
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me. Many and happy have been the days of my pilgrimage. 
Amen! 

Dear old Mariah—‘‘Riah” who nursed me when a 
baby—had her arms around and a kiss from the little Cali- 
fornian. ‘‘Mars Johnnie, I feel jest like eatin’ her up,’ were 
her words and blessing on Miss Helen. 

My brother is making a brave fight for life. Unseen 
allies, the prayers of his parents for fifty years, stand round 
that bed. The great Physician comes. Hope revives. The 
new year finds us “homeward bound.” A service on the train 
Sunday, and on Monday we were back in the parsonage at 
Alameda. It had been a happy Christmas. Amen! Praise 
God from whom all blessings flow. Our travels are not over. 
Man is the tourist of the Universe. What is this old planet 
but an “observation car?” It’s hills but water coolers, its 
green fields but buffet cars; the grave yards but the “‘sleep- 
ers’ attached to every train. Are other worlds inhabited, 
is the query of Science? We cannot say, is the answer of 
faith, but we can say they will be visited. Ona star we will 
yet bicycle the universe. Redeemed humanity, in the great 
“Interplanetary and Stellar Line,’ where the time tables 
are milleniums and the depots are constellations we’ll do the 
universe. Amen. 

Alameda, Cal., Feb., 1900. 


San Francisco 
(Nashville Advocate) 


A divine climate—a daughter of God—gazed through 
the Golden Gate! Greed of Gold—a son of man—saw her 
—wedded her! There was born San Francisco, the sorceress 
of the West! Big of brain—big of heart—big of body— 
conscienceless San Francisco! Artist, athlete, the heiress of 
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sky, sea, land! The “Old Mission Dolores,” with its sky 
of gray fog, blossomed into the Paris of America! A convent 
turned into a ball-room. A gray-headed nun into a twentieth- 
century belle! A monk attired in spike-tailed coat, plug 
hat, kid gloves. Such was the change wrought in the Old 
Mission of the Padres. Who could have felt that the old 
adobe church—coffined in plank to preserve it—would stand 
there to witness the cremation of her splendid daughter of the 
world? ‘There are few romances wilder than this evolu- 
tion of this giant of a city from a Spanish monastery. It is 
the last chapter in the Arabian Nights. How modern enter- 
prise wrestled with the sand hills—threw them—hurled into 
the sea, piled great blocks of masonry upon their backs. How 
the genius of civilization said to the receding waves, “Get!” 
and the waves “got”! How commerce built its nest in tops 
of skyscrapers, where “fish swam’! ‘Those were the days 
which “ran themselves in golden sands.” Old Brother Rufus 
Cain told me that as a bricklayer, ‘“‘he used to receive $16.00 
per day.” The banks were failing—bursting! Sand banks— 
financially!’ He would not deposit. Fifty dollar “slugs” of 
gold constituted the circulating medium. ‘There were no 
“Silver-ites” then. As his “pile” grew, Cain would throw 
it into the legs of a pair of old pants—tied at the bottom to 
make a bag—throw them under his bed and go out for his 
day’s work. He soon determined to buy a home. A sand 
hill was offered him, but he chose another lot. The sand 
hill was levelled and would have sold for two million the 
day he told me his story. While I was there workmen exca- 
vating for the city hall unearthed some skeletons. It had 
been the site of a temporary hospital in “‘ye olden time.” A 
fifty dollar slug was found among the bones—buried in his 
pocket—with him! Brother Miller said that in 1849, I 
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think, potatoes sold at perhaps, five dollars apiece—some 
fabulous sum. ‘The next year there was a rush to potato 
growing. Potatoes were so abundant they had to be thrown 
into the bay. 


Convulsions physical this great child of a city has ever 
been subject to. The Indians had a tradition that the bay 
once filled “Hagos Valley.” There came a great upheaval 
—the Golden Gate was opened and the water thrown into 
its present channel. 


The earth used to kick up its heels in my day. But 
this earthquake seems to have taken the bit in its teeth— 
run away—collided with a conflagration and wrought havoc 
indeed. A Dutchman, whose brother had been blown up by 
dynamite, was asked if “the remains had been recovered ?” 
He answered, “Not more than 10 per cent of them.” 


New San Francisco will not stop to look for the remains 
of Old San Francisco. After a “shake,” earthquake gossip 
was in order. Ambrose Bierce told “one” on Judge Field 
of the Supreme Court of the United States. Judge Terry, 
who had killed United States Senator Broderick, in an “ante 
bellum” duel, was a great “terror.” There was bad blood 
and much feeling between him and Judge Field. Bierce said 
that when the earthquake knocked, Judge Field rushed to his 
room door (at the Palace Hotel) and called out ‘““Tell Judge 
Terry I am not at home!” 


During my pastorate, a Mrs. Woodhull, a very earnest, 
good woman, but much of a crank, held a high pressure meet- 
ing in Oakland. Healing of paralytics—trances and other 
startling phenomena—appeared. A Swede fell into a trance, 
and upon waking predicted the destruction of San Francisco 
by a great tidal wave within a few weeks’ time. Numbers 
of silly people, I was told, left the city upon the fatal day. 


’ 
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If he had said fire instead of water, and given himself a wider 
margin of a few years, he might have declared himself an 
“Elijah IV!” After my term was out at San Jose an earth- 
quake called at the Garden City. Dr. C. R. Lamar was 
pastor. He was a “centurion of the Tenth Legion.” The 
earthquake came while he was at prayer in his morning ser- 
vice. I asked one of his people if the Doctor ceased his de- 
votions. “Oh, no! He merely quickened his gait a little 
and went on!”? Lamar was a noble, lion-hearted fellow. 

At Ukiah we had quite a shake. Some of the glasses 
at the hotel were broken. I could hear the timbers and sills 
of my own home creak, but I had never seen an earthquake 
“do anything,” and was not nervous. Wife had wrestled with 
a serious one years before and was far from calm. I rejoice 
that Centenary escaped. God bless Brother Munn and his 
devoted people. ‘Thank heaven for Old Virginia, where the 
earthquakes with bursting seed and shakes with the tread of 
marching grain fields. Commodore Maury used to boast that 
Virginia was in the latitude of the Promised Land. 

Let’s make it more than the Promised Land. Let’s make 
it the land of fulfillment! The great Chapman meeting is 
on and helping to this end. Amen! 


Danville, Va., 1905. 


Virginia Threshings 
(St. Louis Advocate) 
To mix with the rich alfalfa and clover that fill the 


racks of the old St. Louis Christian Advocate, a little threshed 
straw will prove hygienic for the flock, I send you a bale. 


How a boy multiplies himself when he takes a gravel 
shooter in his hand. The radius of influence widens. Strong 
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men dodge. He becomes a factor potent in the community. 
When a fellow picks up the “St. Louis” he grasps a “Krag- 
Jorgenson”—not a “gravel shooter.” 


A sense of power comes over the feeblest scribe. He 
is under a continual temptation to shoot! Offenders lie low. 
Whether firing “mob bullets” or bullets intended to kill, he 
feels that he has a long range given that does not miss fire 
and is in no sense fouled. What an institution is the press in 
general. Man is the animal talking, and the press raises the 
talking animal to the infinite power. What beautiful gems 
flash in that turbid stream, the columns of the church paper. 
How beautifully they sparkle when clipped and set in the 
bosom of the dull sermon. 


The press of Southern Methodism was never better. It 
rises before us like a great cathedral—the old St. Louis tower- 
ing like a great dome aloft. 


It is astounding the power that comes to the newspaper 
man. ‘The editorial ‘“We” like a grenadier’s cap, transforms 
the jolliest soul into a fierce awe inspiring being. Gov- 
ernor Vance used to tell of a Carolina mountaineer who, 
when the iron horse had awakened the mountain cove with 
his snort, determined he would go and see. ‘Taking his boy 
he made his way to the depot. ‘The train came thundering 
in. Wild with enthusiasm the old father called the son’s 
attention to salient points: “See them cars, any of them car- 
ries more hay than our barn holds. ‘There’s another carries 
more meat than Farmer Jones’ big smoke house ever had in it. 
Then look at the passenger car, it has more people in it than 
our meeting house holds.’’ ‘The boy in open-eyed wonder 
was silent before this manifestation of power. At last, catch- 
ing his breath, he asked: “Father, where is the man that 
runs it?” The old father took him around and showed him 
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the engineer, an insignificant looking fellow, with dirty Scotch 
cap on, and a cob pipe in his mouth. ‘Well papa,” the boy 
said, with a tone of relief, “It don’t take much of a fellow 
to run it, do it.” 


When we open a great big newspaper we are paralyzed 
with awe until we remember the “boys behind the guns.” 


Ah, Mr. Editor, it takes a drilled ear to tell the dif- 
ference between “well rolled barrels and true thunder.” 
We preachers have proven that. To subsidize the press is 
to put out the eyes of that great giant we call civilization. 
Into what depths of corruption civilization would fall but 
for those “all seeing eyes,” the newspaper. Their fierce 
glance makes wrong tremble. It has swept away “The Re- 
fuge of Lies.” ‘The Standard Oil on its throne grows pale 
—the great insurance companies quail when the myraid 
tongued press speaks. Omniscience is the great detective of 
the universe and what is the newspaper but omniscience 
dwelling among us. Too much is at stake to sail the ship of 
church or state without the “Searchlight” of an independent 
press. Hidden rocks, sandbars, must be exposed. Sunrise is 
a misfortune only to dismal swamps.—Saharas! “Ye love 
darkness rather than light because your deeds are evil.” A 
sunbeam breaks up a rat hole; an electric light reforms an 
alley. Papers that don’t speak out on living topics are “blind 
leaders of the blind.” 


The reformer is abroad in the land and the newspaper 
is the greatest of reformers. Roosevelt, Folk, La Follette, 
Castle & Co., are the moving stars singing in a brighter 
day. We want conservatism but not the conservatism that 
would have stood upon the borders of chaos and shouted 
against changes. Radicalism is the need of the hour. Bishop 
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Berry is laying his axe at the root of a hoary headed old 
error of Methodism. Why should the councils of the church 
be enveloped in secrecy? Why should “children of light 
walk in darkness?” 


No man has ever been more loyad to the workings of 
our system as it is than myself. Bishops and elders living and 
dead can bear witness to this fact. I have ever made the 
appointing power Providence, but this has wrought weak- 
ness and not strength in me. We would regard it as a great 
error for one to have a committee select his literature, his 
“bill of fare,” his wardrobe, without advising with him. 
What indigestions, mental and physical, what misfits would 
ensue? Yet in the highest, the holiest matter of life we want 
to shift the responsibility God has placed upon us to other 
shoulders. Has one the right to abdicate the throne of his 
manhood, thrust his head ostrich like in the sand, and call 
it consecration ? 


God has placed us here to choose. ‘‘Choose ye,” the 
universe is saying to man from the cradle to the grave. 
Has the human will and intelligence the right to commit 
suicide in the name of devotion? With many as myself life 
long practice will render a change impracticable. We have 
grown in this sense to be great boobies and boobies we will 
remain, but God save the coming preachers. The British 
Wesleyans discuss appointments in open conference. Away 
with this Romish idea that blind obedience is the sum of vir- 
tues. On with the reform! We want a bushel of berries 
off of that bush! Amen. 


The echoes of Sam Jones’ guns come to me from Cin- 
cinnati. It was there years agone that he began, as it were, his 
great glorious career. Sam is as the chemists would say a 
new element and defies analysis. I met him this summer at 
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a chautauqua. It was a field where he “had worn himself 
out’’—could the thing be done. But Sam does not wear 
out. What was the wondrous power which will bring multi- 
tudes two miles to a fair ground, where magnates imported 
from Europe spoke to empty benches? I sat there charmed 
as I listened. What was it that charmed me? There was 
humor, but other men have humor; brilliancy, others are 
brilliant. It was Sam Jones and that is the only answer. 
He is the incomparable composite of genius and common 
sense. “The master of assemblies. Surely God is with him 
and this may explain the unexplainable. Amen! 


The Virginia Conference has just closed its session. We 
met in Danville on the Dan, but the conference was held 
on the banks of the River of Life. Its waters splashed in 
the brotherliness of spirit. Its cataracts roared in the sonor- 
ous periods of Galloway the gallant! Its long stretches of 
placid purity were mirrored in our own peerless Granbery. 
It was the best, the most enjoyable, the most Christlike 
conference I ever attended. Everybody was there. South- 
ern Methodism played on a harp of many strings. 


Tigert, Tillett, Hamil, Du Bose, Hammond, Winton, 
Price, Bray, Whisner, and last but not least, Palmore, the 
peerless. 


Whisner is piloting his great ‘“Transport’— (loaded 
with churches of the future) skillfully, and if you want to 
see how Palmore handles the battleship of the old St. Louis 
—just read it. 


Ah, sir! We were in our Father’s house and there 
was music and dancing. The music of thought and our 
hearts danced with joy. 
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A conference ought never to be a “Do the boys” academy. 
Mr. Ecclesiastical Squeers, cracking knuckles and bumping 
heads is a back number. 


Ours was “help the boys” institute. Jesus Christ was 
at the head of the faculty and Bishops Galloway and Gran- 
bery filled chairs in it. Amen. 

Danville, Va., Dec., 1905. 


Virginia Threshings 
(St. Louis Advocate) 


“Go to Halifax!” said the bishop at conference. I went. 
And here I am in the good old county of Halifax and in the 
better new town of South Boston. ‘Where is South Bos- 
ton?” is the question that trembles on the editorial lip, and 
our ideas of editorial omniscience vanishes at once. A “‘class”’ 
in geography is needed in the sanctum of the old St. Louis 
editorial staff. Proof readers and pressmen, get down your 
maps. Run your eye along the historic Richmond and Dan- 
ville railroad. You are on memorable ground. ‘This road 
was the solitary artery that fed the Confederacy in its last 
days. Down this road the Confederacy tottered to its 
deathbed at Appomattox! 


Just over there lived Patrick Henry. Yonder flashed 
the “zig-zag” genius of John Randolph, of Roanoke. Right 
here now tabernacles John Hannon,” alias John Halifax, 
“Preacher.” Amen. You are breathing an atmosphere of 
“Tllustriosities’ and ““Tobacco Smoke.” ‘Saint Nicotine” is 
the presiding genius of this favored land. On the billowy 
slopes of surrounding hills waves the green flag (in spring) 
of the tobacco plant. Cleric cigars and lay pipes like ‘smoke 
stacks” tell that the fleet of King Tobacco still defies the 
General Conference. 
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China lays its embargo on the users of the weed, but 
South Boston offers a haven. Tell Palmore the Peerless 
to sound his bugle blast. Many of us march under his ban- 
ner. A man need not fear when a General Conference is 


behind him! Amen. 


My past four years were strenuous years. Cabell 
Street Church is the flagship of the Danville squadron. 
Maine Street, Mt. Vernon, Sledd Memorial are her steam 
launches. Her Sunday cruises are occasions. We weigh an- 
chor. It is not easy to “raise the wind” at Cabell Street. 
But our fires are banked. If the financial “wind” does not 
rise, we are off, moving by the subtle, invisible force of 
faith. 


We reach the “‘Antilles,” the spiritual West Indies, at 
10 A. M. The class meeting of adults is the “Cuba,” the 
Junior and Senior Young Peoples’ meetings are the Porto 
Rico—the Santiago. We are here long enough to fill our 
heart tanks with fresh water of life. Hymns of the young 
people, like songsters of heaven, light in our rigging. ‘The 
ship stands out to sea. At 11 A. M. we run down into a 
whole fleet of the enemy. The action is terrific! Decisive! 
No “blank cartridges” fired at Cabell Street at 11 A. M. 
We shoot to kiil. The great Captain is in the “conning 
tower!’ The Holy Spirit is at the wheel. ‘The enemy in 
front of the pulpit guns imagine that a whole battery of 
bishops has opened on them. “Chain shot” illustrations! 
Lyddite shells of invective! Grape and cannister of statistics! 
Hot-shot cannon balls fill the air. Submarine torpedoes 
(silent prayers) go out from the Pews. We “ram” and 
sink one-half dozen bar-rooms. Sinners ali around “strike 
their colors.” We put “prize crews” of prayer and praise 
on them and send them back to Main Street and Mt. Ver- 
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non, in the rear. Wreckage strews the ocean. Private drink- 
ers—old soaks—the stokers and sailors flounder in the water 
and are saved. Selfishness—Covetousness—old cruisers of 
hell—drift helpless hulks on the sea! 


The victory is won! Amen! Wesail on! At 3 P. M. 
we strike the Sunday School, the Gulf Stream of Virginia 
Methodism! It strikes us, rather. The thermometer rises. 
This gulf stream takes its rises in tropic seas of love, close 
to the equator of the cross. It pours out of ‘“‘brass horns,” 
from piano keys, and hundreds of youthful throats! On it 
rolls! Strikes the bleak shores of Mount Vernon Church, 
makes it to blossom with the biggest Bible class in the lis- 
trict! Now it reaches the North Pole—“Main Street 
Church steeple!” At once every pew becomes a bough of the 
Tree of Life and bends with golden fruit of a great offering. 
The pulpit is transformed into a brilliant-plumaged bird ot 
the tropics. ‘The audience hears music it never heard before! 
Great is Cabell Street Sunday School and greatly to be 
praised. 


The biography of the angel Gabriel would be dull read- 
ing compared with the history of this school. The voyage 
continues. All the afternoon by wireless telegraphy we 
have been receiving messages from the great Continent of 
Eternity, whose shores we are nearing. At 7:30 P. M. the 
Pilot—the Holy Spirit—comes on board. We are at the 
wharf. ‘The sermon, like a “gangway,” is thrown out. The 
passengers tread the shores of the Old World of Heaven! 
of Eternity! of Reality! Amen. 

We begin touring. Now amid the Alps of stupendous 
‘“Solemnities”’ that go “sloping up to God”! Now amid the 
sunny, laughing vales of a spiritual Italy! We sit again upon 
the banks of Scot or Swiss lakes of Contemplation! ‘The 
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return voyage is a delight. Down off the mountain top 
into the harvest field of work! We are back in Danville. 
By this time perhaps the official members are asleep in their 
pew berths. They are aroused by the bustle. We go our 
way, to repeat the great voyage next Sunday. 


Cabell Street, during this quadrennium, built a new 
church and sent out two bright young cadets of the pulpit. 
Saint and sinner confess in Danville that the first Ward 
carried Danville “dry” and that Cabell Street Church car- 
ried the First Ward. Our creed is tolerant. The First and 
the Second Blessing—the Lion and the Lamb—lie down 
together, and the Lamb is not inside the Lion! Amen. 


A glorious four years’ cruise. Ten dollars per mem- 
ber is the financial cargo. But the assets and tax roll of the 
church considered, it is the grandest yield in Southern Meth- 
odism. Amen. 


Upon this battleship the bishop saw me, ‘The ‘boy’ 
that stood upon the bloody deck, whence all but him had 
fled,” at the close of one, two and three years! From Gus 
Dyer, its first pastor, down to myself, all had succumbed 
to the strenuosity of the work. I am the only man who 
has ever stood it for four years. It has proved a veritable 
“slaughter pen” of young men—‘CEcclesiastical Veal!’ 
Three services every Sabbath, besides class meeting skirmishes. 
A running fight all through the week. 


The bishop saw me upon the “deck” splattered with 
“nerves,” throats,’ “digestions” of the slain. He knighted 
me on the spot. ‘“The Hobson of the fleet!” Henceforth 
I am a son of “Captain Jenks of the Horse Marines” (Iti- 
nerant Horse) ‘“‘Who feeds his horse on pork and beans.” 
How the girls used to sing the captain’s praise in the 
palmy days of the noble Palmore. Let them revive the 
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strain. South Boston, a royal yacht of the King, with a 
regal crew, was given me! “With a great price obtained I 
this freedom” and South Boston. A big part of the price 
was the move. “Moving” is the cataclysm in the evolution 
of a Methodist preacher. Farewells at Cabell Street. A 
handsome silver tea set to Mrs. Hannon. Love more 
precious than gold to Brother Hannon. Welcomes to South 
Boston that matched well with Cabell Street farewells! 
Unpacking! Chaos reigns! Atoms and molecules— 
books and bric-a-brac—dance into cosmic order to the music 
of hammer and nail—the melody to which greater cities than 
Thebes rise! Volumes out of place! Furniture damaged! 
Sunday pantaloons missing! (Discovered at a brother’s 
where I had spent the night.) One hardly knows whether 
his liver is on the inside or out. The brains he knows are 
not inside, but are scattered from Danville to Beersheba 
(which is the Philistine way of saying South Boston). 
The spirit of the “Mistress of the Manse” broods upon 
this chaos. A beautiful home—a paradise—rises into being! 
Come over, Dr. Palmore, thou “Peri” of Bachelordom. 
You need a parenthesis of rest amid the long periods of work. 
An elegant two-story modern parsonage, with its electric 
lights, like eyes, beaming welcome to you. (You will have 
to bring your tobacco with you. We do not keep it.) A 
visit from the senior of the St. Louis will end the prose 
of our move with a line of poetry. What is life but moving 
and unpacking? Wrapped up in parcels! Stowed away in 
crates all the facts and events of life come to us. What 
we call history is simply the “straw packing” for the vessels 
of the spiritual! We open the last box—the grave—take 
out “Heaven!” ‘Eternity!’ and settle down forever. 
Amen! 
South Boston, Va., Dec., 1908. 
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Interdenominational Courtesy 
(Copied from Pacific Methodist Advocate) 


A great Church is our big sister, the M. E. Church. 
Like her divine Lord she gathers the multitudes upon the 
seashore at Pacific Grove, preaching the Gospel to the ac- 
companiment of the ocean’s roar. This time she went up 
into the mountain. It was at Shasta Retreat. What a 
pulpit Old Shasta is! The consecrated laymen and ministry 
of that church have founded Shasta Retreat, a Christian 
resort in the shadow of Mount Shasta; made old Shasta a 
slope of Mount Calvary. Here is mountain air, unpoisoned 
by profanity, whisky, cards, dancing; the place for a Chris- 
tian father to take his household, the place for Christian bach- 
elors to find wives! Shasta Retreat is the “home of Mary 
and Martha” in the mountains. The pulpit is filled every 
Sunday by a minister of some Protestant denomination. A 
ticket there and back is put in your hand, and an order for 
three days’ entertainment at the hotel, and for a sleeper going 
and coming. The M. E. brethren devise liberal things. 
What could I do but show myself fraternal, under such 
pressure? 

Tuesday night, with my wife, that “trunk” in which 
God has packed most of my comforts for the journey of 
life, I was off. The two little valises—Helen and Carroll— 
were left at home. When I awoke, morning had opened 
the doors of the great cathedral of the day. The hills had 
assembled for worship. ‘There stood Shasta like a great high 
priest, in his robes of snow, announcing his text, “The Lord 
God omnipotent reigneth.” ‘The little cascades of the Sacra- 
mento River, like white-surpliced chorister boys, chanted “Te 
Deum.” Reverend E. H. McKay is manager of the grounds 
at the retreat. Domiciled in a tent upon the banks of the 
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river, singing its solo by day and by night, soda water and 
ozone as appetizers, we fared sumptuously. 

A trip to Shasta “Retreat” is the “treat” of the season. 
There the great syndicate of Nature’s forces—Earth, Air, 
Water—have made a “combine.” The result is a Palace 
of Hygeia for the invalid—a temple of worship for the de- 
vout! The prodigious wealth of old Nature has been lavished 
here. Every valley a soda fountain! Old Shasta and his 
little brothers lie around like bric-a-brac in a parlor of the 
Titans! The Sacramento and its tributaries—with myriad 
cascades—an orchestra that never wearies. Here the young 
man’s fancy lightly turns to thoughts—of “Her!” Aged 
widowers feel in this Eden that it is not good for man to be 
alone. 

Preachers steal sermons from the manuscripts of Nature. 
Everybody drowns languor in Soda Springs and Ozone Baths! 
The memory of a visit to Shasta runs through the year—a 
line of poetry through a page of prose. Amen. 


Dolly Varden 


(Richmond Christian Advocate) 


Cockadoodle Doo! The “Ides” of November approach. 
The great “Poultry Show” of Methodism draws near. The 
clarion voices of the chanticleers ring out. ‘‘When the races” 
come on the “horse fanciers” come to the front. Conference 
is here and the “Preacher Fanciers” begin to show up. One 
of these I have just met. What delight it gives the ‘“‘preacher 
fancier” —the genuine “religious sport”—to look upon the 
“blooded birds”! How they discuss the fine points of this or 
that “pulpit cock”! How they revel in the varied qualities 
of the clerical roosters! With what gusto they speak of the 
“plumage” —the rhetoric of that bird! Of the weight and 
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spurs of this fowl! Of the quickness or staying power of 
this particular chicken! How they scent a “big sermon”! 
How they gather to hear some famous cock crow on Sunday 
from the pulpit at Conference! 


How are the great “Shanghais’”—the transfers! Im- 
ported to improve the blood. Amen! Grand, gloomy, and 
perpendicular stands the Shanghai. There ought to be more 
of them. It helps any “Dominicker” to get out of the bounds 
of his own “barn yard.” Methodism means movement. 


Then the game cocks! Run through with the “gaff” 
of opposition, they never wince. A game chicken is “‘courage 
in flower”! When a boy I used to slip around to the “cock- 
ing mains” to see the fighting. (The men who conducted 
them ought to have gone to prison—the boys who looked ‘on 
ought to have gone to bed). The memory of the courage of 
those noble birds goes with me to this day. I have seen one 
dying upon the ground make an expiring spring and drive 
his gaff through the head of his enemy. (If memory does not 
fail me.) How Peter’s craven heart must have flinched— 
how his coward cheek must have blanched at the crowing 
of the plucky cock? The common rooster won’t stand steel. 
He goes and stands not upon the order of his going. An 
angry glance of the foe piercing us common fellows, routs us 
—but the game cock claps his wings. He paweth the ground 
like Job’s horse, and crieth, aha! He dies, but there is blood 
on his gaff! Then the rare little bantams! Was there ever 
so much “dynamite” wrapped up in so small a package! Fine 
meat, if there was only more to them! Amen. 

Then the Presiding Elders—those ‘cocks of the walk.” 
With their covey all around them. Calling their clan to the 
fat bug of an appointment by an ominous clack. ‘The true 
elder is altruistic—finds ‘“‘grubs” for others. God bless him. 
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Then the common country fowl! The circuit preacher! He 
is not registered nor pedigreed, but he makes the poultry 
industry great. The city churches, those stately coops are 
filled and supplied with his chicks. Those sleek stewards— 
fat trustees—feathered down to their toes with cash—were 
all brought from the rural districts. The circuit is the be- 
ginning and often the end of Methodist preachers. Here the 
gouty old pastors and elders go to roost. Then the city pas- 
tors who “scratch, scratch, and find the grub” of a convert 
scarce. 

Their churches, like hens sitting on “door knobs,” hatch 
nothing. Oh, for the sight of “broods” of converts about the 
city churches. Amen. 

Southern Methodism may carry too much “comb.” High 
steeples, publishing houses, colleges are our glory. They may 
become our weakness. Trim off the gills of ceremony—the 
neck feathers of pomp and the cock will be ready for the 
“pit” !—the cock pit, not the infernal pit! ‘The cock pit 
where he will win such victories as will save him from the 
other pit. 

After awhile we will go to roost in the graveyard. 
When the morning of the resurrection breaks, how the 
shouts will be the crowing that will tell the night is past. 
May that cock-crow of a universe waken no Peter to go 
forth and weep bitterly! Amen. 

Richmond, Va., 1904. 


- Dolly Varden, Jr. 


(Danville Methodist) 


The “Dead Letter” office at Washington City possesses 
a weight of interest. Letters that were lost! Messages for 
which hearts waited till they broke, but waited in vain. The 
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“tidings” that never came! What gruesome romances an 
Edgar Poe or a Tom Dixon could spin and weave out of the 
dead tissue of the “mail” that never was delivered! The 
“Dead Letter” office of the Universe, where prayers that 
never Sak el destination are piled and stored! What 
of it? What surprises will startle us there! Prayers that 
never had the postage stamp of Faith upon it! Mlisdirected 
prayers! Prayers mailed to the Deity via “a very cultured 
audience.”’ David wrote, and his letters were not answered. 
Prayed, and there was no response. A great package of these 
were handed back to David. David “regarded iniquity in 
his heart.” ‘The postal laws of the Universe forbid the carry- 
ing of such mail. A “regard for sin in the heart” has robbed 
the mail for the skies. 


Prayers from such a heart are not prayers! They are 
spurious, counterfeit! Such a heart cannot pray. "Tis not 
every brain that can produce an Epic, give birth to a Ca- 
thedral. Only the heart that does not regard iniquity can 
produce a prayer. Reason is not a function of a disordered in- 
tellect. A disordered heart cannot pray. A regard for 
iniquity is insanity of the heart. A love of sin in the heart 
is a “heart-storm” that sweeps away the power of prayer. 
Hearts that “regard iniquity’—that prize it, that are un- 
willing to give it up—are weeds. Weeds that never blossom 
into prayer! The hearts that do not regard iniquity—that 
want to give it up—are the hearts that wake heaven with 
their song, and that song is prayer. : 

The stability of the moral universe forbids the answer 
of the prayer that roots itself in a regard for sin. Could a 
just God put the Angel of Prayer at the “beck and bid” of 
such a heart? Demons thus possessed of the Key of Prayer 
would unlock the doors of doom and reseat themselves on the 
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thrones of heaven. A demon—a heart that “regards sin,” 
has no “power of attorney” conferred by the promises of the 
Word. Such a heart cannot sign the name of Christ to the 
drafts upon the banks of heaven. 


Freed from all limitations—wielded by hearts that love 
sin—prayer becomes a curse. 


A’ river that has no banks is an evil. ‘The limitations 
of prayer are the banks that confine its waters and make it 
the life-giving stream of the Universe. Moving in the orbit 
of this law, prayer is a sun illuminating space. Out of the 
orbit it becomes a fire-brand, kindling conflagration every- 
where? 

The “quarantine station” of the Universe stops whole 
fleets of prayers afflicted with a love—a regard for iniquity. 

The assassin cannot pray for strength to drive the 
knife to the heart of his victim. 

“Ye ask, and receive not, because ye ask amiss.” “Ye 
ask that ye may consume it upon your lusts.” Many a 
mother’s prayer is but a stump speech to the Almighty, 
pleading for His vote for her boy to surpass somebody else’s 
boy. Many a pastor’s prayer for conversions is only the cry 
of a vain woman for a new set of diamonds. 

“Lord, teach us how to pray.” You have been simply 
talking through a ’phone before the connections are made. 

“My prayers do not rise higher than my head.” Be 
of good cheer. If from a heart that is ready to quit its sin, 
they do not have to rise so high as thy head. God stoops 
as low as thy lips. He hears. Amen! 


Danville, Va., 1907. 
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Dolly Varden, Jr. 


(Danville Methodist) 


Eternity has its Almanac. The soul is a Calendar. 
There are spiritual seasons—’’set times” to favor Zion! 
“How?” “Why?” we can’t tell. “There is a time we know 
not when,” “a point we know not where” with churches as 
with individuals! 

The clocks of heaven are now striking the Revival hour. 
It has come. The sap is rising in the tree of life. Let’s 
catch the tide at the full! The church needs a revival. 


Clearing of new ground! Better culture of the old! 
Fertilize the old hillsides of the soul with the “Blood.” Irri- 
gate the barren plains with waters from the River of Life 
and showers of penitential tears! Subsoil! Run the plow 
of conviction through the heart. Turn under the old stubble, 
straw of the past. ‘‘A new experience!” Let this be the 
keynote. A new experience which shall contain the old as 
the verdure of this year holds that of last year—unab- 
sorbed. 

Backsliding is spiritual scurvy—old sores open—old 
wounds bleed anew. Fresh fruits from the King’s garden is 
the cure. Backsliding disappears. Ask yourself how long 
since you had the witness of the Spirit—the peace of God! 
When did your soul feast upon it? 

In Arizona they have a petrified forest. Many a church 
might type the petrified forest! It stands? Yes, for cen- 
turies. But there is no growth. Mummies make very con- 
servative citizens but there is not much “go” about them. 
Our religion may become a mummery; our experience a 
memory. God forbid. 

The pulpit needs a revival. You may be in the way of 
the people. Said a young woman of a girl (tremendously 
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in earnest): ‘I always feel when that girl speaks as if she 
had something that I have not got.” Do your people feel 
that when they hear you? 


Methodism is expected to be religion in earnest. Method- 
ism is not a creed—a ritual. It is a life. Its “Raison d’etre” 
is its spirituality. Throw open the window of simple Faith. 
Let the winds of heaven sweep through. We say the “‘win- 
dow?” A window is a hole in the wall. It is an absence— 
the absence of anything! Faith is the absence of effort. It 
is a hole in the wall of effort and doing. How sweet the 
light that comes in. How life-giving the breeze that blows 
through it! 


Said an old Californian: “Brethren, I had religion— 
more religion than I could stagger under. I prayed, fasted 
and worshipped. But dropping these I trusted.” ‘Then in- 
stead of fasting he feasted. Amen! Brother, seriously, were 
you ever converted? You joined the church, did you join 
Christ? Is there pulsing in your heart a new life—love, 
peace, joy in the Holy Ghost? “Are you going on to per- 
fection?” Earth kingdoms rise, fall, decay. The king- 
dom of heaven is an everlasting kingdom. ‘The fall and de- 
cline of the Empire of Christ in a heart ought never to be 
written. Quit apologizing for your backsliding. Don’t ex- 
plain away as enthusiasm all personal knowledge of God. 


The best times are not the former times. Evolution is 
the shadow of a great truth. The universe is not at its best. 
On a trip to Rocky Mount I was struck with the size of the 
young men I met. Splendid fellows. It is said that the 
armor of the Black Prince, when Chivalry was in flower, is 
too small for the modern man. Paul’s breast-plate ought to 
be too small for the knight of today. John the Baptist’s 
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battleaxe ought to be a toy to us! “Greater things than these 
shall ye do!” 

Development of the spiritual life is the necessity of the 
hour. The second blessing, and all blessings are new ma- 
chinery, utilizing and preventing waste of spiritual force. 
When the “air brake” took the place of the hand brake there 
was a second blessing. How easy to control a train! There 
is a better life. We can down the brakes, stop the train be- 
for it is ditched in bad temper. Stop it short of every sin! 
Amen! 

The forces back of the quill pen and the typewriter are 
the same. But the typewriter has the right of way. The 
highest life is a typewriter. It makes easier the writing of 
the volume of a christian life. Amen! 


Danville, Va., 1906. 


Dolly Varden 


(Baltimore and Richmond Advocate) 


DUST FROM A SOUTH BOSTON PULPIT 


The sweepings from the floor of the mint in San Fran- 
cisco is worth millions; but that is gold dust. 

South Boston “dust” is simply “mud with the juice 
squeezed out.” 

God made man out of the dust of the ground. Cannot 
the divine power from the dust of a pulpit make men today? 


Amen! 


An invisible “dust” particle, imponderable here on our 
planet, would outweigh a Himalaya were it placed yonder 
on the sun. The Sun of Righteousness can give weight to 
“thought dust” falling from a pulpit! Amen! 
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Holiness is Christianity acting on dust particles of 
thought, feeling, being! The Creed, the ritual, the aorta and 
the jugular of the church work right. Capillary piety is the 
need of the body ecclesiastic. Dust religion—the piety of 
small things—is what is wanted. 


Paralysis begins in the capillaries. The church has 
suffered a stroke. There is a break. Sin “somewhere.” 
Capillaries have failed in their function! Love never faileth, 
neither in veins, arteries, capillaries! 

It is an evergreen, an immortelle. No break! no sin! 
Always in bloom. Amen! The word fails, in the original, 
is used of an actor who fails and is hissed off the stage. Love 
never makes a failure. It acts the God so well it is never 
hissed off the stage! The vast audience of the ages today is 
giving it an encore! 

The picture of the crucifixion by the great Russian 
artist, who perished at Port Arthur, was criticized. “Why 
did you disappoint us? We had thought the greatest realist 
would have given us a picture of the Christ that would have 
thrilled the world. You have obscured him, hidden him in 
the background!” “Ah!” said he, “you don’t know how 
hard it is to paint God!’ Yes, hard to paint God, hard to act 
God! Love does it so well because love is God! Amen! 


We will not forget our first vision of the Yosemite. 
We had been driving all the morning around the foothills up 
the spiral stairway of a graded pike. Laughter flowed and 
splashed among isles of conversation. Our coach was a bou- 
quet of womanhood, manhood. Suddenly we looked over the 
shoulder of a hill. “Inspiration Point!’ shouted the driver. 
Before us lay the great Kohinoor of nature’s scenic jewels. 
Great waterfalls, silver chords, out of which Titan cliffs with 
rocky fingers thrummed music. Beauty, sublimity, grandeur, 
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sat around in the great Valhalla. We had surprised cosmic 
forces in their banquet hall. The 13th of Corinthians is the 
Yosemite of Revelation. In the 12th chapter Paul drives 
us through the foothills of the varied “gifts.” ‘But I show 
you a more excellent way!” The 13th opens before us. Di- 
vine attributes, streams that take their rise in the eternities, 
here come thundering down into the valley of the finite! 
We find ourselves in the council chamber of Deity. Faith, 
hope, the sincerities, stand about us. A greater than faith, 
than hope is here. It is love, and love is God! We are in 
the heart of the universe. ‘‘Deep answers to deep!” We look 
into the very heart of God! All is love! Amen! We enter 
the Valley of Love here. To explore it takes eternity. 


Are you groaning after holiness? No, but I am trying 
to make the other fellow groan because of me. It is a blessed 
hour when perfect love makes a bonfire of all ‘black lists.” 
The whole creation is lit up with the blaze! We write every 
name now with the blood. “Black ink” in the old inkstand 
of grudges! Away with it! Like Martin Luther, hurl it at 
the devil. 


Dr. Lovick Pierce, as agent of the Bible Society, found 
himself in Alabama. He was strongly impressed to speak on 
Sanctification, Perfect Love! Mr. Prudence, that venerable, 
respectable, but much-to-be-watched old gentleman, whispered 
doubts. ‘The agent to speak on Sanctification!” Why, it 
would violate the fitness of things. The Holy Spirit claimed 
the right of way. The Doctor spoke on Sanctification. An 
old lady came up after the service, greeted him: “Is that 
what you Methodists call sanctification?” “Yes.” “Well,” 
said she, “I am a Baptist; I have had it for years and did 
not know what it was.” The Rose of Sharon would smell 
as sweet by any other name. 
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Dr. Sullins, in his Picture Gallery of seventy years, 
catches a “snapshot of sanctification. Standing on the hill- 
tops of the years from which we look over into eternity, far 
from the creak of eccleiastical machinery and the turning of 
cranks alike, he receives a “wireless” out of the heavenlies! 
That is a book of the Doctor’s, not 100 pages, more or less, 
of printed matter. 


Carlyle says that if any man will but write truly about 
himself, he must needs interest his fellow-man. The book 
grips you like a live wire. Gilderoy, it was said, could make 
a piece of homespun look like a yard of silk. The ordinary 
becomes the extraordinary in the loom of the old Doctor’s 
brain. The war sketches are superb. The thunder of battle; 
the shoutings of the captains make an old vet “Fall in!’ 
“Dress up!” We are tenting on the old camp ground.” 

There was a third party at that meeting with Kennedy. 
Amen! It was the unseen, but the real “presence.” The 
pastor of St. Wheedledom’s dreamed a dream. The Son of 
God appeared to him. “You have scars on your hands, feet, 
side! But how comes this scar on your face?” said he of St. 
Wheedledoms. 

“You struck me,” said the Master. 

“Me! No! Never!” 

“Yes, you struck me with the book you threw down in 
a pet!” 

“The circumstances were provoking. They vexed me,” 
said the pastor. 

What are circumstances but the “overalls” of God? 
Take care how you get vexed and strike. You will hit the 
Master. Heaven is not where you are. It is what you are. 

Had Lazarus exchanged places with Dives, he with 
the auger of his faith could have sunk an artesian well into 
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the arid soil, put out the fires of perdition, organized a 
heaven ! 
“Tf I lift up mine eyes in hell, behold thou are there.” 


Amen! Perfect Love is God abiding in the soul. Amen! 
South Boston, Va., 1911. 


Dolly Varden, Jr. 


(Danville Methodist) 


The train is whistling. The old Virginia Conference 
is nearing the depot. “Session No. 123.” Holy Ghost “fre” 
in the furnace, the Master in the cab. Down the great 
Evangelical Trunk Line she thunders. ‘Mail bags” of 
Conference gossip taken in at full run without stop! Heads 
out at every window looking for good appointments. 
“Sleeper” filled with city churches! Circuit preachers in the 
“caboose,” but all assigned to good homes in the King’s house 
at the end of the road. Giraffes on flat cars—no top! Let 
them climb! Presiding elders ’’firing!” Everybody rushes 
for a seat in the elegant new coach of Cabell Street Taber- 
nacle. Amen! 

Baggage! Saddle bags full of fun. All dirty jokes— 
soiled linen, left at home. Saratoga trunks packed with good 
humor. No dress suit cases of pomposity. Bales of old elo- 
quence! New sermons of young preachers—fermenting, 
pushing the cork out! 

Candidacies for General Conference packed out of sight, 
but good supply on board, no doubt. 

Bishop Galloway, the son of the King, our host, meets us 
at the station. We drive up in chariot. Hope and Consecra- 
tion are the steeds. Some of us will drive back in a “buss” — 
somewhat bus-ted. 
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The bishop is a prince; the smile on his face an electric 
light at the end of a wire that reaches back to the dynamo of 
the skies. No big bully of a policeman is our bishop, with a 
“shillalah” of unbrotherliness and officialism to scare small 
boys. Etiquette of the session. ‘The instincts of a gentle- 
man are the rules of behavior. The Holy Spirit, the great 
connectional officer, is present everywhere. 


Bro. Candor, a visiting brother from the skies, will join 
the Conference. He says there are no underground sewers in 
the New Jerusalem; no backbiting, scandal, slander, duplicity 
to be carried off. We don’t want them in the Virginia Con- 
ference, which is a suburb of the New Jerusalem. “Star 
chambers,” “‘secrecy,” are the drain-pipes of hell. 


The old popish, Jesuitical idea of ostrich-like burying the 
head in sand and calling it consecration is out of date. What 
did the Almighty give a man brains for if it was not to use 
them? When could he better use them than in selecting his 
field of work? 

Unworthy motives may influence, but it is in the school 
of life that we are to learn worthy motives. 


The new patent “automatic fire extinguisher,” invented 
by the Holy Spirit, will be used. Thus fires will be extin- 
guished at once, whether originating by spontaneous combus- 
tion or incendiarism. No “fire alarm” will be turned in 
during the session. ‘There will be “hot boxes”—excitement. 
Where there is movement there will be heat. It is fun to 
differ with somebody. Perfect luxury! What a dull time 
Robinson Crusoe must have had! Nobody to differ with. 
Poor Friday, afraid to call himself a man! 


There will be no “black lists.’ We will write them 
over with the Blood of Calvary. Love one another. Mod- 
esty! Yes, but don’t press it too far. Too much oxygen in 
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the air does harm. Too much modesty may suffocate merit 
and leave some vacancy at the General Conference. 


Brother, the church needs you. Amen! 


The Holiness Movement! It is a Cave of Adallam. 
Much to object to there, but remember that the Kingship is 
there, too. Many men who have broken away from their 
masters—old prejudices, conventionalisms, petty bosses—are 
there, but Israel’s Royal Master is there. Don’t play to the 
gallery by cheap flings at the Second Blessing. It is a coward 
heart that would throw stones at our Lord hanging upon 
the cross. 

Progressive spirit! Of course. Let’s camp on the skirm- 
ish line. Bonaparte chid his brother Joseph because he 
moved in state. Said the great soldier: “When command- 
ing an army of 200,000 men I moved with the skirmish line!” 

Date our letters “At the Front.” Spiritually, ecclesias- 
tically, intellectually, call no man master. Don’t be afraid 
to think. Move up out of the old rifle pits of tobacco, tea, 
coffee, ice cream. Physical culture is what is needed. Pray 
without ceasing, and run two miles every day in the open air. 
Be whole—holy in body and soul. 

Be true to your convictions, but be sure to make your 
convictions behave themselves. Amen! 

HANNON. 
Danville, Va., 1905. 


Dolly Varden, Jr. 
(Danville Methodist) 


Some years ago in central New York I saw an admirable 
fence built of the stumps that had been pulled up off of the 
ground. Each stump with its roots radiating—interlocking 
with another—a seeming Octopus, it made a fence secure— 
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unique. It was the best “stump speech” I ever “saw,” or of 
which I ever HEARD. 


Yankee push, Yankee genius, had turned the useless into 
the useful—obstacles into helps. “It must needs be that 
offences will come.” In every field of life we will run up 
against facts that will “stump us!” Seize these disadvan- 
tages; turn them into advantages; this is the genius of faith, 
of Christianity. In a Virginia parlor in the long ago a gen- 
tleman pointed to a picture on the wall. ‘“That,” said he, 
“is an ancestor who has a history. During the war of ’76 or 
1812 his vessel became engaged with a British ship. A shell 
from the British vessel fell upon his deck. Seizing it he 
thrust it into a cannon and fired it back at the enemy!” 
Now that was a MAN! The devil’s shells fall around you. 
Fire them back upon him!! Our temptations ought to react 
upon the tempter. ‘Our arrows are so multitudinous that 
their flight darkens the sun,” boasted the old king.” “Be it 
so,” replied his gallant foe, “we can fight better in the 
shade.” 


The hostile armies of the Union invading the South fed 
their horses. “The seed of Japanese clover were scattered. 
Up sprang the clover, green and beautiful, hiding the scars 
of war. “Command that these stones be made bread.” Jesus 
opened the shell and took out of it “man shall not live by 
bread alone.” It proved a seed corn that had fed the world. 

There are compensations in everything. No hill with- 
out a valley. Your troubles are peculiar and very high? 
Blessings, like valleys, are tied to every one of these hills. 
Difficulties? Cultivate them. 

Knots disfigure a piece of timber. They take a higher 
polish than the rest of the timber. The skillful workman 
makes them jewels of beauty set in the timber. The church 
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can take her cranks—knotty fellows—and turn them to ac- 
count. God is a workman of rarest skill. 

In old Virginia we were ahead of the Yankee and used 
to build the fences of the stones that covered and spoiled the 
ground. Out of his peculiarities we have seen a “Stonewall” 
Jackson made among men! Amen! 

Danville, Va., 1906. 


Dolly Varden 


(Baltimore and Richmond Christian Advocate) 


1909 comes to us with 365 new bottles—new oppor- 
tunities to be filled, and the new wine of a new civilization 
is ready. The “vintage” of 1908 was good. ‘The revolution- 
izing—the fermentation, has been tremendous. Prohibition 
stirring the world! Doumas in Russia; Parliaments in 
Persia, Turkey! These are the footfalls of the Divine as 
He treads the “wine-press” of time. How stimulating to hu- 
manity to quaff these events, foaming, bubbling up out of the 
eternal here into time! ‘The new year will have a great 
“bottling” to do. Japanese cannon balls smashed the “old 
bottles,” covered with cobwebs of superstition, stowed for 
ages in the cellars of the Kremlin. ‘Young Turkey” hatched 
out after ages, leaves the cracked shell of the “Sublime Porte” 
in a way most insulting to the sultan, and begins to “gobble”! 
Old bottles of caste are cast away. Ability succeeds nobility, 
and some folks have learned that human rights are the only 
“divine rights”! Amen! 

Sometimes pity has stirred my heart for my boy—for the 
coming boy. No squirrels to hunt; no birds to shoot; no 
woods to wander through! All these old “‘bottles” of old 
days broken forever, and the wine that thrilled “us boys” 
spilt. But just think how the ‘“‘new boy” pities the “daddy,” 
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the old boy? The daddy that never saw a “bike”! never 
heard the toot of an auto! ‘That would have fled from a 
graphophone as a ghost—a goblin! Never heard the whisper 
of the wireless telegraph, and knew nought of the “keyless 
combination lock.” (Yes, bunches of keys are fossils.) Just 
to think of the splendid ‘“‘new bottles” from which the young- 
ster drinks the wine of the gods. The old has its charms, but 
the novel is the favorite book, and what is the novel but the 
new! 

Greek and Latin—dead languages giving way to living 
language, which God is writing in bloom, italicizing in in- 
sect, publishing in capitals of star fire! Instead of Homer in 
the original, boys now read God in the sciences. “The “Iota 
subscript” gives place to the toenail of a mosquito. Instead 
of the Greek irregular verb, they conjugate the fossils of ex- 
tinct species. The fit of a bug’s jacket is more interesting 
than the Greek particles. “The flowers of the field are richer 
texts than the flowers of Virgil’s imagination. Better think 
the thoughts of God than the fancies of men. The micro- 
scope and the telescope are translating for us the volume of 
the universe. ‘The “good old days” we sigh for never really 
existed. "The golden age of paganism is in the past. The 
golden age of Christianity is in the future. 


“Old Methodism,” a fetich wine skin to many, loses its 
halo when we read of Wesley advising one of his preachers 
to “get rid of the itch’! Give me every time the new Metho- 
dist, who itches only after a “good thing,” say the second 
blessing. 


The last General Conference remarked some “old bot- 
tles.” The next has work to do iconoclastic. “New Metho- 
dism” is the bottle demanded. Hogs grunt because their 
feeding grounds were thick woods; they could not see one 
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another, and sound was necessary to keep them together. 
Modern Methodism drops its grunting—‘“groaning,” though 
the inbred hog, or sin, often clings to us. It requires a “di- 
vine power”’ raised to the “second degree” to replace the hog 
heart with the lamb’s heart. (This is hog-killing weather. 
May the Spirit do a big slaying!) 

Clinging to the old is one of the idols Bacon left. Peo- 
ple in the Atlantic States work old lands that produce only 
broom straw and taxes. Yonder, in the Mississippi Valley, 
pumpkin vines grow so fast that they wear out the pumpkins 
pulling them over the ground. What the Church needs is 
“new ground”; fresh experiences. On with the new! The 
future is the cocoon in which God will find the silk his Bride 
will wear at the great reception. Amen! 

Death smashes the old bottle of the body. The grave- 
yards of earth are the “wine cellars” of heaven. ‘The new 
life that has been brewed here will be bottled in immortality 
there. The resurrection will be ‘‘uncorking new wine.” All 
ferment will be gone. The wine of the kingdom is unfer- 
mented. Amen! 

South Boston, Va., 1909. 


Dolly Varden 


(Baltimore and Richmond Advocate) 


Cards are out for a wedding in the universe. We see 
them everywhere. In orchard, where apple trees go “a-court- 
ing,” plaiting flowers in their hair. In forest, where bird is 
cooing to bird—piping to mate; in sea, where mermaids, the 
“Old Maids” of the Deep, tell their love to blushing sharks! 
All facts point to—tell of a wedding. It is the wedding of 
God! The creation is playing a Wedding March. ‘Behold, 
the Bridegroom cometh”! Jesus Christ is the Bridegroom! 
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Moses is the best man! Elijah, Isaiah, David, Paul are the 
attendants! The vaulted heavens are the arch. Stars the 
lit tapers burning in it. Constellations! systems! suns! the 
whole material cosmos—a wedding present from the Father. 
Where is the bride? Come, and I will show thee the bride! 
The human soul—humanity—is the bride. It is not a bril- 
liant match the Son of God is making. Humanity is a grass 
widow in the universe. That runaway match with the Devil 
in Paradise was a failure. The Devil has deserted her. But 
now comes God. “The reproach of thy widowhood shalt 
thou remember no more, for thy maker is thy husband.” 
And the consummation of the drama of creation is the Bridal 
Supper of the Lamb. 


What a great thought it was when God thought of this 
match! At last the interests of God and man are to be iden- 
tical, Unity will exist in the universe. The difficulty had 
been that man was indifferent as to how the creation 
“wagged”! The problem was to make him interested in run- 
ning the world right. When the marriage was consum- 
mated then it became “our creation” —it was no longer God’s 
creation. The soul that is wedded to God takes a new view 
of things and wants things to go right. The view point of 
that girl to the brownstone front, to those fertile acres, to 
those vast orchards, is changed the day she weds the owner. 
The estate is now “ours”! She assists in running it (some- 
times in running through with it). 


“The War of The Roses” (it should have been called 
the war of the thorns) ended in the marriage of Elizabeth of 
York and Henry of Lancaster. The great “civil war” of 
the creation—God warring against man and man warring 
against God—ends when Deity leads Humanity to the altar. 
God and man become ‘“‘one,” and this is the ‘‘at-one-ment” 
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(atonement) that solves all problems. It is wisdom in the 
firm to make every employe a member of the firm. Coopera- 
tive partnership is the key to the problem of labor and capital. 

The great “business” of the Deity—the universe—be- 
came a guaranteed success the day it was announced to the 
creation that the “old firm’—“God the Father,” “God the 
Son,” and “God the Holy Ghost’—had associated in busi- 
ness with them “Mr. Humanity.” There will never be an- 
other “strike” in the universe! Amen! 


In fact God is actually, in a sense, turning over the busi- 
ness to man. We are picking up the tools he laid down— 
steam, electricity, gravitation, air ships, X, Y, and Z rays! 
The work goes bravely on. Reform is expelling the old 
burglars of hell—drunkenness, covetousness, sin—into “outer 
darkness.”” It is now “Our” home, “Our” creation! Amen! 
We are copartners with God! ‘The marriage has been a big 
thing for man. It was a hit for “Peggy O’Neil” when she 
married one of Old Hickory’s cabinet. But think of the 
strike “Man Soul” made when it married the President him- 
self! God!! Peggy O’Neil, as Mrs. General Eaton, stepped 
into Jackson’s cabinet, and some think changed the course of 
American history. 


“Man Soul” was a prostitute on the highways of being. 
When she wedded God she was listed to the best society— 
not the 400—but the 144,000 of the New Jerusalem. The 
groom always lifts the bride to his level. ‘Man Soul” surely 
outmarried herself! Old angels take off their hats to us. 
Devils give us the right of way in the avenues of life. 

Mrs. General Hancock says in her “Life of General 
Hancock” that when they were ordered to the Pacific coast 
they were uncertain as to whether she should go. ‘They ad- 
vised, she says, with Colonel R. E. Lee, that “beau ideal of 
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a soldier and a gentleman.”’ Lee said, “By all means. Never 
give place to the thought that you can live apart.” “Lo, I 
am with you always, even unto the end of the world.” ‘The 
divorce suits in the courts of the universe—the backslidings— 
all take their rise in living away from God. ‘My Lord and 
I!” Amen! 


Danville, Va., 1906. 


Extract from a Dolly Varden Letter 
BONUMISM 


I am not an optimist, neither am I a pessimist. (You 
may think me a pest.) I am a bonumist, if anyone can tell 
what that is. The golden age does not lie in the past. The 
eyes of the angel of revelation are in front. The “good old 
days,” Macaulay says, ‘“‘never existed.” “The high old 
times,” Carlyle says, “will never come.” ‘‘Back to the past.”’ 
“Close to nature. But the past was not close to nature. 
Barbarism is the frontier of the universe. Civilization is 
closeness to nature. “The world was never sv close to nature 
before. We can hear it breathe in the puff of the engine. 
See the flash of its eye in the electric spark. X-rays are the 
Shekinah in which it dwells. Ours is not a materialistic age. 
Never one less so. We build no pyramids, rear no karnaks. 
There is not a structure in St. Louis that will be standing 
in 1,000 years. Ours is a spiritual age; yet progress is an 
illusion. ‘There is change, but not progress. History is an 
ellipse. Eternity will be a hyperbole. 


THE PLACE OF CHRIST IN MODERN THEOLOGY 


Fairbairn was with me on this summer’s vacation. He 
is a divine, not a dry vine. What a book it is! Blessed day 
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when a great brain strikes its root through dry-as-dust theol- 
ogy, through alluvial strata of isms, down to primary rock, 
and that rock the rock of ages! Shoots its boughs of inquiry 
high through atmospheres compounded of human gas, into 
the eternal light, and that light the sun of righteousness. 
Like a great tree, this book extracts from poisonous carbon 
of skepticism and pure oxygen of faith, delicious clusters 
which we call chapters. Doubt is an anemonin; blood—the 
blood—is the cure. Back to Christ? It is always forward 
when we go to christ! 


Men like Fairbairn are the discouragement of author- 
ship. What a Pegasus this book, superbly muscled with 
thought! What a glossy coat of rhetoric. Splendid wind, 
yet not long-winded. As we throw ourselves upon him, it is 
the poetry of motion. How he bears us over the ranges of 
thought, up the mounts of transcendentalism to the summit 
peak of Mont Hegel! We stand gazing at Calvary, sloping 
up to God. ‘Transfiguration is better than transcendental- 
ism. The brain is intoxicated. We are sobered on Sunday 
by listening to one of our own sermons. Do we not read too 
much, munch, gormandize, nibble? Result, intellectual colic 
relieved by eructations of wind in columns of newspapers. 
“Selection of the fittest.’ An “index expurgatorium.” No 
“protective tariff” in the manufacture of thought. “Free 
trade” with the mighty minds of all spiritual climes. Hobbs 
said if he read as much as other people, he would know no 
more than they. Not quantum, but qualis, meditation, diges- 
tion. 


What a tribute to the ripened wisdom, the broad brother- 
hood of Bishop Duncan’s character that the college of bishops 
should send him for the fourth year to the Pacific, for the 
third to the old Virginia. It is an open secret that both were 
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stormy seas. He has the spirit of his Master. It is ever the 
presence of the Master that stills the storm. The Xerxean 
method of chaining the billows with fetters of brass is un- 
scientific and out of date. 


In the name of the Virginia Conference, we salute 
Bishops Keener, Granbery, Hargrove and Fitzgerald, the big 
four, “about to live forever.” 


San Jose, Calif., 1892. 


Dolly Varden, Jr. 


(Danville Methodist) 


HAVING A GREAT TIME AT THE MECKLENBURG 
HOTEL, CHASE CITY, VIRGINIA 


In 1850 the wife of a member of Congress wrote from 
Washington: “We went down town today to see Mr. 
Morse’s machine make the wires talk and repeat messages 
from one town to another. “There are small wires stretched 
from Baltimore to this place, and they are brought into the 
windows of a house on the Avenue. Inside of a little stall 
a man sits and sends messages and receives answers. I think 
it is a trick, but paid my 25 cents to get a message that ‘It 
was a fine day.’”” ‘The member of Congress was Jeff Davis 
and Mrs. Davis wrote that letter. 


So it is always “the stone the builders rejected that be- 
comes the head of the corner.” Electricity is the head of the 
corner of the temple of science unless the next century put 
another story on. 


Who would have thought that the brain dumped there 
along with bones, muscles, stomach and other building ma- 
terial was to be the head of the corner!! That intellect was 
to be on top!! 
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“Righteousness shall cover the earth as waters cover the 
sea.” Impossible! we say. Why? “Tooth” and “claw” are 
the sceptres that govern creation. ‘Preservation of the fittest 
is simply the preservation of him who “Firr” (FOUGHT) the 
best! ! 


But brute force has had its day. Moral forces are com- 
ing to the front. Railroads are the modern saurians! Fac- 
tories are the latter day megatheriums! Righteousness is be- 
coming the fashion of the universe. 


Hague congresses, arbitrations are the angel band sing- 
ing “Blessed are the meek,” and the history of the twenty- 
second century will be the Sermon on the Mount set to the 
music of human deeds. 


Might is right! Yes! But righteousness is fast getting 
to be mightiness!' Brain conquered muscle. Man succeeded 
mastodon. Heart conquers brain. Christian man succeeds 
man. “Righteousness goes marching on” and is lifted to its 
place, “the head of the corner.” 


We want to make brilliancy, genius, ability the cap- 
stones of the temple of character.. 


Love comes to us rather too “moonshiny.” Stimulate, 
develop the “knowing bump.” ‘This is the keynote of our 
civilization. In church statistics there are columns for “big 
congregations,” “high steeples,” “fat contributions.” No col- 
umn for Faith, Hope, Love. These are not rated among our 
assets ! 


The “simple life,” built of the “simple virtues,” temp- 
erance, sincerity, manliness this is the coming life. 


The man who can govern men must give place to the 
higher type, the man who can govern self! Amen. 
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“Showiness” has had its day. Worth is what the world 
wants. In the plainer casket the “Portia” of the future will 
be found. 

The talk about “righteousness” seems, as the electric 
machine seemed to Mrs. Davis, “all a preacher trick.” But 
“electricity” STRUCK the world as being the thing! 


Righteousness will be the “motive power” in life insur- 
ance. It will yet run the machinery of commerce and light 
up the world. 


AT THE MECKLENBURG 


A vacation is a delightful vocation. The vacation is the 
“safety valve.” Sit down on it and you have a “blow up.” 
We did not use to have vacations. No. Our fathers did not 
have safety valves. Neither did they have engines. High 
pressure living makes a vacation a necessity. 


Getting away from Cabell-Street is like telling one’s 
sweetheart farewell! You linger; keep going back for the 
farewell kiss. 

Here at last we are. “All aboard for the Mecklen- 
burg!” Brother Hickey, the exquisite, of Main street, is on 
the train, planning one of the most brilliant campaigns of his 
life among the girls. Both of us are “chock full” of chau- 
tauqua gems picked up in the splashing cascades of Stewart- 
Taylor lectures or in the still deep sea of Dr. Craft’s ad- 
dresses. What a diver Craft is! What handfuls of pearls 
he brings up!! 

My iridescent mood is shattered! I discover that I 
have worn off my “old hat” and left the new one, bought for 
the occasion, at home! What is to be done? “Habet!’ 
“Habet!”” A nap on the train. A “snap” on the diner (ex- 
cellent one) at Keysville. Our chase ends at Chase City. 
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Leaping from the ’bus I dash into a store and decked with a 
new chapeau I am soon among the “swells” at the Mecklen- 
burg, “swelling” myself—(with that wine of the gods, 
mineral water!) 


What a dream of elegance! What a poem of comfort 
is the Mecklenburg! It is a beam from Aladdin’s lamp! A 
bloom of the coming Eden of civilization! A bird of rare 
plumage—singing in a better day! 

Here the capitalist makes love to the maiden; here the 
widower seeks consolation; here the traveling man samples 
the matrimonial market ; here the preacher thinks about a ser- 
mon on “The Blessed.” ‘The great hotel gathers into the 
bosom of its galleries—sun parlors—the weary children of 
earth. Here the children of earth in the beautiful dining hall 
gather into the “bay windows” of their being choice viands. 
The festive oyster of the seashore lies down with the staid 
lamb of the hillside. Flocks of turkeys roam around pic- 
turesquely on the lawn, little dreaming that Thanksgiving 
Day is nigh! Our thoughts of chicanery grow more tender 
as we consume the tender chicken of a single summer. 

Here comes to the hunter’s ear the baying of the hounds. 
A fox hunt—free from all bad features—is a feature of life 
at The Mecklenburg. The “’possum hunt” makes the night 
a romance. 

The hours of the day flutter by like bees laden with 
sweets—to be deposited in the great hive of eternity. What 
is heaven but honey gathered from the flower beds of time! 
Amen. 

There is ‘“‘room for Him in the inn.” On Sunday night 
the spacious lobby is turned into a temple. ‘There is a blessed 
service and Jesus Christ registers at The Mecklenburg! 


Amen. 
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Danville must annex The Mecklenburg. Automobiles 
and trolley cars must weave us into one. Amen. 


HANNON. 
Danville, Va., 1906. 


Fire! Fire! Fire! 
(Ex. Pacific Methodist Advocate) 


One Sunday as I “double-quicked” through the streets 
of a Virginia city to catch a train to fill an appointment, a 
brother humorously asked if there was a fire. I replied, 
“Yes, hell fire.” Since that time I have had an experience 
with fire that is unique. The history of the church can’t 
parallel it. On Saturday night, the Fourth of July, 1891, 
Centenary church and parsonage burned to the ground. On 
Saturday evening at about the same hour, July 3, 1892, our 
church in San Jose was burned. I was the pastor of these 
churches at the time. Making the allowance for “leap year,” 
it occurred on the same day to a year. One church a year! 
I can sing Chaplain McCabe’s triumphant song, “We are 
building two a day,” with a variation, “I am burning one a 
year.” ‘Talmage leads the Atlantic Coast with his church— 
at intervals of years burned twice; but he can’t rival two in 
one year. 


The old church in Hanover county, Virginia (Forest 
Grove), where I preached my first sermon, was afterwards 
destroyed by fire. Felicity church, New Orleans, which I 
served for two years, has since been consumed. So I have set 
things “afire,” but in a way I did not desire. Amen! 
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Extract from a Dolly Varden, Jr., Letter 
(Danville Methodist) 


The French astronomer (La Grange, perhaps) detected 
a perturbation of the planets. Mathematics showed that a 
“smash up” was coming. The terms of his series were de- 
creasing. But he did not go far enough. What was his as- 
tonishment to find that when he developed his series the 
terms began to expand. Just when the planets were about 
to collide the orbits began to widen. The universe was saved. 
Nature is rich in corrective forces. God harnesses an earth- 
quake to the plow of gravitation and turns under cities in 
Italy. We don’t understand Him, but He understands Him- 
self. God is only fallowing for a wider harvest. 


Thunderstorms are simply nature “with the whooping 
cough”! Earthquakes are only “growing pains.” You can’t 
have an “omelet” without cracking a few eggs. The trees 
of paradise stuck their roots into the graves of seven creations. 
Evils are physiological, not pathological. Russia is having 
the “mumps”; Turkey is teething.” All is progress. God's 
purpose widens with the suns! ‘The French revolution was 
but civilization vomiting up the poisons of “despotism and of 
caste.” The Reformation was “spontaneous combustion.” 
Things had become so bad in the church that matters were 
correcting themselves. Luther did not produce the Reforma- 
tion; the Reformation produced Luther. Huss, Jerome, the 
Waldenses were simply the sparks thrown off by a self- 
kindling fire. 


Jesus Christ lashing the Money Changers was simply a 
cyclone sweeping through the temple. The Weather Bureau 
of the skies had predicted storms. Danger signals had been 
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run up in Simeon, Anna, and John the Baptist. It burst 
upon them that day in fury. The tempest proved a blessing. 
Now the voice of prayer was heard above the clink of money 
in the changers’ chests. The Holy Spirit, the Dove of 
Heaven, came in as the doves of the dealers flew out. The 
Lamb of God took the place of the sheep and oxen. Amen! 


Advocate Day 
(Ex. Richmond Advocate) 


Civilization is a divine child. The electric light is its 
Star of Bethlehem! ‘The Church is its mother! The wise 
men of the world are bringing their offerings of gold, frank- 
incense (not always common sense). The newspapers are 
the band of angels (some fallen) singing civilization’s birth 
song, “A heaven on earth to men!” It is Newspaper Day in 
the creation! In literature it is the “Newspaper Age”! The 
Book had its day—the Periodical is passing—the Newspaper 
Day is coming—yea is here! Great is the newspaper! “Vive 
la newspaper”! A wondrous plant it is—shooting its roots 
into every soil; twining its tendrils—submarine cables, tele- 
phone wires—about every continent—blossoming everywhere. 
It is first white, then black, then re(a)d all over! Amen. 


Government is by the newspaper. After all, as they 
drop from the press, they are the “big ballots” that decide 
elections. “The newspaper is the robe worn by justices on the 
judgment seat. Newspapers make the laws—legislatures 
ratify them. Men are tried and sentenced by newspapers. 
It is the power. 

The man who can speak multiplies himself by five in 
America (some one says). “The man who can print multiplies 
himself by “infinity” in America or out of it. The news- 
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paper is the gift, not of tongues, but of tongue. Demos- 
thenes spoke to Athens. The audience of Cicero was Rome. 
The Press makes the world the audience of Bryan. Take 
Roosevelt on Inauguration Day. The only ticket of admis- 
sion was ability to read. To his speech were listening 165,- 
000,000 in Europe. In North America it is hardly exag- 
gerating to say that 17,000,000 took it in. South America 
contributed 10,000,000 readers. Asia sat in the gallery with 
65,000,000. Australia adds 4,000,000. Our brother in 
black, from Africa, occupied the ‘‘un’-dress circle with 
3,000,000. The crowd foots up 274,000,000. With the 
ages it will grow! Amen! 


God is the first and greatest editor. What a wealth of the 
good, the true, and the beautiful finds its way into His 
““Wwaste-basket”—the unknown! What is land—sea—sky— 
but the great dailies from the printing press of Creation! 
Yes, God is an editor! (My brother, you are in good com- 
pany.) The stars are but the extras written on the black 
bulletin-board of the night, while the “Day” is going to press! 
What is the sun but a great newsboy? What is the universe 
but a newspaper office? What are the -five senses but the 
reporters interviewing nature? What is the soul but the 
great composing room where memory is setting the type? 
What is consciousness but God reading the proof of the great 
sheet which is going to press? What is the resurrection but 
a great mail carrier—taking out of the pigeon holes of the 
graveyard (that great post-office where the letters for Eter- 
nity are mailed), Man, the great organ of God. Throwing 
a copy upon the doorway of every world that the universe 
may read God’s best thoughts to and of his creatures in his 
greatest of papers, Man! Amen! 
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Extract from a Dolly Varden Letter 
(Richmond Christian Advocate) 


This is the land of paradoxes. San Francisco alone, 
among the great cities of the world enjoys the character of 
being a delightful and frequented summer resort. Here the 
great conventions and gatherings of the land take place. 
Here flock the people of our own coast to enjoy in mid- 
summer the luxury of fire and overcoats by day and of blank- 
ets by night. 


Statistics show that the crop of revolutions varies with 
the thermometer, and generally occurs in summer. It is 
hard for stump oratory to persuade the people of the neces- 
sity for constitutional amendment, while a cool temperature 
persuades the liver to action. Hot weather, bile, insurrec- 
tions go together. The Bastille fell on the 14th of July. 
The Declaration of Independence was signed on the 4th of 
July. The editor of the Advocate argues that it was because 
the flies were biting the signers that the fathers gave that fam- 
ous document to the world. The editor of the Advocate is 
not as distinguished. for erudition as for brilliancy. A deeper 
study of the facts and of comparative history would have con- 
vinced him that it was because the bile was rising. He must 
remember that hot weather makes the flies. Had that me- 
morable Continental Congress have met in San Francisco, the 
editor of the Advocate would have been a British subject 
today. The Declaration would have been turned into waste 
paper. South Carolina was the first to secede. Who would 
not want to secede if he lived in that latitude? The wave of 
secession rolled north with the thermal wave. Virginia did 
not sign until the bile had begun to rise in the livers at Rich- 
mond. Who wonders that in his smoky quarters on the 
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James, the thermometer singing ‘‘Ninety-and-Nine,” the edi- 
tor of this paper should turn reformer, throw the “Old Rich- 
mond” to the breeze as the banner of revolution—pull the 
nose of the Publishing House—hurl anathemas of ink at the 
mosquitos in Florida, and flash the lightening of his brilliant 
wit at the head of Dr. Arthur Edwards in Chicago? Cli- 
mate, Lafferty, is what you need. Why, my dear fellow, the 
only difference between heaven and hell is a difference of cli- 
mate. I don’t know when it was that Luther nailed the 
theses to the door of the church in Wurtemberg. (By ref- 
erence to my Britannica I find it was in October.) But the 
theory is not to be spoilt by facts. No, sir; Luther had doubt- 
less written them during the dog-days. The Pope thought it 
was hot when he published them. 


Extract from a Dolly Varden Letter 
(Richmond Advocate) 


“Feet!” 


“Cold feet!’ This was the slang cry that might go up 
from a California crowd when the play was bad—a ball 
“muffed,” “fouled!” It strikes the key of a great truth. 
Failure and success have a physical basis. It is vain for the 
man that stands at the “bat” in the pulpit to poultice his 
head with Homiletic monthlies. To bolt down inspiration 
pellets from Emerson, spiritual tonics from Robertson. It is 
coldness of “‘sole,” not of “soul,” that clips the wing, that 
transforms the eagle of Imagination into a Barnyard Fowl. 
“Tn vain we strive to rise.” You may laugh at the “silver- 
tongued” orator in Baltimore who brought hot bricks into 
the pulpit. Ah! my brother, “words that burn” are born of 
bricks that are burned! ‘Two-thirds of the people of this 
land today are victims of cold feet, and the world’s best work 
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is never done with cold feet. Like “Inbred Sin,” cold feet 
do their destructive work when we are unconscious of their 
existence. That pipe, cigar, cup of tea or coffee, perhaps 
something stronger, are not required if the feet are warm. 
When “Gradgrind” pitied Beecher as he wrapped a shawl 
about his feet when his brain was at work, he missed it. 
Heat at the foot is the secret of Mt. Pelee eruptions of lava 
or eloquence. An open window near the pulpit. An open 
register in it!!! That is what the Homiletics of the future 
call for. Who can tell how much the “Sockless Socrates” 
owed to warm feet? Strenuosity, muscular Christianity, are 
impossible with cold pedal extremities. ‘“The gods,” says 
Schiller, “fight in vain against dullness!” We do, too. It 
is because we begin at the wrong end. The feet are at fault. 
Pedology, not phrenology, is the coming science. It is a 
revelation to the average man when he takes off shoes, stock- 
ings and really warms his feet. Demons of dullness, heavi- 
ness, stupidity, thickheadedness, are cast out. Thrills like 
angels race up the spinal column—run along every nerve. 
Thoughts go to and fro, bumping against each other in the 
brain. A man’s “standing,” mentally, is dependent on his 
standing physically. ‘Does he stand well?” This question 
goes to the heart of the matter. It is a question of feet first, 
last, and all the time. ‘‘He that is washed needeth not save 
to wash his feet.” Have we not made a mistake as to the 
chief end of man? Does not the times call for a better 
understanding of all things? 


Many a man is wrestling with the problem of his rela- 
tion to the universe. ‘That relation would be improved by a 
hot stove and his feet on it! “I have got my foot into it.” 
So I proceed, and consider corns as obstacles to progress of 
the race. They fetter movement. Man becomes a sitting, 
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instead of a moving, animal. Walking should be a luxury. 
It is torture to the man with corns. With the modern pave- 
ment has come the modern corn. The bicycle, the automo- 
bile, the rocking chair, palliate, but do not relieve the evil. 
Health decays. A brother at Union Station has solved the 
problem. It is a one-cent sheet of sandpaper! Rub off the 
corn as it appears. You can rub it out of existence. A Rich- 
mon druggist tells me that the once famous Japanese Corn 
Cure was simply a stick wrapped with sandpaper. The 
Union Station man has discovered the ‘“‘corn sheller” of the 
ages! Secure one, brother, and possess your “‘sole’’ in peace. 


Now, Mr. Editor, I have put you on your feet and you 
are in a condition to follow me to Suffolk, the paradise of the 
peanut. 


This is the age of the Parvenu, “Bottom rail on top.” 
The revolution has swept the social world and now strikes 
the vegetable kingdom. ‘The pesky “white trash” peanut is 
coming to the front! How the old established branches of 
the nut family—the almonds, the pecans, the English wal- 
nuts’—must almost “crack” with rage as they see the Plebe- 
ian peanut asserting itself. Actually appearing on the “price 
current,” that peerage of the nut family. But the peanut is 
getting there. It has come to stay—that is, as long as the 
Suffolk capitalist and the small boy will allow it to stay. 
Cotton may be king, but the peanut is his queen, and South- 
ern prosperity is the prince regent. Old Suffolk ran on blood. 
New Suffolk is built on peanuts. The locomotives of four or 
five railroads, like great swine, daily root through this coun- 
try seeking peanuts. Elegant churches! Stately mansions! 
All simply peanut blossoms! One of our most gifted Bishops, 
it is said, eats freely of them before retiring. The next day 
he ‘‘cracks” the rarest classical jokes, pours oil of thought, 
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not of peanuts, upon the stormy waves of the sea of theo- 
logical discussion. Amen. 
Richmond, 1904. 


Extract from a Dolly Varden Letter 
(Richmond Advocate) 


The hills, like other preachers, repeat their sermons. 
Like some other preachers, they don’t grow any! But the 
congregations never weary. ‘Their silent eloquence always 
moves. Bishop Hoss confesses to having the water splashed 
into his eyes by an incident listened to for the (nth) time 
from a divine. Chalmer’s manuscripts were worn and time- 
stained. A friend once “guyed” me about a gentleman’s 
remark that he had heard me on the same text twenty years 
ago. My retort was that it was the highest compliment to 
be remembered for twenty years. Some people are not re- 
membered twenty minutes. The mountains’ sermons are full 
of “boulder thoughts” that come rolling down upon one like 
the massive periods of Bishop Wilson. You can build with 
them. It is a joy to hear “what the wild waves are saying.” 


It is a higher joy to find what the mountains are thinking. 
Amen. 


JoHN HANNON 


The Boy, The Siudent, The Minister 


‘Torp—The Boy of Twelve 
Lert—The Student of Twenty-five 
RicuHt— The Minister of Forty-two 


SecTIon IV. 


DESCRIPTIVE ARTICLES 
AND 
CHARACTER SKETCHES 


The Yosemite Valley 


(Christian Advocate) 


HE trip to the Yosemite is a fine preface to the great 
4 ren of the valley itself. San Francisco sits there beau- 

tiful, whether clad in the “Mother Hubbard” of a fog, 
or in the full-dress of a magnificent sunshine day. The beau- 
tiful bay seems a magnificent arm which old ocean has thrown 
around her. Yonder darkness is barring the Golden Gate, 
and the day has gone walking westward over the waves to 
brighten China with its smile. Here is our sleeper, like a 
hearse, with the “iron horse” harnessed to it. We are in our 
berth, screwed down in our coffin. After death comes the 
resurrection. At Raymond the morning has rolled away the 
stone, and is saying “Come forth!”? And we come, and others 
come with us. The first lady I ever remember to have met is 
with me on the trip—the belle of Alabama, my gray-haired 
mother. ‘There stand our two stages, and here stand our 
“compagnons de voyage.” Coach No. 1 is like a van filled 
with a bouquet of roses. It is filled with ladies; only here 
and there a sprig of “pantaloons.” Ours is packed with the 
EVER-“GREEN.” Old bachelors! withering evergreens! 
They are very green until they are married; then they know 
something. From all nations we come. All paths of the 
tourists lead to the Yosemite now. 
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There is the little Englishman. Ah! the Englishman 
goes everywhere. Here he is today. A model traveling 
friend. As full of enthusiasm as a champagne-bottle is of 
“pop.” He is ready to burst the cork of silence at any time. 
Has eyes, and knows how to use them. 


There is the gentleman from Illinois. His nature, like 
his prairies, is level, smooth. But he is learning that there 
is something big in the world besides Chicago—A good piece 
of company. 

Then the three Germans—one is a Count. They are 
three little scraps God had left over when he made Bis- 
marck—a little smitten with the mil admirari plague. Some- 
what again like a type of the Southerner more common just 
after the war. Oscar Wilde said a number of good things 
about us at the South. He said that the prettiest woman he 
saw in America was in my native city—Montgomery, Ala- 
bama—the daughter of the gallant General Allen (which 
shows that all the beauty did not leave when your corre- 
spondent emigrated). But Oscar said the people of the 
South looked toward the past. Walking one night with a 
young lady, he commented upon the beauty of the moon. 
“Ah!” said the girl, “Mr. Wilde, you just should have seen 
that moon before the war!’ Our German friends were al- 
ways looking to the great country of “The Elsewhere’ for 
their highest and best—a land of vague and undefined and 
ever-shifting boundaries. When they leave America un- 
undoubtedly America will be included in it. And now we 
are off. 


The inevitable “jack rabbit,” the squirrel, the pheasant, 
enliven the dull scene as good quotations brighten dull ser- 
mons. ‘The landscapes have all painted their unattractive 
faces with that abominable rouge, California dust. Swift 
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teams and skilled drivers throw into poetry what would be a 
dull ride. That night we sleep at Wawona, almost in the 
shadow of the “Big Trees.’’ This is the ranch of the Messrs. 
Washburn, a branch of the Washburns who have figured 
so prominently in Eastern politics. Their hotel is a shade- 
tree of elm. Water is abundant. By a process of “placer 
mining” the dirt is washed off, and we get down to the gold 
(brass) of our proper selves. 


Off again the next morning. Old nature is in a grander 
mood. The mountains, taught by engineering skill, bow 
their backs to us, and on the easy ascent of a graded road 
we pass upward. The curtain is rising; the scenery is grow- 
ing more sublime. There is more inspiration on the face of 
nature, and less perspiration on the faces of our friends. 
Here and there are forest-fires, and one of the fallen un- 
crowned monarchs of the woods is being cremated. Here is 
a great bear’s track in the road. I saw sometime ago that 
at the East a bear escaped from a menagerie, and chased a 
lady. As she fled a thorn tore her dress. “The bear, seeing 
the “wire bustle,’ thought it was the bars of his cage, and 
turned and fled. I don’t know whether the bustles of our 
lady friends had anything to do with causing that bear “to 
make tracks,’ but certain it is his tracks were there. Old 
Bruin, being ignorant of any but the law of appetite, may 
have been tempted by the loveliness of the ladies to wait 
around here for a hug. It is said two-legged bears are some- 
times subdued by these tactics (an old bachelor charges noth- 
ing to the married ladies for this hint). 


There is occasionally a magnificent view—a burst ot 
eloquence from old nature’s lips. She stirs us more deeply. 
She is approaching a climax! We turn “Inspiration Point ;” 
the prologue closes; the open poem of the valley lies before 
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us. There is “El Capitan,” “North Dome,” “Glacier Point,” 
thirty-five hundred feet high!—mighty millimeters the verse 
in which the Infinite struggles to express itself. “These are 
the grander passages, but they are woven together by strophes 
and anti-strophes of grandeur. No rhymed regularity, but 
all stately ‘“‘blank verse,” in which we might conceive the 
Deity to speak. A solemn hush comes upon the reverent 
soul. We seem looking over the shoulders of unseen angels 
who with us are gazing upon the splendid page open before 
us. We are thinking the thoughts of God. We descend 
hundreds of feet. We pass ‘Artists’ Point.” It is from 
here that the great pictures of the valley are painted. ‘Thou- 
sands of feet below there flows the Merced River through 
the valley, laughing back its joy at the wonder we show at 
God’s works. Down, down we pass the ‘“‘Widow’s Tears,” a 
cataract so called because it goes dry in six months. Just 
across stands E] Capitan, lonely in his bachelorhood. Why 
doesn’t the ‘“widow” dry her tears in the warmth of a second 
love? Amen! A drive of some four miles, and here we are 
at the Stoneman House. ‘The elegant hotel stands like a 
well-dressed modern in kid gloves and spike-tailed coat being 
presented to these hoary cliffs, who had listened to the song 
of the morning stars in the beginning—a dude interviewing 
the Titans. We feel more at home with the Stoneman. It 
takes charge of us, and our nerves calm down. 


Now we begin to turn the pages of the great poem. 
We climb “Glacier Point,” the loftiest perpendicular cliff 
in the world. Higher and higher. The Illinoisan grows 
dizzy, and, upon being questioned, confesses to a longing for 
the dead level of his native prairies. ‘The summit. Here 
we find that what from the valley below had seemed a pocket- 
handkerchief with which the old cliff wiped the dust from 
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his brow is a flag some eight by ten feet in dimensions. Be- 
low it seemed about the size of the Richmond Advocate. 
Here it is found to be as large as the sail of a ship. (If the 
Advocate looks small to anybody, Brother Lafferty, it is be- 
cause they are not “up to it.”) Spread before us is the 
banquet of the sublime. We lunch the body at Mr. 
Macauley’s hotel. He showed us hanging upon the walls 
the rattles of snakes deceased. Just below them are coiled 
snakes which bite the tourists every day—spirits of alcohol. 
Mr. Cook, the proprietor of the Stoneman, tells me that the 
boys in the valley have a new name for it; they call it “coffin 
varnish.” A drive around the valley is to turn another leaf. 
We pass Yosemite Falls (the highest cataract in the world), 
Maiden’s Tears Falls, and just across the valley the “Bridal 
Veil” cataract. The guide, when asked why this is called 
“Maiden’s Tears,’ answers that they know it to be a 
maiden’s tears because the “Bridal Veil” is so far away. On 
to the cascades, where the Merced River is clapping its 
hands and shouting its applause as it takes its last look at 
the valley and begins to flow on to the sea. 


The “big day of the feast” is the trip to Cloud’s Rest. 
A superb breakfast at the Stoneman is a preparation for the 
trip. It is said that when Booth or Barrett wish to play 
“Shylock” they prepare themselves by eating a hotel beef- 
steak. They say that after tackling that steak there comes 
into their eyes a cold, cruel look terrible to behold. <A 
breakfast at the Stoneman prepares us to read “Paradise Re- 
gained.” Under its influence the pessimist becomes an optomist. 
The Calvinist, who has felt that some must be lost, becomes an 
Arminian, and believes that all may be saved. The Arminian 
tends toward Universalism, and begins to think that not only 
all may be, but that all are saved. The Universalist, who 
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has been content to believe that God is too good to damn us, 
rises to the presumptuous unbelief that men are too good to 
be damned, and finds himself a Unitarian. Great are the 
effects of a good breakfast. These mountain trout seem to 
have gotten the leap of their native streams into themselves, 
and now we have gotten the trout into us. We feel buoyant— 
sink or swim. Going to Cloud’s Rest we pass out of the 
valley by the canyon through which the Merced River enters. 
Now the scene changes. The great poem becomes a great 
song. There stands Vernal Falls, five hundred feet high. 
Back of it is Nevada Falls, where the Merced River makes 
a leap of seven hundred feet. These two cascades are the 
choristers that carry the bass and the soprano. A thousand 
lesser cascades join in the chorus, while the voices of unseen 
angelic beings carry the other parts. With the ear of the 
heart the devout soul hears the still, small voice, as with the 
natural ear we hear the roar of the mighty waters. We are 
mounted on little mules. So it ever is in life. On the little 
donkeys of everyday duties we rise to spiritual heights. Not 
on the back of Arab coursers do we climb these precipices. 
Neither is it necessary to throw ourselves upon the Pegasus 
of some great duty—a missionary life—for us to reach spiri- 
tual altitudes. The homely duties, honestly done, how they 
lift us! 


Pike, our guide, is an old Tennesseean. He has for 
long years lived in these fastnesses. Easily lost in the streets 
of the city, he is always straight here. Pike spins the Cali- 
fornia yarn. Tells how he shocked a sweet old lady a few 
days before. Stated to her that in making the ascent a rattle- 
snake struck at his horse and buried his fangs in a tree. Upon 
his return he observed the tree dying and the leaves dropping 
off. Pike says that on one occasion a lady’s garter broke 
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the string. A polite little snake came out and laced the 
garter up. It was seen he was too short. Another snake 
swallowed his head and completed the job. These can 
hardly be called lies; they are too palpably monstrous to 
mislead. 


On we go. Little “Jumbo,” my mule, does nobly. We 
pass streams that make one feel that he never before saw or 
tasted water. They have a wretched stuff east of the Rocky 
Mountains called water, but it is a misnomer. We seem 
here to have gotten into the private wine-cellars of the Gods. 
These waters are so pure they seem diamonds in solution. 
Nothing purer save the lives of such women as Dora Rankin, 
Clara Chrisman, Annie Moore, and your own Mattie 
Gordon. Are not such lives, fed from the water-sheds of 
Heaven, pearls in solution? When crystallized, is it not of 
such that He maketh up His jewels? 


Forty distinct species of blooms mark our way up. 
Onward we go. The summit. It is just as if God had put 
his arm about us, lifted us up, and said, “I will cause my 
glory to pass before thee.” From other points we had been 
gazing from the balconies; here we are upon the dome of the 
temple. As we look it seems strange the devil should ever 
take one upon a high place to tempt him. John Randolph 
of Roanoke, when he had witnessed a sunrise from the sum- 
mits of the Peaks of Otter, said with awe to his body-servant, 
“Tom, if anyone tells you there is no God after this, tell him 
it is false.’ But we feel that no one would dare tell you 
here that there is no God. The awful blasphemy would die 
upon his lips—wither up in his heart. The awful silence— 
the mightiest of nature’s voices—proclaims, “The Lord God 
omnipotent reigneth.” It seems as if the mountains of the 
world had met here in convention to listen to God and to 
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speak from this great pulpit. We are in the midst of mighty 
armies of mountains. Here they seem to have mustered at 
the trump of creation—battalions, divisions, corps—a vast 
host. Here they seem to stand waiting for the earthquake’s 
voice to move them. Surely they march here to the music 
of the spheres. 

In the descent we pass Nevada Falls. Its fleecy white 
seems the shirt-bosom of the vast cliff, and a rainbow upon 
it seems a splendid breast-pin. The night enters the valley 
with us. There is a glory to this night scene. The stars 
come out in the sky, and the great hoary cliffs stand there 
in the deepening gloom. Wonderful, wonderful valley! As 
the Englishman would say, ‘Considering the newness of the 
country, this is a remarkable valley.” 


California Sky Scraping 


On Mt. Hamilton, within plain view from San Jose, is 
the white dome-shaped, world-famous Lick Observatory. 
Its shape and its distance give it the appearance of a gigantic 
door knob. Is it not the knob upon the door of the temple 
of Science? Has it not opened to the world the star-paved 
halls of space? On a clear day it looms up like the white 
“stove-pipe”’ hat of that venerable member of the Science 
family whom we call Astronomy. Leaving his idiotic 
brother—Astrology—drooling to the effete East, he steps 
across continents, seas, with letters of introduction writ in 
“star-fire,’ and seats himself here upon the summit of Mt. 
Hamilton, to view the heavens through the bay-window of a 
California sky. My first pilgrimage to this shrine of science 
I made with my aged mother. Leaving the orchards of Santa 
Clara behind us, we climbed to where the Observatory grows 
like a tree of knowledge, blossoming with comets and fruit- 
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ing with constellations. Wondrous view from the boughs of 
this tree. Space stretches before us like an unfenced field. 
Moons and planets lie thick, yellow, like pumpkins in the 
great melon patch of the universe. Professor Holden was 
then the high priest. Professor Barnard, once Nashville’s 
pride, now the world’s glory, also ministered at this altar of 
science. The courtesy of these gentlemen to mother and 
myself plainly showed that citizenship in the skies elevates. 
Many people would do well to make the stars their play- 
mates for a while. 


Before leaving San Jose wife determined to make me 
“see stars’ once more. A magnificent pike—the road build- 
ers’ pride—paved with $20 gold pieces, costing $75,000, is 
the nerve that connects this big phrenological bump of the 
Observatory with the organism of civilization. Up this 
causeway we move. “Boxer” is the Pegasus that draws us. 
The world always grows more beautiful as we rise above it. 
The Santa Clara Valley seems a great bath tub into which 
from the great hydrant of the skies a flood of sunshine is 
pouring. San Jose, a goddess garlanded with the blooms of 
1,000 orchards—her sister hamlets attending nymphs—is 
taking her diurnal bath. Everything seems drenched—drip- 
ping with liquid sunshine. Nature is all brown. The old 
day-god has transfigured her into his likeness. The fields 
are golden hued. No wonder the mountains crowd each 
other and seem eager to thrust their big feet into this 
wondrous bath tub. Within seven miles of the summit lies 
a lovely valley girdling the mountain like a splendid sash. 
Through it flows a stream which some one has profaned by 
naming it “Smith’s Creek.” (Mt. Hamilton is the name- 
sake of a Presbyterian minister.) Mother and I spent two 
delicious days at the hotel here, but wife and I press on, 
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Magnificent views are thrust upon us at every turn. We 
hardly bite from a great slice of the sublime before it is 
dropped and we are nibbling at a scene as tempting as the 
apple of discord. The trip is a scenic banquet. 


We are at the summit. All honor to James Lick, the 
Pennsylvania mechanic. Coming to California he amassed a 
great fortune. Unbeliever as he was at his death, he be- 
queathed the whole to great charities. What a sermon to 
many a Christian Dives! Within the Observatory is the 
little work bench at which he toiled. Little did he dream 
that on it humanity would step upward to the skies. Close 
at hand on the mount summit, beneath the great telescope, lie 
buried his remains. “Hitch your life to a star.’ James 
Lick has hitched his memory to stars, and his funeral bier is 
drawn by a team of constellations. The glasses of the larger 
instrument cost $25,000. Rather costly eyeglasses for old 
Dame Astronomy. On my first visit there was a large 
concourse of pilgrims. The ladies, of course, were looking 
at the “man in the moon,” at “Saturn’s Rings.” Splendid 
jewelry! 


We saw the “dipper,” which the thirsty night seemed 
to have filled with light at the banks of the milky-way, and 
was now pressing to his black lips, while the drippings became 
stars! Groombridge’s star, that celestial crank, always in- 
terests me. Violating all the habits of well behaved stars, 
sweeping through the skies with the velocity of 200 miles per 
second—“‘a velocity that all the known matter in the universe 
could not give to the star by all its combined attraction”— 
throwing dust (star dust we may suppose) in the eyes of the 
belated steeds of the sun, he breaks right out of the harness 
of the ““Nebular Hypothesis,” and badly damages it. He is 
not of our system—of our cosmos! Is not this star a sur- 
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viving orb of a creation that has passed away millenniums 
and aeons agone, perhaps the very universe that Lucifer 
dragged down, and perished in the ruins of that tremendous 
apostasy? (Ask Dr. Whitehead how that will do for a 
“working hypothesis” in an unpublished treatise by an un- 
known author to be entitled, “What I Don’t Know About 
Astronomy.”’) 


Don’t you suppose angel scientists study strata of universe 
as we study strata of the earth? Old creations that have 
perished—buried beneath star dust! ‘‘As a vesture thou 
shalt change them.” 
we owe to the astronomers, the prophets of the night! All 
honor to the archaeologists! The Champollions, the Led- 
yards, who decipher on the banks of the Nile and the Eu- 
phrates the story of the past, confirming Holy Writ. But 
the astronomer, what of him? Upon the banks of the milky- 
way, that river of light; upon the walls of a temple, mightier 
than Karnak, they read the doings of Him whose Egypt is a 
universe, and tell us that stellar music is but the echo of the 


Amen! ‘Nous verrons.”” How much 


harp of Revelation. 

While we sleep these men wander over the trackless 
fields of space, gather a basket full of stars, thrust them upon 
the spit of the telegraphic wire, cook them over the electric 
flame and serve them up in the platter of a newspaper for 
the old glutton—civilization—to breakfast on! Strange that 
to Comte “the heavens should declare only the glory of 
Newton and of Kepler.” To Newton and Kepler them- 
selves ‘‘the heavens declared the glory of God,” and showed 
His name “writ large!” 

Emmanuel Kant, the man of Konigsberg, who could 
both see over and around the father of the Positive Phi- 
losophy, said there were two things that always filled him 
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with awe—the one was the deeps within his own breast; the 
other the star-sown depths of space. Surely humanity is the 
little isthmus that joins the two continents of the spiritual 
and the material. I remember almost the moment when, 
years ago, in my old boyhood home, in a copy of the old 
“Southern Methodist Review,” David Doggett, editor, I 
came suddenly upon the “nebular hypothesis.” The article 
itself I have forgotten, as we would forget the crevice 
through which we first saw the firmament. I was busy in 
boyish fashion then with the problem of “civilization.” 
Balmes, Guizot (and I think Buckle), were my masters. 
When that morning I climbed up on to LaPlace’s shoulders, 
peeped over and saw the universe created! The shock was 
felt to the centers of my being. ‘This planet shrank to the 
dimensions of an ant hill. The ‘“Cross’—that axle-tree of 
the universe—seemed a mere splinter from the great tree 
“Tgdrasil”; human history as insignificant as the record 
of a bee hive. My youthful faith, philosophy—all reeled, 
tottered! It was to my soul the “Apocalypse” of Materialism. 
I had felt one of the “awes” of the man of Ko6nigsberg. 
Long since I have looked from the immensities without to 
the immensities within. I have heard the greater deeps with- 
in. I have heard the greater deeps within answer to the deeps 
without! The second “awe” of the father of the critical 
philosophy has been upon me. ‘The Infinite within eclipses 
the glory of the mere “Indefinite” without. 


In studying the deeps within I found the lens of the 
“second blessing” a great help. The spiritual answers all 
questions the natural asks. The stars in their course fight 
against unbelief. 


At Conference we had the “equinoctial storm.” Bishop 
Hargrove repressed the “wind”—for all of us were windy— 
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when it blew too fiercely. Broad, manly, tolerant, wise he 
did a great work for us. The storm over, we are now 
“sowing” for a harvest. The Bishop said we might scatter 
first, second, or third blessing seed so we did not make faces 
at him. God bless him! ‘The only face the Conference will 
make at him will be a glad, bright smile of hope and love. 
Sister Hargrove was the inspiration of the Conference. Dr. 
Morrison, our Missionary Secretary, fertilized with sancti- 
fied eloquence and facts the mission interest. Send him back 
to us a Bishop. Tell Dr. Whitehead—the Warwick of 
Southern Methodism—to see to this. Amen! 


Ukiah, Cal., 1895. 


Big Trees 


You have never gone to the Big Trees with me, and yet 
I have made my second trip. On the return trip from the 
Yosemite we reach ‘““Wawona” (Big Tree), the ranch of 
the Messrs. Washburn. Here we “tree” a good dinner, and 
then in a stage coach with a bright, loquacious driver, who 
spins the California yarn of the regulation size. Perhaps, 
as it is a warm day and the drive long, I will reel you off 
some of these yarns that I have picked up out here. ‘Though 
not the same our driver told, still they will do as well. 


A real-estate agent says: “We have a_ remarkable 
climate. Nobody dies here. When the town started, a 
cemetery was laid out. But it stood empty so long that it 
has been laid out as a park. The only burial that has ever 
occurred in the place was three years ago. A cow was run 
over by the cars. It was such a novelty that flags were hung 
at half-mast, business houses closed and everybody went to 


the funeral. 
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It’s a great climate for lung trouble. About six months 
ago a fellow arrived here from Boston. He had consumption. 
The doctors said one lung was entirely gone, and there was 
only about an ounce-and-a-half of the other. The fellow 
was carried on a stretcher (stretchers of the truth are com- 
mon here) to the hotel. You could hear him cough above 
the roar of the falls. Everybody was getting ready to cele- 
brate his death. It was a great event. But the fellow did 
not die. In a few days he was walking around. He has 
got a good solid pair of lungs and a third one has sprouted 
down in the small of his back.” 


“Timber? Well, yes. It is a good country for timber. 
Two years ago I bought ten acres. I set out a pine tree near 
a spring. With the lumber I got out of the limbs of that 
tree I have built a barn, two houses, and have kept two 
furniture factories running at the East! I. had to cut it 
down. The people in Oregon complained that it was shad- 
ing their farms. “What a lie!” you are ready to exclaim. 
When the stage stops, before you stands Big Grizzly, “‘the 
largest tree in the world!” Ninety-two feet, seven inches 
in circumference at the ground (before burned it must have 
been one hundred feet) and two hundred and sixty feet high. 
There are one hundred and twenty-five trees over forty feet 
in circumference. “Wawona,” Indian for big tree, is the 
one which has a small hole bored in it, and through this hole 
our stage, with four horses, easily drives. After this you are 
ready to take back the lie that trembled on your lips. 


It is worth the trip around the world to see these trees. 
Here they stand, five thousand five hundred feet above the 
level of the sea, grouped together in their loneliness, looking 
wonderingly at the changes geology has wrought and upon 
the small forests that have grown up around their feet. An 
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intelligent gentleman of my congregation suggests that this 
piece of land is all that is left of the California of ages ago 
long swept away by the convulsions of Nature. 

Let us gather cheer, Lafferty, by remembering that the 
fruit trees of the world are small. Not the “Gigante 
Sequoia” of history, the mighty captains on field and in pulpit, 
but the little trees! Amen! Obscure mothers. Pious 
fathers. 

Piedmont, Virginia 

God made old Virginia and then created the Piedmont 
Section. It is Nature’s chef d’oeuvre. Here lies the garden 
of Hesperides before Hercules pulled the apples, Eden before 
Adam and Eve mortgaged the estate and were sold out. In 
the poetry of the Virginia Mountains there is found no 
finer passage of Blank Verse than the stretch between Lynch- 
burg and Charlottesville. Here roars the noble James. 
Beautiful parentheses of grain fields, now and then cliffs of 
granite, the villages, opening buds to bursting blooms of 
cities, glimpses of the Blue Ridge—fence palings of the 
Eden of old Virginia. Here is Oak Ridge the splendid home 
of Thomas Fortune Ryan. Then Sweet Briar, the great 
Protestant Episcopal School—twin sister of Randolph- 
Macon Woman’s College. Here is Orange, where the 
echoes of the eloquence of Wirtz, Blind Preacher, still 
linger. Just beyond is where Stonewall paid his respects to 
General Pope in the days of the Confederacy. Hills flirt- 
ing with valleys all along by beautiful Culpeper. This was 
my maiden appointment—the honeymoon of my itinerancy. 


My Mother 


The heavenly bodies are best studied in reflectors, not 
by gazing directly at them. Human lives are the reflectors 
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in which we must view the central lights of the spiritual sky. 
A flower garden is the best text-book on the sun. Humanity 
the best treatise on Deity. Man with his true nature, body, 
soul, and spirit, is the prism that reveals the spectrum of the 
Sun of Righteousness. Paul on the scaffold, that nameless 
babe which Jesus took into His arms, each reveals a new hue. 
The Bible, in fact, is a biography, and a universal biography 
were a completest Bible. The “lives of the saints” will be 
the best life of Christ—a life of Christ stereotyped in im- 
mortality. 


Carlyle has said no man could write truly of himself 
without interesting his fellow-man. And why not? The 
commonest life is a page from the Book of Acts—the acts 


of God! 


In the garden of a perfect revelation homely plants of 
quiet lives are as essential as those “Passion Flowers,” the 
“Martyrs’ Fires!” My mother was of the mosses and 
lichens that grew upon the Rock of Ages. The memory 
of her quiet, simple life is as of a twilight that has faded 
away into the light of heaven. A friend once said to me: 
“Sister Hannon always seems to me one of God’s ‘hidden 
ones.” ‘Truly she was. Not a great artery—a mere capil- 
lary in the Church which is the body of Christ! One of 
those gentle streams unmarked upon the maps of the world, 
irrigating her sphere and emptying back into the great sea 
that is round all the world. She was born in Milledgeville, 
G.a, the daughter of Thomas B. and Catherine Stubbs. 
Her father was a planter and a merchant of ample means. 
Her early advantages educationally were good, and her as- 
sociations always of the best. Like all Georgians, the touch 
of the Pierces was upon her character—Lovick having been 
at one time, perhaps oftener, her pastor. Thus she grew to 
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womanhood in the environment that moulded the old South- 
ern matron. A fine type it was—the mahogany furniture in 
this great “upper room” of the nineteenth century. 


It remains yet to be seen if the new womanhood is 
superior. Without being even in her younger days hand- 
some my mother had always a pleasant face, a sweet charm 
of manner and voice that like soft music made us forget the 
instrument. She was the most truly refined nature I ever 
knew and possessed womanly tact that almost amounted to 
genius. In her long life I don’t think I ever heard her use 
a slang expression, speak a word, or do an act, that even 
approached to coarseness. 


Her’s was not a large nature in the sense in which we 
use the word. ‘Though I sometimes think our standards of 
weight and measures are not those of the upper sanctuary. 
She was not at least a great vessel that went long voyages in- 
tellectually. Only a “coasting vessel’’ plying on inland seas— 
Home and Church! Not an eagle spirit— a mere house- 
hold wren loving home above all else. Cultured—writing 
in her younger days a charming letter—her literary gifts 
were yet small. Intellectually she never seemed to regret 
not owning a diamond mine and never pretended to wear 
mental brilliants. She never spoke of “problems” nor ex- 
pounded on “reforms” save as these came up in concrete 
form in her life. 

Religiously my mother was possessed of a fine type of 
experience. ‘There were no great heights, no deep canyons 
in her nature. She was a piece of elevated table land, elevated 
very near to the stars. I never heard her speak of the 
“Higher Life”; but her piety was deep—genuine. She never 
spoke of “enjoying her religion,” but it was a blessed fact 
that others enjoyed “her” religion. I have heard her say 
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she and my father had never had “‘a short word.” I could 
easily believe this (it was an ideal union), and home life is 
the highest test of the religious life. 

During her widowhood and in my bachelor days she 
spent much of her time with me. I fear I was never 
“weaned.” To the last her company was something so far 
as I was concerned not to be “tolerated” but to be “enjoyed.” 
Her grey head was the star that shone in the dark sky of my 
long California sickness. Every wrinkle on her dear old face 
was a beatitude to me then. 


At eighty-five in the home where she had spent her life 
she passed gently away. The Talmudists tell of “little spirits 
that are born every morning of the brook that rolls over the 
flowers of paradise, whose life is a song, who warble till sun- 
set and sink back without regret into nothingness.” In some 
sort such was the life of my mother. It was a song, not loud, 
but sweet. She has not sunk back into nothingness, but 
risen into blessedness. ‘To a lovely friend who sang sweetly 
she once said as she came out of church: “If I were dying 
I would want you to sing.” “Mrs. Hannon, if you were 
dying I could not sing,” was the answer. But she did. The 
dear friend passed over first. Who can doubt that she sang 
a song of welcome to her old friend from out the “By and 
By.” “Blessed are the dead who die in the Lord.” 


Aristides in Black 
CAPTAIN OF THE “Oxp SHIP” oF Zion Goes ALOFT. 


Another old, highly esteemed Montgomery landmark 
is gone, leaving an aged widow and innumerable white and 
colored people to mourn the loss of one of Montgomery’s best 
colored citizens. Rev. Allen Hannon, the pastor of the 
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“Old Ship” of Zion, a true man and excellent minister, with 
a soul as white as his face was black, is no more. He died 
yesterday afternoon at three o’clock, at the ripe old age of 
eighty-seven years. His good name and reputation extended 
over this commonwealth. He leaves to his wife and race, 
besides a competency, one of the most spotless names ever 
bequeathed to posterity. Rev. Allen Hannon, the colored 
apostle of God, was a good man in “‘the word’s fullest sense.” 


Such is the salute one of the Alabama dailies fires over 
the grave of my old friend. Biography is too often telescopic. 
It were better if it oftener were microscopic. ‘Turn it oc- 
casionally from the great orbs to the “short and simple an- 
nals of the poor.” We tread down a wealth of beauty in 
the grass under our feet to get a look at the stars. What if 
Carlyle had ‘“‘kodaked” Carvosso instead of the great Fred- 
erick; if Boswell had given us ‘““[The Dairyman’s Daughter” 
instead of Johnson? Allen Hannon (in the old days “Uncle 
Allen”) was “God’s image cut in ebony.”’ ‘The property of 
my maternal grandfather, he came to my mother as part 
of her bridal dower. His wife had been her maid from girl- 
hood. So my father and Allen were the “binary stars” in 
the sky of our old-fashioned Southern home. Both have now 
set behind the hills of the graveyard, but their light lingers. 
Born a slave, living the greater part of his life a slave, the 
limitations of his life were narrow. But the same prin- 
ciples that appear in the building of a St. Peter’s are applied 
in a village chapel. In “Uncle” Allen’s “cabin” the Ten 
Commandments—the ten lamps of the architecture of char- 
acter glowed. He was an abridged “Cato”—a vest pocket 
edition of Bayard. Chivalry is wherever there is a knightly 
heart. Allen was a Black Knight. His mind was good, but 
his development was along the line where his race is weak- 
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est—it was ethical. The ultra “religiosity” which “broke 
every commandment but held fast to religion” was un- 
known to him. As a preacher, his best sermon was his life. 
Once did he find his way into print. Father took a visitor 
from north of ““Mason’s and Dixon’s” to hear him. In his 
correspondence the stranger reproduced the “discourse.” He 
at last has a call to a pulpit above. His character stood the 
strain of emancipation. He had been a freeman in the 
highest sense for years. When his personal liberty came to 
him he wore it with the dignity of one born free. No strut— 
no bravado. Feeling that the interests of his race were identi- 
fied with the Republican party, he acted with that party. 
He always rated high the respect in which he was held by his 
old white friends. Visiting me in Virginia, he told me that 
once passing Captain Ferral (who commanded a battery in 
our old brigade), the Jewish rabbi, who was talking with 
the captain, wanted to know who he was. “Why,” said the 
old soldier, in a humorous way, “don’t you know Allen? 
Allen’s word is as good as a white man’s bond.” 


His temporal affairs prospered. As a slave he secured 
two suburban lots, which, under the laws, father held for 
him in his own name. ‘These were turned over to him after 
the war, and was the beginning of an estate that ran up above 
the hundreds considerably. In his last will and testament he 
remembered his old fellow-slaves of our household. At the 
death of his wife the property is to go to some charity for 
his race. He also crowned the beautiful devotion of a life- 
time by leaving my mother a legacy of $300. Institutions 
peculiar or otherwise have developed few such characters. 


We are not of those who believe it was a mistake that 
God did not make us all black. I have never felt regret that 
the Son of Mary was born with a white skin, but we recog- 
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nize that there is no color line in the realm of worth. All 
honor to the apprentice who built the splendid cathedral 
window of the fragments of glass his master dropped. All 
honor to this man, who, out of the fragments of opportunity 
which his lowly life offered, built a character which will be 
a “memorial window” in the temple not made with hands. 


Amen. 
San Jose, Cal., 1895. 


Hannon on Duncan 
(Richmond Advocate) 


In the autumn of 1868, upon the train near Petersburg, 
I met the redoubtable and Rev. D. G. C. Butts, of the Vir- 
ginia Conference. Finding that I was, like himself, a divin- 
ity student “en route” to Randolph-Macon College, he took 
me into a forward coach and introduced me to the President- 
elect of the institution, the Rev. James A. Duncan, D. D. 
Full-orbed, approaching his zenith, this great pulpit star thus 
came into my sky. Though he has years since set behind the 
grassy hills of Hollywood, the light of his great character still 
lingers in the valleys and on the high places of my being! 


It is impossible to give, in a sketch, the full spectrum of 
a character so rich as that of Dr. Duncan. ‘There were 
X-rays—delicate gleamings of the light from his presence— 
that could be felt, but do not photograph themselves upon 
the plates of a biography. He was not a man easy to forget. 

There is a sense in which every man is a “Word” of 
God, syllables of The Word; but in some the Divine articu- 
lation is not so distinct. Regarding humanity as a written 
word, such characters are what scholars would call a “dis- 


puted text.” 
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Not so with James A. Duncan. Looking upon him no 
man could doubt the authorship. The Divine autograph was 
there in capital letters. A look at him shook our faith in man 
as an evolution; we felt that man was a special creation. 


“Would I had a presence,” said one of our brainiest 
men to me. A lady of my congregation asked a friend in a 
Boston dining-parlor who a certain man was, remarking that 
she knew he must be some distinguished person, “for,” said 
she, ‘“‘he has a presence.” ‘The man was Phillips Brooks. 


Dr. Duncan had a presence. Who will ever forget that 
Napoleonic build; that physique, the very motiori of which 
was silent music? In fact, it was to his fine endowment of 
body that Dr. Duncan owed much of his power. Greece 
was near the right when she measured the years of her na- 
tional existence by the recurrence of the Olympic Games. 
Man is a soul, but he has a body. Eloquence, like Grecian 
greatness, has a “‘physical basis.” 


“Without phosphorus, no thought.”’ Truth rewrites the 
dictum of materialism to read “without phosphorus no mani- 
festation of human thought.” As Duncan once thrilled the 
audiences at Loudoun Camp-meeting, some one burst into 
admiration of “such an intellect.’’ The celebrated Dr. Bond 
remarked, “It is not brain; it is stomach.” ‘The Doctor was 
a physiologist, as well as a preacher. He knew that the 
power to convert mutton into red blood was at the bottom 
of the physical, as the Holy Spirit was at the bottom of the 
spiritual side of such phenomenal displays of sacred eloquence. 


Tremendous was to be the draft on this superb physique 
during the ten years that followed the day I first looked on 
it. The College, with its endowment, had gone down amid 
the ruins of the Confederacy. The outlook was gloomy. But 
the trustees resolved to transplant the tree of knowledge to 
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Ashland. Here the railway system of the South would prove 
the roots that would revive it, and it might fruit again. Jeff- 
erson Davis was thought of for the presidency, but in a happy 
hour, Dr. Duncan was chosen to lead the forlorn hope of its 
rebuilding. 


Without funds, without laboratory, without buildings, 
he addressed himself to the task. Providence had come to his 
rescue. By one of those flashes of common sense, which rarely 
light up Church councils, a faculty pre-eminently adapted to 
the work had been chosen. Prof. Thomas R. Price, a name 
synonymous now with scholarship, was in the chair of Ancient 
Languages. Harry Estill, whose early death eclipsed his 
bright future, filled the chair of Mathematics. Prof. Richard 
M. Smith brought the ripe wisdom and experience of his 
distinguished life to the chair of Natural Sciences. W. W. 
Valentine held the keys to the Modern Languages. 


It has been said that what a university needs is not an 
endowment so much as aman. Randolph-Macon had a man, 
and Dr. Duncan was a man among men. 


The Faculty itself was an endowment. Good material 
gathered around them as students. ‘Facile princeps’’ among 
these was W. W. Smith, LL. D., now President of the 
Randolph-Macon system of Schools and Colleges; Charles 
Carroll, a brilliant lawyer now of the Crescent City; Rhodes, 
at present a judge in Baltimore; Prof. Frank Woodward, of 
South Carolina; and James F. Twitty, of blessed memory. 


Dr. Duncan, while not technically trained as a teacher, 
nevertheless showed himself a great teacher. What an in- 
spiration he imparted to the band that gathered around him! 
How ‘“Duncanism” lit up dreary fields of text! Blessed, 
yea, thrice blessed, was that school of young prophets! 
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While himself the finest of models, nothing was farther 
from his thought than to make “little Duncans” of every 
student. Bring up a boy in the way he should go—according 
to his bent; this was his idea. He never was guilty of the 
folly of putting the toga of Cicero upon Charles Spurgeon. 
With him good ‘“‘Pork and Beans” was not to be made into 
bad “Quail on Toast.” “Sing your own song,” only let that 
song be the best possible to you. Broad catholic-hearted 
Duncan! 


To encourage us he gave in his own inimitable way 
chapters from his early career. How, for example, when a 
student at old Randolph-Macon, he went forth to a country 
church, taking with him a fellow student. How, mounting 
the pulpit, he laid his watch before him that he might not go 
beyond an hour. How, after ten minutes from the text, 
“Blessed are they that mourn, for they shall be comforted!” 
beads of perspiration stood upon his brow and he sadly 
needed comforting. How, on his way back, he despondingly 
remarked to his friend that he feared he could never preach. 
How his friend, notoriously the dullest man in College, com- 
forted him by saying: ‘Don’t give it up; when I began I 
could do no better myself.’ 

Making a great teacher did not spoil a great preacher 
in Duncan’s case. On a “star map” of the pulpits of that 
day the pulpit in the old “Ball Room” chapel at Ashland 
would appear as a star of the first magnitude. 

His sermons were not like Robertson’s—eruptions of 
internal, volcanic fires, lifting up new heights of thought. 
They were not Munsey’s great, gorgeous cathedrals of pol- 
ished thought. Neither were they Keener’s cyclones of 
thought, filling the air with great bowlders of logic, cutting 
a pathway through forests of prejudice as old as our being. 
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His eloquence was not the glacial magnificence of Wilson’s 
great ice-bergs of thought, floating in polar seas with 
grassy shores. It was not Galloway’s mountain torrent, 


” 


with “Optimism,” that music of heaven, in its splash, and 
the swiftness of redeeming love in its rush to the low 
places of earth. Very different from Sam Jones’s wild 


tanglewood of tropic forest of mingled fruit and flower. 


Duncan’s sermons were the expressions of what Car- 
lyle would call a “healthy nature.” There was nothing 
wild—abnormal! ‘They were like landscapes in a civilized 
land. Great like the movement of the seasons—like the 
coming of the tides, as the processes of nature are great. 
Great as a summer day is great. The introduction was 
morning! Sunrise! Not striking, not surprising; the 
thoughts not larks soaring heavenward; rather, sparrows 
on the sward. But we could see great stretches of thought 
before us. 


Now the morning changes into high noon. It is the 
sermon proper. We are in the midst of vast grain fields 
of ripe thought. Divisions barely visible above the heads 
of the choicest of the wheat waving now in zephyrs of 
pathos! Shouts at times among the listeners, as, like reap- 
ers, they garner ripe sheaves into their bosoms. Orchards 
now groaning with ripe fruit! The peroration comes nat- 
urally, as evening follows noon. We hardly know when 
it comes. A splendid sunset! Often tears, like dewdrops 
on the flowers of new resolves, opening in the soul. Sol- 
emn impressions, like shadows, growing longer. A deep 
hush upon everything. The sermon closes. It is night; 
but stars of hope are shining in the sky of the soul! 
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At Haslup’s Grove, in the seventies, in a great ser- 
mon, the rush to the altar was such that the enclosure had 
to be torn down. It was Pentecostal! 


I heard him on two great occasions. In 1876, along 
with Dr. Garland and Lovick Pierce he was fraternal 
delegate to our sister Methodism at the General Confer- 
ence in Baltimore. After years of estrangement the two 
Methodisms were meeting. It was an occasion. You 
could feel it. The great building was thronged. 


When the time came for Duncan to speak, and he 
threw his soul into the “God Speed You” of 700,000 
Southern Methodists, the audience, it seemed, for awhile, 
would go wild. The day was a great triumph. 


During that same Conference the princely “Jeff 
Magruder” organized a great mass-meeting of the Sunday- 
schools of Southern Methodism. Bishop Vincent, Sunday- 
school Secretary, then in the prime of his powers, General 
Clinton B. Fiske and Duncan were to speak. 


The speeches of Vincent and Fiske had been so superb 
that a gifted minister remarked to me: “I am sorry for 
Duncan.” I responded: “I am sorry for any man who 
has to follow two such speeches.”’ But I found that I did 
not yet know him. He pulled out new stops in his great 
soul that afternoon. His speech was a brilliant ‘“impro- 
visation.” The audience was captured. Southern Meth- 
odists who gloried in the flesh were radiant. 

When going to New Orleans I met him going to 
Washington City to preach the first sermon to the Presi- 
dent-elect, R. B. Hayes. It was not long before the wires 
flashed to me the startling announcement of his death. 

Duncan, Marvin, Bledsoe (A. T.) in a single year! 
Heaven was drawing heavily upon our beloved Church. 
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His old pupil, President Smith, took up the work he 
and the sainted Bennett laid down. The Randolph- 
Macon system of Schools and Colleges is a worthy monu- 
ment to the memory of our “Dead Dundee!” 


May the graduates of these institutions be living 
stones in the living shaft ever rising higher and higher to 
the memory of the peerless man who gave his life for the 
life of our Alma Mater! 

Ukiah, Cal., Dec., 1896. 


John C. Keener, Bishop 


Bishop Keener and the Mississippi River would seem 
to be twin thoughts of God. As the river, so the man— 
vast! deep! majestic! Carrying in his bosom ‘the rich 
drainage of a century! Deltas of vast enterprises—Conti- 
nents of thought, held in solution in the currents of his 
being—the greatest of Southern Methodism passes! 


Heaven is “made earth.” The new Jerusalem is built 
on the “Delta” of the stream of Time. Rivers are continent 
builders. The mighty current of John C. Keener’s life was 
a builder of Church and State. The “Itasca Lake,” the man- 
ger of its birth—where it took its rise, was the Baltimore 
home. But the true sources of this life lay ‘‘across seas.” In 
German forests, amid wild Teutonic environment, it is found. 
Out of these shades came stalking this great intellectual 
“Ursus” who was to take by the horns the beast of Wrong 
and Cant—twist its neck in the amphitheatre of the ages— 
set free the fair “Lygia” of truth! Amen! Bismarck, the 
man of “iron and blood,” was John C. Keener under dif- 
ferent environments—amid other limitations. Dress Bis- 
marck in American institutions, take off his chancellor’s robes, 
put Bishop’s surplice on him, move him out of the “Reichstag” 
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on to the floor of a General Conference, and you have John 
C. Keener. The old Greeks located the divinities that pre- 
sided over their streams in caves at the headwaters. In the 
home of the Keeners were the influences that directed the 
current of this marked life. They turned it heavenward, of 
course. 


Southern born, educated in New England, in him met 
the best of the North and South. He would turn in his grave 
to be told that there was a taint of New England about him. 
But there was Puritan, as well as Cavalier, in this great 
Southron. 


Towering aloft the basilar structures of this man’s char- 
acter were granite, and they rested upon the Rock. “His 
ankles were not of clay.’ Rock-ribbed—more “ancient than 
the sun” were the everyday virtues of such a man. His sub- 
lime head struck the stars often, but his feet were ever 
planted firmly upon “terra firma.” He was every inch and 
atom a man. Financially, he never had to be floated by his 
friends. No “‘Mephibosheth in debt (crippled in his feet) ,” 
a pensioner at David’s table, did he sit. The independence 
which belongs to the man who lives within his income was 
ever his. He was never too great a thinker to bring his 
thoughts down to his grocer’s bill. The family ledger was 
one of his text books, and the balance was on the right side. 
His “‘horse sense,’ and his manliness were as characteristic 
as his genius. When he passed away we may be sure he 
owed no man anything but to love him. Resting firmly upon 
this solid base of the practical was a great intellect. As from 
a great mountain, hundreds of streamlets trickled down from 
him in table-talk, in sidewalk polemics, in Conference fence, 
which had in them perhaps the potency of rivers. These lost 
themselves in the sands of faithful drudgery of details. “Post 
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Oak Circuit,” the Pickwick Papers of Methodism, is immor- 
tal. It is a hint of what he might have done. 


His real mental work was in the pulpit. There at times 
he was cyclonic—a whirlwind of thought—and intense spirit- 
uality, as the voice of God speaking out of the whirlwind! 
Amen! I have heard him when he was great—never per- 
haps when at his best. Strength was his distinguishing char- 
acteristic. His sermons were stone mountains! Great 
granite cliffs! Choice shrubbery growing in every cranny. 
Flowers of poesy blossoming in every cleft! The echoes of 
his blows, as his axe felled the giant forest of difficulties in 
New Orleans during the forties, reached my ears in the seven- 
ties, when pastor there. The traditions of a great sermon— 
the giant fossil of an intellectual megatherium—(from the 
subject of the alabaster box broken at the feet of Jesus) —I 
recall. What an alabaster box was the life of this man 
broken at the feet of his Master! 


The scientific researches—the search for the garden of 
Eden all marked his strength; his occasional poems showed 
that he might have climbed Parnassus. 


But these were mere sparks thrown off by the great 
motor. It was as a Church statesman that Bishop Keener 
did his highest work. The great driving wheel of his mas- 
sive personality imparted to Southern Methodism a momen- 
tum it will never cease to feel. As pastor, as editor, as 
Bishop, he has left his indelible impress upon the Church. 
His absolute honesty, integrity, enabled him always to be on 
the offensive. His past was unassailable. 


As Bishop his autocracy fitted him well. His great 


brotherly, fatherly heart could be trusted with power. It 
will be impossible for his successors to wield his battle-axe. 
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Czarism has had its day in Church and State. “One is your 
father and ye are brethren.” 

Personally, I was in close contact with him for years, 
and can well understand how at a big Conference, when the 
work of the Cabinet was done, he turned to the Elders and 
said: ‘‘Now let us go over this once more and see if any- 
thing can be done to lighten the burden of a single preacher.” 


His prerogatives were a cement so mixed with brother- 
liness that, while it held all in unity, crushed out the per- 
sonality of not a single living stone. 


Personally, he was a most human—lovable man. No 
buckram, no padding, no starch! His finely moulded man- 
hood needed no “saw-dust,” no “spangles,” of officialism to 
give it shape and make it attractive. Yet no one could or 
would have presumed to undue familiarity with this old lion. 
His roar was terrific. O'n one occasion, when the bigwigs 
had departed, turning to the brethren who remained, he re- 
marked: ‘Having got rid of posterity, let’s enjoy ourselves’’! 
And with him as a centre you may be sure the circle did. 


Extensive travel, powers of observation never surpassed, 
made him a delightful piece of company. In ’76 he spent a 
part of a day at the great Exposition in Philadelphia. I have 
never met the man who so completely “‘took it in’”—Agricul- 
tural Department, Machinery Halls, Art Galleries, all tick- 
eted, labelled, and laid away upon the shelves of his capaci- 
ous brain. 


In his home he was at his best. His’ wife, that elect 
lady, the bloom of refinement and piety, was always his 
sweetheart. ‘The high courtesy, the delicate attentions—the 
flowers of courtship—never withered in his heart. Even in 
old age the “silver threads among the gold” were more pre- 
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cious in his eyes than gold. What he believed he believed 
with all his might. This accounts for what at times seemed 
to be obstinacy. I recall at the sea-shore camp meeting a 
Matriarch of Methodism, the widow of a prominent minister, 
and others were talking of some minor missionary combina- 
tion, that we wished to bring to pass. ‘You see Bishop 
Keener,” some one suggested ; “if he consents it will be done.” 
“We had as well try to move the Rocky Mountains,” said 
she, “as to move a Keener.” His opinions were convictions, 
not the mere echoes of surrounding influences and pieces of 
policy. “hey had roots in his heart and were living plants— 
not wax flowers, to be easily pulled up at will. 


One of the peerless and great knights of Methodism 
said to me that he had been struck with this spirit of “Stand 
by the guns till the ship goes down” in Keener, upon a mo- 
mentous occasion. When Lay representation was a living 
issue “Dr.” Keener (then) was on the negative. With all 
his great force he threw himself into the struggle. There 
was no playing fast and loose. He went on record as oppos- 
ing. ‘There was no trimming. His convictions to him were 
more sacred than Episcopal honors. His manhood was too 
costly an offering to be sacrificed on the altars of expediency. 


In the nascent years of Southern Methodism, when the 
wise men were bringing their offerings to the divine child— 
gold, and some lacking in sense, a Publishing House scheme 
was brought. He opposed it. We have come to see through 
this “‘wooden horse” as he did. It has proved a Pandora’s 
Box to our Church. In the debate before the General Con- 
ference, Dr. McTyeire (then) had pled for a Southern 
Methodist Publishing House. We needed to have every- 
thing Southern. Why not make ourselves independent of our 
friends “the enemy” by having a Southern Publishing House? 
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We were to build a wall of exclusion along Mason and 
Dixon’s line—goods from the North were “tainted goods.” 
The pastor of Post Oak Circuit, an intense Southerner him- 
self, saw the joints in McTyeire’s harness, and let fly his 
arrow. “Why,” said he, “we want Southern goods!” “Well, 
take Dr. McT ’s coat off—it’s from the North; take 
off his pants! his shoes;’’ and thus he proceeded until he left 
the Doctor standing on the floor in a pair of home knit yarn 
socks! ‘The argument was unanswerable, but prejudice out- 
rated reason and we “got” our Publishing House. (God 
bless it!) 

“The bravest are the gentlest.” In ’78 I had the yel- 
low fever in New Orleans. When it was over, there came 
among others a letter from Bishop Keener. Who would 
have thought such a flower could have blossomed on such a 
stem—the rugged old king of the forest! In my migrations, 
possibly the letter has perished, but thank heaven the fatherly 
heart that penned it cannot perish. 


How beautiful his unblemished career seems to us now! 
A noble Southern woman, once, as he was leaving her home 
much indisposed, suggested that she might put a vial of spirits 
in his valise, in case of sickness. ‘“‘No, sister,” said the stern 
_old Roman; “if an accident were to happen and a bottle of 
liquor were to be found in my satchel, it would be a re- 
proach.” When death came it found nothing unclean in 
heart and life of John C. Keener. 


His biography has already been written. The History 
of the Methodism of the Southwest is his biography. All 
that will be needed is that some master mind and kindred 
spirit interpret it for us. 

Like ‘De Soto,” he should have been buried in the 
Mississippi. “The great river should have sung his requiem. 
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Its continuous current would have been a fit monument of 
his overflowing influence. Like the Father of Waters, which 
rolls its stream back into the ocean, turbid with the land 
through which it has passed, so Keener’s great nature empties 
back into the great sea that is round all the world, colored 
with “human clay.” “We are but dust.” Yet, as the ocean 
cleanses the waters it takes back to itself of all taint, we 
know that the last infirmity of this noble mind—the earth in 
the man—has been left behind. John C. Keener has gone to 
be with his God. He shall see Him as He is, for he shall be 
like Him! Amen! 


“Cyd Fergusson” 


All the world loves a hero. In the Valhalla of the be- 
yond no nobler soul rises to greet Colonel Mosby than Cyd 
Fergusson, a hero among heroes. No ecclesiastical “milk 
sop’? was he—the man who captured “Blazer!” “Uncle 
Sam” had picked the doughty Blazer and a picked band to 
“do up” Mosby. In a preliminary brush he had worsted the 
great partisan. But Mosby came again. Mosby had a way 
of “coming again.” His “boys,” it was said, never “knew 
when they were whipped.” It don’t require a long time for 
two such sabrers to find each other. The day came ‘There 
was Blazer! Here was Mosby! Mosby charged—Blazer 
was just mounting! ‘The electrically-charged battalions met 
short, sharp, quick work. ‘The clans of the Norsemen were 
scattered in flight! Hither, thither, and whither! The boys 
in Gray were mixed with the Boys in Blue—Cyd among the 
first, on “Fashion,” his chosen steed, firing as he rode. His 
revolver has been emptied. He is close upon a Yank. If I 
pass him he will get me. A shot in the back! Not a car- 
tridge in my Colt! There is not a minute to lose! Rising 
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in his stirrups, with all the force in that good right arm, he 
“delivered” upon the head of his foe as he passed him. The 
fellow tumbled. ‘Fashion’ was pulled up. As he rode back 
our Ajax came upon his enemy lying prone upon the bosom 
of mother earth. A mild persuasion—a gentle threat—and 
the man rose. Passing to the rear—other prisoners seeing 
them exclaimed: ‘“There goes Blazer now!” ‘The picked 
champion of the Yankee host was a prisoner and Cyd had 
done it. 

In a bullet-mark upon his wrist he carried another of 
the insignia of gallantry. He said to me once at Randolph- 
Macon that the hostile shot was from a pistol so close that it 
set fire to his jacket sleeve that day. 

In the wealth of his brown hair there was a scar made 
by a carbine which his gallant foe had clubbed. 

A vidette on the hills of immortality he has waited the 
coming of the gallant Mosby. In his chamber in the com- 
pany of his loved wife just as he rose the gallant fellow fell. 

“Rest, soldier, thy warfare o’er!” 

Enlisting under the great Captain at the close of the 
war, he took his place in ranks of the Baltimore Conference. 

Soon he came to Randolph-Macon—that West Point of 
our Methodism—to learn the tactics and drill under that 
consummate chief, James A. Duncan. 

It was here I met him—a manly, markedly fine looking 
personality. We “Bib-Lits” called him to be our com- 
mander, and he led the band of theologians. 

Compton in his tent of a Pacific grave welcomes him. 
Frank Strother, who marched with him under Mosby, still 
battles on here. God bless him. 

We are all marching on! 
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As one of ‘“Wheeler’s men,” a sergeant-major of the 
‘Twenty-fourth Alabama, I would like to raise the old Rebel 
Yell in honor of my gallant friend. 

Let the boys uncover! Let the band play “Dixie!” 
The falling of the clod on the coffin sounds “Taps!” 

The war is over. Dress parade on the plains of 
Heaven. “Fall in, Company.” 

God bless Cyd’s memory till we meet again. 


HANNON. 
June 29, 1916. 


Frances Willard 


A few years ago in Washington I entered the American 
Pantheon in the Congressional Building. There, crystallized 
in marble, were the demigods of America—‘‘men with At- 
lantian shoulders broad’ —who upheld this republic, and this 
republic upholds the world. 


There, amidst the Immortals, I saw the form of a 
woman. She had been lifted to this lofty pre-eminence by 
the manhood of her state. It was Frances E. Willard, the 
uncrowned queen of American womanhood. Had she been 
born a man she would not have stopped at the Congressional 
Hall, would have walked on into the White House. 

Bishop Keener was once being ferried across a stream. 
There was plenty of time for that. The boatman addressed 
the Bishop as Colonel, Judge, etc. The Bishop said: “You 
are mistaken, sir, I am only a Bishop of the Methodist 
Church.” ‘‘Well,” said the fellow,” I knew you were at the 
head of your crowd, whatever it was.” Frances Willard 
would have been at the head of her crowd, whatever it was. 


Let us begin at the head-water of this life stream. 
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The Greeks put the deities that preside over streams in 
caves at their head waters. Christian homes are the head 
waters of the stream of human life. The roots of her family 
tree run back to Plymouth Rock. She was New England 
greatness grafted onto Western stock of bigness. 


The East asks the question, ‘“Where did you come 
from?” ‘The West challenges the comer with, ‘““Where are 
you going to ?” Miss Willard could answer both—she came 
from the best, and she was on her way to the best. Born 
in the State of New York, of New England parentage, she 
grew up in Wisconsin. She was the American idea expressed 
in womanhood. When New England, the Middle States, 
and the West consult together to make a woman we may 
look for something great. Heaven built strong the craft of 
the body, which was to carry the precious cargoes of reform 
for the world. Her partners in the dance were Western 
Breezes, and the ballroom floor, the broad prairies. Her 
sweethearts, the sky, the running brook. Close to Nature’s 
heart she grew to womanhood, her associates the flowers— 
trees— birds. She loved the simple life—this fitted her for 
the strenuous life. 


Hers was an earnest life. She threw away the dolls of 


conventional hobbies and took in her arms the Babe of 
Bethlehem. 


Hers was a religious life in the highest sense—her con- 
nections were made with the Eternal. Piety was the ballast 
of the ship. 


James E. Schoolfield 


Sir Humphrey Davy, when asked what was his greatest 
discovery, replied, “Michael Faraday.” It was glory enough 
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to have found Faraday, the man who was to make a new era 
in the scientific world. 


To have found James E. Schoolfield—to have har- 
nessed this new force—to have been the switchboard with 
which God turned him on to the Evangelical wire—this in 
my mature years has proven the highest seal God has given 
me to my ministry. It is a pleasant reflection. 

Early in the eighties Rev. A. G. Brown, who wielded a 
heavy battle axe, called J. W. Howell and myself to assist 
in a meeting at Main Street, Danville. Dr. Edwards was 
at Mount Vernon—Wilbur Davis at Floyd Street—and the 
field had been well cultivated. The harvest was ripe. 
Howell and I alternately preached for him. ‘The meeting 
developed gradually. Finally under Howell’s ministry the 
breezes of the Spirit fanned into a flame. It soon became a 
spiritual conflagration. The fires of the Holy Spirit wrapped 
the city. The fire-proof buildings of unbelief went up in 
smoke. The young, the old,—all classes were brought under 
the influence. Dr. Goodwyn of the First Baptist said the 
revival was not natural. His own church took fire with 
blessed results. 

One Sunday night there came an arrest in the move- 
ment. I had preached and served “Strong Meat.” Brother 
Brown in a brotherly way told me the trouble. Dr. Edwards 
suggested that the fodder had been too high in the rack. 
Monday night the elevator was lowered to the ground floor— 
all invalids could get on. They did get on. I have never 
forgotten the tense spiritual power that pervaded the house— 
galleries and auditorium were crowded. ‘The altar was 
thronged—the pulpit platform filled—and again and again 
we would dismiss, to continue an after service, but it would 
not dismiss. ‘The audience seemed petrified—a spiritual Sun 
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Stroke—a stroke of the Sun of Righteousness had smitten 
them—they seemed awed into a paralysis. 


Late in the evening Dr. Edwards elbowed his way 
through the throng toward me and the old hero of a hundred 
revivals, and remarked, “I never saw anything like it. It re- 
minds me more of a camp meeting than anything I ever saw.” 
Somebody called me, pointing out a young lady seated on the 
chancel—a society favorite—a leader of the German—and 
said to me to go and speak to her. I had hardly spoken to 
her before she burst into sobs, threw her arms about a lady 
friend sitting by her and cried, “Oh, what shall I do!” It 
was victory. 


In the atmosphere of this meeting I met with and came 
to know James E. Schoolfield. Big framed—sterling of char- 
acter—swaddling clothes of integrity and morality. At a 
bound he leaped into spiritual manhood. ‘Loose him and let 
him go!” A Nathaniel, he had found the God who had 
long before found him. Evolution—ancestry-—culture—the 
church—the battle of life—had combined to make a man. 
God had at last laid hold of this man to use him. I remem- 
ber well his driving me out one evening. It was a class meet- 
ing on wheels. I remember as if it were yesterday his turn- 
ing to me and with a suppressed earnestness that surprised 
me, in a way never to be forgotten he asked, ‘“‘Do you believe 
it possible to live always conscious of God’s acceptance?” Of 
course, I could give but one answer. Thank heaven, like a 
sign board I had pointed him right. He turned away to live 
out the beautiful ideal of a Christian life. A pronounced suc- 
cess in business, with an elegant home—charming family—I 
discovered him. He had discovered God! 
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“Deep answers to deep,” always. His strong, manly 
nature—his virile intellect, had responded to the voices call- 
ing from the heights. 


A Christian he had long been. A Christian babe— 
wrapped in swaddling clothes. 


His well-balanced nature, his mental and physical equip- 
ment, made him a chosen vessel. ‘There was no waste of 
Divine Forces—no bursting of the valves of emotion—no 
heating of the boxes—like a splendid engine he moved under 
the new motive power of the new life. Providence belted 
him on to the great factory of the church. Like a great 
Evangelical Shuttle thrown by the hand of God he flew to 
and fro shooting a golden thread of influence into the great 
woof of the redeemed humanity which God is weaving for 
himself. 


When he first spoke to me of the ministry, I recall 
a feeling of embarrassment as to what to advise. It seemed 
to me a mistake was about to be made. There was a man of 
affairs—no ordinary man—who had won success on the hard- 
fought field of commercial enterprise. Ample means—grow- 
ing family—a man who had since his school days never given 
himself to literature or study. But God makes no mistakes. 
Unfitted, I feared for the work—lack of training in the 
technique of the ministry—without the mental machinery of 
sermonizing. But what does God care for machinery? 

Moses, what is in thy hand? A Rod. Cast it down— 
and that rod moved the world. Stranger, what is that 
in thine hand? An ox goad. Go with that, and the ox 
goad beat back the triumphant hosts of the Philistines. What 
have you in the house? A little meal and oil. Pour out 
and borrow vessels not a few. Gallons of oil and barrels of 


bread. 
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So God took the hardware merchant to prepare ware 
for heaven. A river does not hunt a channel—it makes one. 
A great rain shower had fallen on the uplands and valleys 
of Schoolfield’s being—a shower of divine power. What 
cared it for a channel—it would make one! God was call- 
ing many Moodys—men outside of ecclesiastical harness— 
men who were to shiver to pieces the doctrine of Apostolic 
succession whether by Methodist, Episcopalian, or Congre- 
gational channels. 


Schoolfield’s first labors were in the counties adjoining 
Danville. Kit Holland, wealthy capitalist who was con- 
verted in the great meeting and had joined the Baptist 
Church, would sometimes accompany him. The stones from 
David’s sling did the work. Calls came from all directions. 


Shortly after the great meeting in Danville there came 
the Appomattox Surrender in my own life in a meeting with 
Travis Taylor at Pamplin City. The Second Blessing had 
me. Schoolfield did not at first take kindly to the “Second 
Blessing” theology. Afterwards, under the guidance of the 
Spirit, he came to view it differently. Upon his death- 
bed he stood stoutly for it proclaiming it with almost his 
dying breath. 


I drifted West. Schoolfield continued to swim heaven- 
ward. ‘The echoes of his blows as he laid the axe at the 
“root of the tree’ would reach and stir me across the conti- 
nent. I met him only once after my return to Virginia. 


Then I heard of his death. 


Like the sun he had set. The hundreds of souls that had 
blossomed into a new life, under his influence, remain today 
to tell of his power, 
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Wm. B. Rowzie 


Rowzie was as fine a piece of old Virginia mahogany as 
we had. He was a hexameter physically, intellectually, 
spiritually. It strikes me that he was agent of the college 
at that time and used often to visit us at Ashland. Dr. Dun- 
can esteemed him very highly and had him to preach for him 
on such occasions. Was there any spot more blessed with 
pulpit ministrations than Randolph-Macon College in those 
days? Duncan had prepared the soil. Rowzie preached. 
A revival began here in Athens! It blazed; it spread; it set 
the college in flames! Paradise Row (Duffy called it Sodom, 
naming me “Lot.” I was almost alone in my faith there). 
But this Sodom took fire with flame of love this time. The 
sports of the college were brought to Christ. They brought 
out their cards and bottles. Made a bonfire of them! Amen. 
It was the first red-hot revival I had ever been in and its 
memory abides with me to this day. 

It was said that Uncle Rowzie was a tactician in his 
stately way. When courting his second or third time he said 
to a dashing, charming Methodist sister, ““Has Brother Cowl- 
ing ever said anything to you on the subject of matrimony?” 
“No! (with indignation) Mr. Rowzie. Why do you ask 
me such a question?” “Well, I thought if he had not, I 
would,” and he addressed her then and there. Amen. 

Calling upon a capitalist in Baltimore for the college, he 
was rather rebuffed. “The banker said he had been so often 
bled by Virginia that he could do nothing. ‘Well,” replied 
Rowzie, “if you gave them no more than you have me you 
are none the worse off.” 


Thackeray 


The question often is asked by the Church, “How are 
we to reach the masses?” ‘The equally important question is 
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some years ago a meeting was held among the poor of Lon- 
don to ask how are we to reach the classes. 


‘‘How can we reach the classes 


Thackeray and such writers have solved the problem. 
The most nauseous medicine can be put up in capsules. So 
unwholesome truth can be sugared over with the rich gifts 
of Thackeray. The worldly Mamma can be made to swal- 
low ten grains of truth before she knows it. I saw the other 
day where opium was smuggled through in form of piano— 
so Thackeray smuggles truth into the minds of Vanity Fair. 
In a novel in the Arabian Nights the merchants threw pieces 
of flesh into the chasm—the eagles would go after the flesh, 
but would bring up the jewels clinging to it. So young wo- 
men go down into literature after the meat that Thackeray 
gives, but the pearls of truth cling to it. 


It is said that nature is very ingenious in her methods. 
Darwin says that the flowers look so beautiful to tempt the 
bees and then the bees scatter the pollen and make the trees 
bear fruit. So truth is ingenious. It hides itself in the 
beauty of Thackeray—tempts the butterflies of the world 
there, and then scatters the seeds of truth. The apples are 
so red to attract the boy who gets the apple, drops the seed, 
and thus spreads them. So the red apples of thought—rip- 
ened in sunshine of Thackeray’s genius—tempts the young 
person. He reads Thackeray and scatters the seed of higher 
truth. 

* * * # # 

The Virginia Writer. Whittier once loaned a copy of 
Plato to an old Quaker. When asked how he liked it, the 
disciple of Fox replied, “Well, I see the fellar’s got some of 
my ideas.” It is gratifying to find a man like Beecher car- 
rying around some of my ideas. The New York Advocate 
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says that Mr. Beecher’s favorite story was Thomas Nelson 
Page’s ““Marse Chan.” When he went to Europe, he car- 
ried a copy. One night at Dr. Parker‘s he had it read, re- 
marking, “I am going to have a good cry.’’ When finished, 
the great preacher was in tears. There is nothing finer in the 
language than “Marse Chan,” unless it be “Meh Lady.” Not 
even the “Cricket on the Hearth’ surpasses it. I have been 
under the spell of Dickens, Trackeray, George Eliot, “Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin.” “Meh Lady” is the only book I ever shed a 
tear over. No wonder Dudley Warner says Mr. Page’s 
pathos is simply delicious. No wonder Stockton says “Meh 
Lady” is the finest war story written. Amen! Ask Major 
Winfree, of Lynchburg, what he thinks. I saw him blubber- 
ing over it one day in the cars. 
* #  & * 


The Virginians. Oh! Lafferty, these Virginians. It is 
well to have our jokes about them, but what a people 
they are! During the government investigations of the 
Jeannette disaster, some one asked of one of the crew, an 
officer and witness, ““What of Dr. Ambler?” ‘Oh!’ said 
the man, “he was the first gentleman on the ship.” Even 
arctic temperature can’t freeze the noble springs of a Vir- 
ginian’s heart. What a flower was this testimony to be laid 
upon the grave of the brave surgeon as he lies yonder in his 
winding sheet of snow. 

+ * * & 

Bishop Granbery, our G-R-A-N-D ! Spell it in capi- 
tals! Old Virginia grows prouder of him every day. A 
brother’s heart beats under the Bishop’s mitre. ‘That scar 
on his face is a star shining with light of courage leading to 
where, in his frail body as in a manger, lies the Divine Child 
of a great soul! Our Bishop was in the chair! Amen! 
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His sermon at night was a voice from the heights of the 
Unseen, calling us in trumpet tones to the Eternal! Amen! 


WOES DR 


It was a legacy of jewels Dr. Munsey left me at St. 
Charles Avenue, New Orleans. Among the brightest was 
“Jerry Parker,” son of my then elder, the sainted Bishop 
Linus Parker. Before the Epworth League was born in Los 
Angeles and nursed by Dr. Dubose, Jerry and myself were 
standing sponsors to that baby in New Orleans. It had not 
been named. ‘That prophecy, the boy “Jerry Parker,” has 
been fulfilled in Dr. Fitzjerald Parker at the head of the 
Epworth League work. “Delightful,” in the words of our 
Teddy, was it to meet this noble scion of a noble father. 


Who does not enjoy a run through the ‘days that are 
no more” ?—though the “days that are” be better. 


Talmage 
(Leading Richmond Pastors Pay Tributes to the Great Preacher) 


“It is not an easy matter to give a spectrum analysis of 
the light of the brightest star in the American pulpit. Others 
may have been ‘the first’—Dr. Talmage was ‘the only.’ For 
thirty years he had been the incomparable Talmage. Erratic, 
eccentric, swinging around the Sun of Righteousness in an 
orbit of his own—his ‘passing’ will be noticed even in the 
glare of our age. “There have been no moral esclipses. His 
song was not the highest, but it was always ‘of the highest.’ 
Turgid rhetoric—careless homiletics—but never an adulter- 
ated gospel. ‘The truth in his sermons was always twenty- 
four carats fine. A bold, dashing stream, not navigable for 
heavy draft vessels of thought, but irrigating—refreshing the 
world! Dr. Talmage was an appetizer for abler and duller 
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preachers. He excited the hunger of a generation for strong 
meat. 

“Superficial! Yes, as morning glories are superficial. 
As the dews of Heaven are superficial. He has had his 
greatest call. He fills a pulpit henceforth in the great cathe- 
dral of immensity. He never had a message for the four 
hundred. He has one now for the forty and four thou- 


sand. Amen.” 


Rey. JoHN HANNON, 
Pastor of Union Station Methodist Church. 


Macaulay 


My feeling toward Macaulay is very much like one has 
for a woman whom he had loved madly and meeting her 
years afterward he wonders how he could ever have loved 
such a woman. Macaulay fascinated me; he had no rival in 
my heart from seventeen to twenty-four. Now I look at 
him and wonder what it was I so loved. ‘There is the same 
glitter—jewels of rhetoric—splendid; there is the same 
roundness of form, bloom; but there is no soul; and I turn 
away. I never go to see Macaulay now. I feel that the 
sarcasm of the London Times, calling him “Babble Tongue” 
Macaulay is true. 

Macaulay keeps the great confectionery store of the in- 
tellectual world—popular with women and children—but 
avoided by working men. Visited by intellectual dudes that 
drink his sparkling soda water; but we prefer spring water 
from the mountains of Truth. 

The soul gets weary of elegant sentences. The House 
of Parliament was the biggest thing in the universe to Ma- 
caulay; the British Constitution more important than the 
Sermon on the Mount; and great battlefields were skirmishes 
to the Battle of the Boyne. He never read Carlyle. A Ger- 
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man girl said to Coleridge, “You read Kant; I am German 
born, and don’t understand Kant.’”’ Macaulay could not un- 
derstand Carlyle; he was like a madman to such a conven- 
tional man as Macaulay. You put a humming bird in a 
grocery store; it wants flowers. 


So the soul wants flowers of the spiritual world: Ma- 
caulay never saw the spiritual. 


He was like a deaf man looking at an organ—who ad- 
mires its pipes, etc., but never hears its music. Like children 
looking at a book—Milton or Homer—they merely admire 
the binding, talk about the pretty back. So such men look 
at the book of Creation, admire the binding—the sky, the 
mountains, the sea. Like the old man who was buying a 
library for his elegant new home, and sent in an order for 
two yards of red-backed books; like the man in the ruins of 
Pompeii, thinking of the need of carpenters; such men as 
Macaulay, unspiritual, look at the ruins of this world, and 
think not of the volcanoes of passion, or of the fall of man— 
but just the carpenters of reform. A bird in St. Peter’s 
doesn’t appreciate it—so men like Macaulay never see the 
universe as a Cathedral and God to be worshipped. 


A man who was led by Macaulay would have low ends. 


Dickens and Carlyle rejected the title of nobility; Ma- 
caulay was pleased with it. He never thought of the “King 
of Kings.” 

What would you think of a geography that left Europe 
off? Yet such men leave the continent of Eternity off. Ma- 
caulay’s idea of “Good” was good to eat—good to wear. 
Emerson says he was like people who live in the mountains, 
behind the times. ‘To the man who lives in sight of the Eter- 
nal, the White House is the mere playhouse of a child, the 
two great political parties are a Boat Race. 


SECTION V. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Lectures, Addresses, Articles 


Tub Philosophy 


OME years ago, looking through the columns of one of 
S our great Journals—a glance through which is like a 
glance through the All-Seeing Eye—I saw upon the 
streets of one of our northern cities a small boy. Said the boy 
to his little friend, “Our house has something on it your house 
hasn’t got.” “What is it?” asked his friend. ‘Our house has 
a cupola on it.” “Our house has something on it your house 
hasn’t got.” “What is it?” “Our house has a mortgage on 
it.” This will serve to explain my appearance before you 
this evening. A mortgage is no architectural adornment, and 
our purpose is to wipe off the mortgage from this church. 
Had I delivered as many lectures as the married ladies here; 
had I listened to as many as the married men, my duty would 
be an easy one. But it is otherwise, I assure you. 

During the late Civil War, upon one of the battlefields 
amidst the hissing shot and bursting shell in a desperate 
charge, a gallant Confederate officer, passing by one of the 
boys in gray prone upon the earth, rebuked him. ‘The fel- 
low began to whine and to whimper. “Making a baby of 
yourself?” said the officer. “I wish I was a baby,” said the 
fellow, ‘‘and a gal baby, too.” 

If this were a battlefield where there was other fire than 


that which flashes in kindly eye, I might wish I were a 
303 
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baby; though being a gal baby would not, in these days of 
women’s rights, save me from the possibilities of such a situ- 
ation as that in which I find myself this evening. 


One of the difficulties in which I find myself, as lecturer, 
is selecting a subject. Not but that there are multitudes of 
subjects; but the difficulties are the same which meet the 
candidate for matrimony. The subjects are numerous. The 
difficulty is in persuading one of these subjects to become our 
intellectual bride for the evening, and to preside over our 
very large family of very small and unclothed ideas. 


In selecting my subject for the evening I have turned 
away from the future with its golden-haired children of hope, 
and I have gone back to the Past—that Enchanted Island in 
the ocean of time—and there I have sought our bride for the 
evening. 

In turning to the Past I have been wise; for in the Past 
we find the Present and the Future germinatively contained. 
‘The Past contains the Future and the Present as the acorn 
contains the oak—as the fount contains the stream—as the 
cause contains the effect. The Past is ‘“Der Cocon Des 
Werdens.” It is the cocoon out of which God has spun and 
woven the worlds that are and the civilizations that are to be. 


So pausing here upon the shores of this island in the 
ocean of time, we pick up the shell of history, put it to our 
ear, and hear again the splash of the billows of events as 
they break upon the shores of the real. 

Leaving it to others to voice to you the echoes of the 
song of the blind Old Man of Chios; passing by Plato the 
Athenian, wrapped in the mantle of Transcendentalism, 
seated upon the lofty heights of speculation, dreaming his 
splendid dreams; passing Aristotle the Stagyrite as upon the 
ladder of an endless Dialectic he scales the heights of the 
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Real; passing by Democritus as he solves the riddle of ex- 
istence with a laugh; passing by Lucretius as, dropping his 
plummet deep into the depths of being, he finds no God; 
passing by all of these, we bring you into the presence of the 


greatest of them all, and introduce you to Diogenes, the hero 
of the evening. 


Here, perhaps, the proprieties call for a brief biographi- 
cal sketch of our philosopher. Away back on the frontiers 
of civilization in the empire of Babylon Diogenes first saw 
the light—and, we may reverently say, the light first saw 
Diogenes; for we may well believe that the Material Cosmos 
glared down through its Cyclopean eye with curious interest 
to see this prodigy that had come into the world to teach the 
superiority of mind over matter. According to the best au- 
thorities, Diogenes had a father; and we may readily believe 
he had a mother. (Though there is no statement to that 
effect, most men do have mothers.) So Diogenes was born, 
grew to his cat-nip tea, was spanked, had pins stuck in him 
as other babies do, cut his teeth, and one day found beard 
growing upon his face. (Beard, says Voltaire, is like ideas— 
men have them when they are grown; women never have 
them. Which goes to show what a brute Voltaire was.) 


We regret that the loss of the photos of the Diogenes 
family prevents a perfect picture of our philosopher as he was. 
But we will do our best in his behalf. The scientist can re- 
construct the Megatherium from a tooth, the Saurian from 
his trail; why should we not reproduce Diogenes from the 
footprints he has left upon the sands of time? 


In the Corcoran Art Gallery at Washington some ar- 
tist has cut in marble a tall, ungainly fellow with a scowl 
upon his brow, a hump upon his back, and called it Diogenes. 
The artist did not rise to the conception of his subject. 
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Diogenes, I take it, had a head that towered above his fel- 
lows—a dome of thought. Covered with its crop of pale, 
red hair, it was as picturesque as a California hill after two 
dry seasons. His eyes? Not two limpid lakes reflecting in 
their deeps of insipidity all passing objects. No! His eyes 
were like the craters of two uncapped volcanoes, flashing 
forth the withering lava of indignant glance, to consume and 
destroy all shams and cant. His face was as picturesque as 
a California landscape in the dusty month of August. The 
great wrinkles that furrowed his cheek were like the gulches 
that the torrents of his emotions had washed as they gushed 
out upon this external sphere. No dude was Diogenes— 
parting his hair in the middle and wearing eye glasses. The 
modern dude, it is said, wears glasses not because he cannot 
see, but because he cannot be seen without them. 


From the philosopher we ought to pass to the philosophy. 
But, you ask me, why bring out of the garret of the ages this 
tub philosophy? this obsolete rubbish? We reply that the 
love of philosophy will grow upon you. 


You have heard of that girl whom a certain young fel- 
low was visiting. [hey were drifting near the haven of 
matrimony. It was an ideal lover’s night. Cupid was 
abroad, his quiver filled with broken moonbeams, his most 
dangerous shaft. ‘They were practicing what the Presby- 
terians call the perseverence of the saints; they were holding 
what we Methodists would term a love feast; what, in the 
phraseology of the Baptists, would be Close Communion; 
in the words of the Episcopalian, they were being confirmed. 
He drew a long breath. It seemed an incipient cyclone, 
fatal to a wax caterpillar that hung upon an artificial flower. 
After much eloquence, he persuaded her to give him a kiss 
for every shooting star that appeared. Finally, a star was 
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kind enough to shoot. In a little while she began to point 
out to him stars he did not see. Then she began to point to 
lightning bugs; and at length she got him down to steady 
work by showing him a man waving a lantern at a switch 
on the railroad a short distance off. So you see the love of 
a thing grows with cultivation; and if we will but let phil- 
osophy imprint a kiss upon our cheek tonight, we will soon 
be enamoured of it. 

But, you say, even if we are to turn philosopher, we do 
not believe in the Tub Philosophy? Diogenes says it is all 
the greater misfortune if we do not. We need development. 
When Diogenes lived in Athens, there were in the city two 
divines, a Methodist and a Presbyterian, who were intimately 
associated together. One morning the Methodist was in his 
study preparing a sermon. ‘There was a knock at the door, 
and a boy entered with a basket on his arm. ‘Do you want 
to buy any kittens?” was his greeting. Said the Methodist, 
“What do I want with kittens?” ‘You had better buy; 
these are Methodist kittens.” A few days later the Metho- 
dist happened to be in the home of the Presbyterian when 
the same boy with his basket of kittens was admitted. “Do 
you want to buy any kittens?” said he to the Presbyterian. 
“No,” came the answer. “You had better buy; these are 
Presbyterian kittens.” The Methodist, recognizing him, 
stepped forward. “Boy,” said he, “did you not tell me the 
other day that these were Methodist kittens?” ‘“‘Yes, sir, 
but then they did not have their eyes open.” Diogenes says 
that if we do not believe in the Tub Philosophy it is because 
we have not gotten our eyes open. 

But, you object, the Tub Philosophy is dead. To which 


objection I would make the same reply that the Irish steward 
made when he was ordered to kill the turtle for dinner. His 
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employer, looking in on him some hours later, saw the turtle 
crawling. “Did I not order you to kill the terrapin?” 
“Yes.” “Well, it is not dead.” “Yes it is, but it is not 
conscious of it.’ So with the Tub Philosophy; it may be 
dead, but it is not conscious of it. We will find life enough 
in it to give a parting kick and blow to error, its ancient foe. 


And now, while the old ladies of both sexes take a nap, 
let us proceed to make a study of the Tub Philosophy. 


Every tub must stand on its own bottom. So with our 
tub. 


Diogenes looked out on life not through glasses, but 
with cold, clear glance. That eye of his saw to the very 
heart of things. He saw everywhere the shadow placed 
above the substance, the reputation esteemed more than the 
character. He saw that to seem to be rather than to be was 
made the end of life. He perceived by the intuitions of a 
pure heart and of a great mind the ruinous effects of such a 
philosophy. He saw that such a Philosophy was no star of 
Bethlehem leading the world ever up to higher attainments, 
but it was a star of Hell leading the race ever down to deeper 
depths of degradation. ‘That the end of life was to project 
himself upon the external world, Diogenes denied. ‘That to 
control its forces, to amass its wealth, to win its applause 
was the highest success, he refused to admit. Diogenes was a 
Protestant. Recognizing that the great mass of humanity 
must ever live in tubs, he refused to believe that the object 
of life was getting out of one tub into a larger. He held that 
a true life could be lived in the tub where God had placed 
us; that the truest and highest success lay within the reach 


of all, no matter how confined the tub of our limitations 
might be. 
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Ages ago, upon the shores of Greenland, Diogenes was 
a missionary. While upon that bleak coast his companion 
came to him with the startling tidings that the ship which 
had brought them there had gone down beneath the ocean 
wave. Diogenes answered, ‘““We will escape by the path 
along the shore.”’ “But,” said his companion, ‘‘an avalanche 
of snow has blocked it. Our last way of escape is cut off. 
Weare lost!’ ‘The way up,” said Diogenes, “‘is ever open.” 
This fact mirrors the truth in the Tub Philosophy. Human- 
ity, in the teaching of Diogenes, standing here upon the bleak 
shores of time, with the very ship of its hope gone down 
beneath the ocean waves of disppointment, with the path of 
its expectations closed forever with avalanches of disappoint- 
ment, can yet look defiantly up and say, “The way to the 
skies is ever open.” 


In the light of this philosophy I can understand why we 
came to be at all. The great mass of humanity must ever 
live in tubs, tubs of poverty, obscurity. want. What, after 
all, is the finest house on Knob Hill but a tub? What is 
the grandest ranch in California but a tub? What is the 
continent but a tub? What are the islands but tubs? What 
is the planet upon which we live but a tub in which God has 
placed his divine child, Man—that he may work out the 
ends of a true life? 


I can understand now the “Thou shalt not” writ in 
the very limitations of our being. I can understand the dis- 
appointments which flash like Cherubic swords at the gates 
of every earthly Paradise, making the wealth, the honors, 
the glories, of the world forbidden fruit to us. The Tub 
Philosophy completes the divine command. “Thou shalt 
not,” in the light of this philosophy, becomes rational. ‘Thou 
shalt not because thou dost not need. In thy own being, 
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ripening upon the boughs of thy own nature, are the only 
fruits essential to thy being—to the highest welfare of thy 
ego. Had Diogenes in his tub sat beneath that tree when 
Mother Eve carried on her first flirtation with the gentle- 
man from the other world, the sad tragedy of the Fall might 
never have been enacted—the Iliad of human history might 
never have been written. If tonight the sons and daughters 
of Eve will but listen to the pleading of Diogenes he will 
call them away from where they stand gazing through the 
gates of the five senses into the Paradise of an external world, 
to where the inner senses, like gates of pearl, open upon the 
Heaven within that city of God, whose streets of gold 
stretch up to the great white throne. 


Such, then, is the Tub Philosophy of Diogenes. Do you 
wonder that DeLambert, walking through the Pantheon of 
the Past, should have called him the greatest man that ever 
lived if he had only been a gentleman. Do you wonder that 
Alexander the Great should have said, “If I were not Alex- 
ander I would be Diogenes.” 


I know few more instructive tableaux than that history 
shows as we gaze through its back windows and see Alex- 
ander and Diogenes face to face. “There upon the one side 
stands Alexander—the incarnation of the idea of an external 
success. Empires were the spangles upon his robe; kingdoms 
hung at his girdle. Upon the other side stands Diogenes— 
the incarnation of the idea of the truth that there is nothing 
great on earth but man—nothing great in man but mind. 
History tells us that the time came when Alexander wept 
because there were no more worlds to conquer. But the 
time never came when Diogenes wept. The time never 
comes with Diogenes when there are no more worlds to con- 
quer. ‘The area of his conquests is as wide as the bounds of 
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his own being; the limits of his empire are the extent of his 
immortality. 


This is the Diogenesic Philosophy. It blooms in the 
garden of thought like a flower from the field of revealed 
Truth. It shines in the sky of speculation like a star that 
had wandered from the constellation of divine wisdom. They 
say there is nothing new in it. No, it is the old jewel of 
true rest. It is the old tune to new words. God and Truth 
and Heaven and Immortality are all old; Error is new in 
this universe. 


The truth is Diogenes has never gotten the credit due 
him. During the Mexican War the army lay on the banks 
of the Rio Grande. Transportation was scarce. ‘The boys 
were dry—spelled with a big D. An enterprising New 
Englander succeeded in getting a cask of what, in these 
good Prohibition days, we will call by the mild term of 
cider. There was a great rush for his goods. Towards noon 
there was a lull in business, which he was at a loss to ac- 
count for. Late in the afternoon a sallow fellow came stalk- 
ing up, wanting to know his price. “I'wenty-five. cents,” 
was the answer. ‘‘Why,”’ said the fellow, “I can buy at ten 
cents.” ‘“‘Where?” said the New Englander. “I did not 
know there was a drop in a hundred miles.” ‘Come here,” 
said the fellow. And taking him around the tent he found 
that a Yankee, sharper than himself, had tapped his cask 
from behind, and was underselling him out of his own barrel. 
This is the game they have played on Diogenes. ‘They 
tapped his tub from behind, and are underselling him out of 
his own barrel. In all the pulpits, in the current literature 
of the day, the Tub Philosophy is being retailed, and the doc- 
trine of a self-contained manhood is being proclaimed. Who 
does not recognize in the Tub of Diogenes the type of every- 
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thing excellent? Who does not recognize in the Tub a 
type of Judaism with its circumcision—that Tub in which 
God placed his chosen people? Who does not recognize in 
the Tub a type of the Desert in which John the Baptist was 
trained ere he came forth with his Gospel of a self-contained 
manhood to a civilization that knew no world but the 
external. 


But you say, if this philosophy is the great system you 
claim, what are its fruits? I answer: Its fruits are the 
grandest that ripen on the hillsides of the ages. 


Contentment! What a fruit is contentment! Discon- 
tent is the universal woe and fills the world with shadows. 


Now what is the cause of discontent? It is that men 
cannot live in the tub to which God has consigned them. 
Why, there are discontented people in this house—people 
who are not contented at being bored with a church lecture. 
Discontented, indeed! Why, some people will never be satis- 
fied. We talk to such people as did the proprietor of a cer- 
tain restaurant. When one of his guests, bursting into a 
rage, began to swear, he asked him the cause of his passion. 
The guest replied that he had found a button in his soup. 
“Well,” said the proprietor, “what did you expect? Did you 
expect to find a piano in a ten-cent plate of soup?” So we 
ask our discontented patrons what they expected to find in a 
twenty-five-cent church lecture. 


It is astonishing to what length people will go in order 
to make themselves discontented. ‘There is the story of a 
boy—the pride of his mother. One day when but a child, 
in looking at the pictures in an early church history, he came 
upon one which portrayed the awful spectacle of a martyr 
thrown to the wild beasts. Suddenly the mother saw a cloud 
of sorrow rise over the face of her idol. Then the cloud 
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broke into a shower of tears. Her mother’s heart swelled 
with pride as she thought, ““What a boy I have! What pre- 
cocity of powers! See how his little soul stirs at the sight 
of the wrong!’ She saw the microbe of future greatness 
there. She would fain bring out more fully this tenderness 
that marked her boy in a hard,material age, to develop him 
into a reformer—the Doctor Bergh of the future. So, said 
the too fond mother, ‘“‘What is making my darling boy weep? 
Is mother’s pet sad because the poor Christian is thrown to 
the wild beast?” ‘‘No, mother, I weep because here is one 
little lion who hasn’t got a bite.”” Now the idea of anybody 
weeping because a wretched lion had lost his breakfast of 
raw Christian. Diogenes, in his infantile days, would have 
said, ‘Let the cub learn to live in his tub. Let him learn to 
do without his breakfast and therewith be content.” 


In my boyhood there was published in Harper’s a story 
of a fellow of my native town. I recall the fellow. Gus, 
as we called him, was one of the heroes of my native heath 
and boyish fancy. He was a great bully. Well, Gus had 
found his way up to Ohio. Becoming involved in a personal 
difficulty, he shot the man, was seized, hurried where I dare 
say he should have been long before. By chance an old 
friend happened to be passing through. Hearing of Gus’s 
mishap he hastened to the prison. “There in one corner— 
the very picture of dispair—sat Gus. ‘“‘Cheer up, Gus,” 
said the friend, “things are not so bad as they look. We 
can make a case of self-defense.”” Gus was inconsolable. 
He groaned—he grunted. His friend tried to cheer him, 
but alas! “‘Why, Gus,” said he, “the case is not desperate. 
You may escape.” “Oh!” said Gus, “that is not what 
troubles me. Just to think of it! To shoot a man three 
times and not kill him will ruin my character in my state.” 
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Now think of that man being discontented because of the 
loss of such a reputation as that! Why, sir, Diogenes was 
never discontented because of the loss of a reputation. He 
could live in the tub of obscurity always. What was reputa- 
tion to him? We must rise above the fear of our reputation 
if we would amount to aught. 


Alexander, the great contemporary of Diogenes,—when 
all others had failed to ride Bucephalus, the wondrous 
steed—asked to do so. Throwing himself upon the fiery 
charger, to the surprise of all, he mastered him without difh- 
culty. In applause they asked him the secret. He said it 
was easy to do. Observing the horse to be afraid of his 
shadow, he turned him so that he could not see it, and all 
difficulty was removed. This secret it behooves all to learn. 
True success is the fiery Bucephalus—we all desire to ride it. 
The true Alexander is the man who, looking away from the 
shadow of his mere reputation aims at higher things. These 
are the men who ride the steed of the true success. 


Diogenes lived at one time in Boston. Even in Boston 
he was contented. They called him Senator Hoar Diogenes. 
One morning the bells were tolling the death of Charles 
Sumner. Someone met Diogenes on the street, and asked if 
he was going to the funeral. “No,” said Diogenes Hoar, 
“but I heartily approve it.” Diogenes was not going to be 
particularly disturbed because of the death of anyone. 


Afterward he settled in Saint Louis. Being, as we have 
said, in favor of funerals for the purpose of helping the thing 
along, he went into the funeral and coffin business. Having 
two small rooms about the seize of tubs up over his ware- 
house, he wished to rent these, thinking that the boys would 
be glad to lease these in order to be near him to study the Tub 
Philosophy. So preparing a placard, “Lodgings to Let to 
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Single Gentleman,” he placed it in his window. For some 
days there were no calls. Diogenes felt humiliated. Putting 
on his glasses he walked around to see his sign. What was 
his surprise to see that he had put the sign upon the back of 
a great coffin, standing edgewise in the window. These were 
lodgings no single gentlemen wanted. Married men some- 
times seek the coffin as a restful lodging. But as Diogenes 
taught the Philosophy of Contentment, he was gratified to 
find people too content to be hunting such quarters. 

Diogenes attempted Chicago. But the Philosophy of the 
Tub did not work in that atmosphere, poisoned with the de- 
cay of virtue. Diogenes left in a big disgust. Taunted as 
to the failure of the boasted philosophy, Diogenes replied 
that the reason the Tub Philosophy did not go in Chicago 
was because there was no tub smaller than Lake Michigan 
in which a Chicago girl could wash her feet. 

One of the fruits of the Tub Philosophy was that it 
taught the doctrine of compensations. 

Diogenes held that an acceptance of the doctrine of 
compensations and an application of it to life would abolish 
all regrets, ushering in that golden age when all shall believe 
that what is right is right. Diogenes contended that however 
small a man’s tub, however wretched his condition, it might 
be worse. He held that there were compensations in every 
state. 

For example: Alcibiades, the Dude of Athens, was an 
ardent admirer of Sarah Diogenes at about this time, and 
was often at the Diogenes home. Old Diogenes was vain 
enough to think he was desirous of studying the Tub Phil- 
osophy. Alcibiades had lost his leg on one of the fields of 
Greece, and walked, to his mortification, on a cork leg. Dio- 
genes tried to convince Alcibiades that there was a compen- 
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sation in having but one limb, but Alcibiades could not or 
would not see it. One sweet night in the leafy month of 
June Alcibiades, perfumed and bepowdered, betook himself 
to the Diogenes mansion. Diogenes was the possessor, at this 
juncture, of a dog. We ought to say the dog was spelled 
with a big D, a big O, and a big G. He was a dog of the 
John L. Sullivan type. The dog was always hungry, but 
displayed a partiality for tramp meat, much to the disgust 
of the tramps who furnished it. Diogenes, weary of baiting 
tramps with cheap meat, concluded to bait his dog with 
tramp meat. The dog acted the part of a “Keep off the 
Grass” sign. Alcibiades knew this dog, and knowing, feared 
him. None knew him but to fear. The power that drew 
Alcibiades toward Sarah increased as the square of the dis- 
tance between him and the dog diminished. So it came to 
pass that Alcibiades found himself drawn irresistibly to the 
gate of Diogenes. Here he paused. Sarah versus the dog? 
A light shone through the lattice. Alcibiades thought it was 
the light of Sarah’s eye. (It was afterwards discovered to 
be the gleam of a tallow candle.) His transportation being 
weak he could not flee. He did what others do—he trembled. 
His false teeth shook out. The dog, without a tremor, ad- 
vanced fifteen feet at a bound. A moment of agony—it was 
over! Think how fooled that dog was—he had seized the 
cork leg! Alcibiades was converted. For the first time 
in his life he was glad that he had a cork leg. 


So there are advantages in our disadvantages. I don’t 
say to these wives, cut off your husband’s legs. But I do say 
that there are advantages in marrying a man with one leg, 
Charles Dickens has told the story of Simeon Tappertit. 
Simeon was a London swell of low life. Simeon had won 
the love of Martha. In the Gordon riots Sim had lost his 
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legs. How proud had he been of them! His right leg 
might have been described as a poem—his left would have 
been worthy to be called a symphony. But now they were 
gone. But Martha wedded her Sim. The advantages in a 
husband without legs? When Sim was rebellious she simply 
took away the crutches. His transportation was cut off. She 
had Sim right where every good husband ought to be under 
his wife’s thumb. ‘There is no going to the club by a leg- 
less man. 

Sometimes the doctrine of compensation did not work. 
Diogenes, when he grew old, found his hearing bad. He 
used, in those days, to attend church. He said the sermon 
could not bore him. One day he entered the church of the 
Rev. Mr. Blank. Being an economist he had had the Tub 
Philosophy bound in book form—a small volume. In the 
hope of turning an honest penny, as a true Tub Philosopher, 
he had asked the Rev. Mr. Blank if he would buy the book, 
and from his pulpit urge his people to buy it. ‘The reverend 
gentlemn consented. On this Sunday, Diogenes, being, as 
we have said, a little deaf, sat to the front. The reverend 
arose. It was the day for baptism of infants. ‘The pastor 
held in his hand the volume. Giving out his notice as was 
his custom, he stated that at the close of his sermon he would 
administer the rite of baptism to infants, and he desired all 
who had them to bring them forward. Diogenes, seeing the 
book and hearing indistinctly, sprang to his feet and said, 
“Yes, and those who have not got them can get them from 
me with stiff backs at seventy-five cents apiece.’ 


Diogenes once opened a school. The building was of 
the shape of a tub. The fame of the institution was great. 
Diogenes had as one of the rules of the establishment a law 
prohibiting smoking. One night as he sat with his friend 
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Socrates cracking jokes and eating peanuts, there came down 
the stairs softly, gently as a disembodied spirit the smell of 
two-for-a-nickle cigars. Diogenes rose in his wrath. With 
a wink, he said, “Stay, Socrates.’ Advancing up the steps 
he rapped on a door. ‘Scratch under,” came the response. 
Another knock of magisterial weight. The culprits trem- 
bled. The doors were opened. There stood the pupils with 
cigars—caught in the act. ‘‘Young man,” said Diogenes, 
“don’t you know the laws of this institution? Why then 
do you violate them? Bill Gladstone, why are you smok- 
ing?” ‘Well, I was working out the Eastern Problem, and 
it was too much for me.” ‘“‘Yes, nice excuse! Bismarck, why 
are you smoking?” “I was making a new map of Europe, 
and it was hard work.” “Ben Harrison, why are you smok- 
ing?” “I was writing my inaugural for the society next 
Friday night.” “George Washington, why are you smok- 
ing?” “I have been cutting down a little cherry tree, and 
I was tired.” Turning to a little Californian, Diogenes 
fiercely demanded, ‘“Why are you smoking?” ‘The stock of 
excuses was running low. The little fellow looked thoughtful 
a moment. “I have corns,” he said, ‘‘and that is why I smoke.” 
Diogenes acknowledged the corn; he felt that such a boy 
could live in a very small tub of an excuse, and gave the boy 
a holiday at once as a reward for such an answer. 

Diogenes held that no place needed a big dose of the 
Tub Philosophy more than this America of ours—this land 
whose Pantheon is Wall Street, whose heroes are J. Goulds 
and Vanderbilts. Such a country needs a philosophy of self- 
contained manhood. 


Diogenes once lived in London. They called him 
Thomas Carlyle Diogenes. Americans used to call too fre- 
quently for Diogenes’ convenience. On one occasion the 
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American Eagle was flapping his wings in his presence and 
screaming out its song of American greatness. ‘Why, Dio- 
genes,” said the American, “we have the most remarkable 
state of things there. Why, a father sent the children across 
the field to drive the cow home. The field was so broad that 
before these children returned home they had grown to be 
old, gray-headed people, and had a family of children. Why, 
we have such snakes, Diogenes, that we take the skin and 
give it to the fire company to make hose with which to ex- 
tinguish fires. We have such oysters that a boy fell into the 
water, the oyster swallowed him, and the boy stayed in the 
oyster till he ate the oyster up. Why, Diogenes, we have 
the biggest mountains, the biggest trees, the biggest lakes, 
and the biggest rivers!” ‘Yes,’ said Diogenes, “and the 
biggest liars in the world!” 


Diogenes went west once expecting to find greatness, 
but he found only bigness. There is a vast difference be- 
tween greatness and bigness. “The American people have 
need to learn this. We would not take one flower from the 
grave of the great soldier who sleeps yonder on the banks of 
the Hudson. Grant has burned his name into the page of 
history with the blaze of a thousand cannon. A million shot 
and shell—that terrible chorus of the battlefield—is singing 
his deathless fame. But who does not recognize the superi- 
ority of our Lee? Grant came out of the war with Lee’s 
sword at his feet. Who does not feel that, one by one, his 
laurels withered upon his brow. He died, sheltered by the 
sympathy of those whose admiration he had lost. Lee, de- 
feated, all lost but honor, won his grandest honors in defeat. 
Grant could not live in a tub—the tub of obscurity, of de- 
feat. But Lee, in the spirit of a self-contained manhood, 
lived a life whose influence widens with the ages. 
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History has her wash days. What was the Reforma- 
tion but a wash day when the church washed the corruptions 
of ages from her robes ?—washed them in flames of martyr’s 
fires? What was the French Revolution but a wash day— 
a day when humanity washed its political economies in blood, 
washed away its crimes in agony ? 


Yes, these wash days are heaven appointed—marked in 
blood upon the calendar of time. Such a day is appointed for 
our America. Who does not recognize in the explosions 
yonder in Chicago the crackling of the thorns under the great 
caldron of events, heating up with the flame of God AIl- 
mighty’s wrath? Yes, there is a wash day appointed for this 
America of ours—a day which we must avert by each wash- 
ing in his own tub of reform the corruptions of his life away. 


What the age needs is a Tub Philosophy lived. Give us 
a nation of tub philosophers—a community of such lives— 
and we will show you a nation which runs through history 
as the milky-way runs through the heavens—a river of light 
the very spray splashing into stars! 


There are times when the life of the tub philosopher 
seems hard; but his triumph is sure. You have seen the sun 
when clouds would gather in the sky as if they would drag 
the god from his place in the heavens. But the sun would 
rally—with the golden arrows of his beams pierce the bosom 
of the black-winged legion of the clouds. Then the clouds 
would scatter, and the very rainbows painted upon them 
would be the golden crowns which they shed at the feet of 
the day god who had conquered them. So with the tub 
philosopher—clouds of gloom and of sorrow may gather 
about him. But shining with the glory of his self-contained 


light he drives the clouds back and paints them with rain- 
bows of hope. 
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There is, they say, upon the coast of Normandy, a city 
buried beneath the sea. The encroaching sea has risen higher 
and higher until the city’s towers are all buried beneath the 
waves. On stormy days, the story goes, the sailors can still 
hear the bells chiming in the steeples of that ancient city. 
Such a city, it seems to me, each life might be. The great 
sea of death lies all around the world. Soon it will roll over 
us in the grassy billows of the graveyard. But even when 
buried, the bells of our deeds, from the steeples of a buried 
past, will still ring out and call the world to worship in the 
temples of the great and good. 


A few years ago there fluttered from the printing press 
a wondrous book, the life of Jane Welsh Carlyle, a Scotch 
lady. In her veins flowed the blood of John Knox. She 
might have wedded into a noble family of Scotland; but true 
to her womanhood, she gave her heart to the man who had 
won it—the peasant Thomas Carlyle. He took his bride to 
Craigenputtock, the most desolate spot in desolate Scotland. 
There she began her life work—trimming the lamps of his 
great genius, which were to light so many across the ocean of 
life. There were times when her lot pressed hard upon her. 
One night as she sat before the fire baking a loaf for her liege 
lord, she was reading the life of Benvenuto Cellini. She 
thought of the lowliness of her task, and how inferior in 
dignity it was to that of Cellini’s. He had described his sen- 
sations as the furnace was opened and his casting of Perseus 
was to be taken out. How his pulse had almost ceased to 
beat—from the terrible suspense! But when it came forth 
it was a magnificent success, and was to win for him the ad- 
miration of the ages. She (Mrs. Carlyle), on the contrary, 
was to open her oven instead of a furnace. There would 
come forth no magnificent casting that was to win the world’s 
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applause; only a loaf for her liege lord. But as she continued 
to meditate, the thought came to her that after all, from the 
height of the fixed stars, there was not much difference be- 
tween her achievement and that of Cellini. 

So I have felt as to the petty inequalities of life. The 
day is coming when we will regard the events of this life 
from a height greater than the fixed stars. We shall view 
life from the lofty height of the great white throne. What 
will matter then whether we have lived in the tub of obscur- 
ity, or the tub of wealth and of fame? From that lofty emi- 
nence all will look alike. 

It is said that at the height of a few hundred feet above 
the surface of the earth all discords, all sounds, all noises, 
resolve themselves into a single note of music. I have felt 
that so it was with us. When from the height of our own 
grave our souls look down upon life, then all its discords will 
resolve themselves into one note of music. The past will be 
music. If we have lived the life of the Tub Philosopher we 
will hear the music of “well done” ringing through the 
future—the echo back from the heights of Heaven of our 
deeds and words that are noble. Amen! 


“Babies” 


(Delivered at the “Baby Show,” Lynchburg, Va., October 16, 1885.) 


“Who does not feel today like singing the old ballad, 
“Make me a child again, just for a night,”—one night’s 
a plenty; who does not feel that we are here in the presence 
of the true heroes of the occasion? Even the gallant Fitz 
Lee, the future Governor of Virginia, with his gallant cav- 
alry, must surrender their laurels forever; the heart of the 
boldest of these cavaliers, and even the heart of the gallant 
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Fitz himself, has thrilled with terror, when, at midnight, 
with a yell, the light infantry have charged the breastworks 
throughout the homes of this land. Yes, Fitz and his cavalry 
must retire, for we’re all going to “‘jine” the infantry. They 
tell us that the glory of the Old Dominion is a thing of the 
past; that old Virginia is like a potato vine—the best part of 
it under ground—buried in the graveyards of the land; but, 
sir, when I look upon a scene like this, I feel that the glory 
of the Old Dominion is here, and in these little faces shines 
the light of a glorious future. The whistle of the locomotive 
along our hills, the clash of machinery along our streams, 
and the yell of the baby among our homes, tell that the manu- 
facturing interests of old Virginia are booming. Wendell 
Phillips’ lectures on the ‘Lost Arts,” but, as I wander 
through this old Commonwealth, down by the seaboard and 
over her hills to the homes of the rich and of the poor and 
meet babies everywhere, I bow my head reverently and thank 
Heaven that the art of making Presidents is not yet a lost 
art in old Virginia. 


There is nothing which more glorifies our civilization 
than the status of the baby. Greece could boast her Olym- 
pic games, where manly strength was crowned; the middle 
ages bowed worshipfully at the feet of beautiful woman; but 
it was reserved for the nineteenth century to have its baby 
shows, and to apotheosize infinite weakness and infinite pos- 
sibility. A few years ago a little child in a doll’s letter, to 
“Uncle Larry,” of our Advocate, asked if there were any 
baby clothes in heaven. Perhaps she was thinking of the 
little new made grave in the burial ground, and of little 
brother who lay there. Revelation answers her question: 
Heaven is full of baby clothes, and, thank God, the Sunday 
Schools and Orphan Asylums are the baby clothes found now 
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everywhere in this world. Bickerstroth, among the greatest 
of our modern poets, has sweetly said that heaven would be a 
dreary place without children—that there are wanted there 
not only the Pauls, the Wesleys, those goodly cedars of Le- 
banon, but there are wanted too these little violets that bloom 
around our hearthstones, and fill our homes with fragrance 
and joy. 


It is true that every now and then we hear the expres- 
sion, “only a baby!’ Why, my dear sir, everything great 
was once a baby. Lynchburg, sitting here in her beauty, with 
her lovely homes, clinging like pearls around the neck of her 
hills, with the electric lights flashing like the eyes of a ball- 
room belle; Lynchburg, who has grown so large as to have 
all this bustle we see around us, (they tell us that all ladies, 
when they are grown, have a great deal of bustle around 
them), Lynchburg was once but a baby. 


Why, the churches, those strong-limbed angels, walking 
to and fro in the world and lifting the nations up to God, 
were once but babies. The Baptist church, grand old church 
as she is, standing yonder upon Court street in her new suit 
of brick and mortar, was once but a baby; and there is one 
thing about this baby—it would always play in the water. 
The Presbyterian church with her theological institutions, 
like bumps on her head that would make an angel phrenolo- 
gist wonder,—the Presbyterian church was once but a baby, 
but was always an old-fashioned child, and took to books 
early. The Episcopal church, with her beautiful robes of 
ritual, her sparkling gems of rubric, was once but a baby, 
though she has been kept so straight by her nurses that she 
has never tumbled around and grown as healthy and big as 
we would have liked. And Methodism, the youngest and 
the biggest in the family of congregations, is still little more 
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than a great laughing, crying, shouting baby, whose Father 
is God, whose mother is Humanity. 


Yes, we will have to banish to the past the barbarous 
expression: “only a baby.” Political economy recognizes in 
the baby the true wealth of a State. The forests of our land 
are being exhausted, but when I look upon the great living 
forest of this audience, and upon the great forest of life in 
the teaming populations of our cities, and when I see Death 
the axeman, ever busy cutting down these forests, and leaving 
only the graves in the graveyards, like stumps, I feel no de- 
spondency; for in every home these thickets of the little 
undergrowth of humanity tell us that the forest of manly 
and womanly life will never be exhausted. 


The soil of our Old Dominion is worn out and ex- 
hausted. We cannot raise such wheat as we once did, but 
when I look at this crop of babies I feel that the soil is inex- 
haustible. Where did we ever see a finer exhibition of live 
stock? As I look upon these babies, wherever I turn, spring- 
ing up everywhere, my heart swells with gratitude, and I feel 
“old Virginia never tire.” 


I saw the other day where an old bachelor out in Ohio 
committed suicide, and gave as his reason, in a note which 
he left, that he was of no use in the world. ‘The objection 
was sustained, and the next case was called. Well that it 
was, and if there are other old bachelors here today let them 
go and do likewise, hang themselves in matrimony to the 
first pretty woman they meet—or to the nearest lamp post. 

I call attention today to the courage of the baby. His- 
tory sings the praise of Pizarro and of Cortez, who, coming 
to the shores of this New World, carved out for themselves 
vast empires. Great was their courage, but what was it to 
compare with these little pilgrims of eternity, who, coming 
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to the shores of this planet without quartermaster or com- 
missary stores, conquer for themselves an empire in every 
home, and rule with an absolute power, such as no crowned 
monarch of earth ever knew. Even the mother-in-law—that 
hoary-headed despot, is in her turn dethroned, her scepter 
broken, and herself crushed beneath the tiny heel of this little 
despot. Yes, the courage of the baby. 


You may legislate to shut the Chinese and the drift- 
wood of Europe out of this goodly land of ours, but I defy 
all the legislatures to blockade our ports against the baby. 
They are coming! you may bombard them with your pare- 
goric bottles and your catnip tea; you may spank them and 
stick pins in them, but the baby is going to stay. Lo! the 
conquering hero comes! 


I call attention to the intellectuality of the baby. I dare 
say there are old bachelors and spinsters here, to whom all 
these little ones are only a collection of milk cans of different 
dimensions. Ah! my dear sir, there is more in these babies 
than milk! Think of the philosophic mind of that babe of 
the far south ( the remarkable babies are all at a distance, 
it won’t do to get too close to them) who, when grandpa was 
planting egg-plants, asked, “Grandpa, who is going to cackle 
when the eggs come?” Think of the enquiring mind of that 
baby, who, looking, it may be, upon the live stock here, 
when seeing the calves, asked if it was not the little cows 
which gave condensed milk? Think of the theological acu- 
men of that babe who, when asked who made him, and con- 
fessing ignorance, was told that God made him, but replied 
with incredulity: ‘No, indeed; God made me about “‘so 
big,” and I grew the balance myself. 


The only poetry in the Hannon family was manifested 
when a little babe (and she grew out of it when she grew 
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older ; what a pity the Hannon’s grow old!) who, seeing her 
mother peel a radish for the first time, said: “Mamma, un- 
dress my radish.” 


Yes, think of the possibilities wrapped up in these little 
lives. It would be a great task to write the biography of 
the Mississippi River. We would have to write the history 
of every forest upon its banks, of every city that bathes its 
feet in its waters, of every tributary stream that flows into 
its bosom. Yes, it would take the omniscience of God to 
write the history of the Mississippi River, for it would be the 
story of a continent. But a greater undertaking would it be 
to write the record of the stream of these little lives taking 
their rise here this morning; for when the Mississippi itself 
shall cease to exist, these streams will flow on, ever widen- 
ing, ever deepening, watering with the hallowing influence 
of their lives the shores of far-off worlds. 

Some years ago I met a school girl who had taken as a 
subject for a composition the history of a sunbeam. I 
thought, my lady, what a gigantic task! To write the his- 
tory of a sunbeam we must write it as it has tracked its way 
across 95,000,000 miles of space; as it it has painted the rain- 
bow upon yonder cloud; as it has kissed the violet into bloom 
at our feet. Yes, to write the history of a sunbeam an angel 
had need to dip his pen in the sun, and then it would require 
an eternity to do the task. But when the sunbeams them- 
selves shall have gone out in gloom, these little lives will live 
on, flashing their brightness upon other planets, mingling 
their beams with the light of eternal day. 

And now, I suppose, I must address myself especially 
to this, the prize baby of the occasion. All the babies are 
prize babies, and if you want to prove it, let them utter a yell 
at midnight, and it will prize a strong man out of bed with 
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a rapidity that would make old Archimedes and his lever 
ashamed of themselves. 

To those who did not take prizes, I may remark that 
taking prizes is sometimes dangerous. 

I saw the other day where a mother, who had taken a 
prize, poisoned herself and her babe. So who knows how 
many are here who owe their existence to the fact that they 
never took a prize. I commend to them the composition of 
the school girl, who, writing upon the subject of pins, re- 
marked; ‘Pins are very useful. Pins have saved the lives 
of multitudes of people, by not swallowing them.” And you, 
my little prize baby, I breathe over you the prayer of the 
Hindoo poet. “That as when you came into this world, all 
around you were in smiles of joy, and you alone were crying 
with sorrow, so live that when you shall pass out of this 
world, and all around you shall he wailing with sorrow, you 
alone will be smiling triumphantly with joy.” 

“Only a baby,” they may tauntingly say, and I answer 
back that Socrates was once “only a baby”; that Jesus Christ 
was once only a baby. Yes, that humanity itself is only a 
baby ; that this world upon which we now stand is simply a 
great baby’s carriage—pushed by the angel gravitation 
through the fields of space, and that the grave itself is only 
a cradle where the weary children of God shall at last lie 
down to sleep, rocked by the angel of an immortal hope, to 


wake on the resurrection morn in the light of the Father’s 
smile. God bless the babies.” 


Remarks of Rev. John Hannon 


(At the Celebration of the Golden Wedding Anniversary of Mr. 
and Mrs. Abel Whitton, San Jose, Cal., July 28, 1894.) 


For me to address you now will be like asking one to 
drink at a San Jose hydrant after a draught from a spark- 
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ling fountain of the Sierras. The occasion has been a goblet 
brimming with wit, eloquence, poesy—sparkling with pleas- 
ure. To me this celebration comes most opportunely. As 
an old bachelor, who just one year ago launched his boat 
timidly upon the matrimonial seas, who is meeting his first 
squalls (from little Miss Helen, aged one month), I look 
with reviving hope upon the golden sky of a golden wedding 
far off in the future. 


While, sir, I would not pluck one flower from the chap- 
let of eloquent praise with which preceding speakers have 
crowned you, yet I boldly assert that the glory of this occas- 
ion belongs where you have yourself put it—to the noble 
woman who today sits as a bride at your side. She is the 
dynamo who creates the light that shines in your honored 
career of fifty years. It is ever the wife that makes the 
home. Whom he weds makes or unmakes the man. 


That which has been the destiny of others might have 
been yours. A disciple of that patron saint of Methodism, 
John Wesley, once inquired of this man of God if he were 
acquainted with a certain lady. Mr. Wesley replied that he 
was, and that she was an exemplary Christian. “I am de- 
lighted to hear you say this, Mr. Wesley, for I am thinking 
of marrying her.” “Don’t do it,’ said Mr. Wesley. ‘‘Why, 
did you not say she was a model Christian?” “I did,” re- 
sponded Mr. Wesley, “but do you not know that God can 
live with hundreds of women whom we could not?” All 
honor then to the woman who has made this occasion pos- 
sible. I have heard the story of a dying man approached by 
his pastor with the question, “Are you ready to meet the 
King of Terrors?” “Yes,” gasped the dying man; “I have 
lived with the Queen of Terrors for years.” 
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The queen of gentleness and love, who has ruled your 
heart and life for fifty years, will make easy the dominion 
of that king who is love, and fit you for that kingdom which 
you are nearing. We can congratulate you upon such a wife, 
and in this age, swept by the storms of divorce courts, we 
congratulate you both upon such an event. 

We do not judge you harshly for having been born in 
New England. You were not to blame for that; but we 
commend and congratulate you that you moved to California 
upon reaching the age of discretion. 

Others have planted orchards about you, but none have 
planted a tree that blossoms and fruits more splendidly in the 
eye of Heaven than does your family tree this day. I ama 
long ways off from my golden wedding, and, as a pilgrim, 
I take courage and press on. 

We rejoice that when you and she shall, like the sun 
and moon, set behind the grassy hills of the graveyard, that 
two sons still linger to brighten the world, while a whole 
constellation of grandchildren (sometimes producing now a 
consternation) will reflect the light of this glad day upon us. 


The Genealogy of Eggnog 
(The Methodist) 

“Unto you is born this day in the city of Richmond a 
demon, and his name shall be called ‘eggnog,’ for he will 
get into the ‘noggins’ of men and make them fools.”—Ex- 
tract from the Bible of History. 

Evil’s highest aim is to imitate the good. The vices are 
all counterfeits of heaven’s coins, the virtues. Theft is ac- 
quisitiveness exaggerated. A lie must needs steal truth’s 
clothes. Gluttony is inordinate appetite. Of course, the 


mint of hell was going to strike a counterfeit of the coin of 
Christmas. 
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No sooner had God incarnated Himself in the Babe of 
Bethlehem than the devil was busy, incarnating himself in 
the distillery. 

In the manger of the old Arab chemist, the art of dis- 
tilling was born, and the saloons, like a band of fiends, were 
singing, “hell on earth and evil to men.” 

Hardly will heaven form the morning light upon the 
head of the 25th of December and baptize it a day of God 
to bless the race, before ‘‘custom,” the old high priest of evil, 
will in the baptismal basin of a bowl of eggnog, baptize 
drunkenness in its infancy, to grow up to full size and curse 
the world. 

Science and Christianity are busy, stripping the swad- 
dling clothes of delusion from this false Christmas, and ex- 
posing its hideousness. 

“The leading nations in civilization are drinking na- 
tions.” “Yes, but the leading men in those nations do not 
drink,” says Hearst, in one of his great dailies. “True, 
O King,” say all. 


Henry Watterson says in the Courier-Journal that the 
sentiment of the nation has been turned into temperance 
channels, and all the whisky men can do is to keep quiet, 
lest they rouse this sentiment and sweep them forever away. 

Jesus Christ has come to the wedding feast of modern 
civilization to turn alcohol into water. 

The Vox Dei, speaking out of the ark of the ballot box, 
is withering up the saloon, that tree of death which bears 
nothing but leaves, and the leaves are for the destitution of 
the nations. 

The rich man’s club is as bad as the poor man’s saloon. 
In every home in Richmond let’s have a Calvary today. We 
will crucify drunkenness. Upon his right hand and upon 
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his left hand two thieves, eggnog and wine. Let’s bury them 
in the sepulchre which science has dug for them, and roll the 
stone of public opprobrium upon them, that there be no resur- 
rection forever. May Judge Witt indulge in a few more of 
those witticisms—cancelled licenses—heaven will enjoy them. 
May Judge Crutchfield put the saloon on crutches and send 
it hobbling. Amen! 


Thanksgiving 
(From Richmond Press.) 


Creation was the first “Thanksgiving Proclamation.” 
God was the author. It was written in “star fire.” The 
waves proclaimed it when in primeval seas they clapped their 


hands. 


Praise is the mother tongue of the universe. The sigh— 
the murmur—these are corrupted dialects. Praise is a “dead 
language” in hell alone. 


Human history is the “sheet music” of the song of 
Moses and the lamb. All evils, all wrongs, are discords in 
the ‘“‘rehearsal’’ for the doxology of universal praise. 


The world is getting ready for a great “Thanksgiving 
Day.” God provides the menu. Modern progress is the 
turkey, fattened and served up with “lightning sauce.” Bat- 
tlefields, famines, pestilences, these are God’s cooking stoves. 
Modern civilization is the pie—when produced it will be 
“some pumpkins.” Amen! 


The ingathering from the harvest fields of time draweth 
nigh. ‘The bridal supper of the lamb is ready. 


Pessimism is ignorance—Thanksgiving is knowledge. 
Evil is good in the making. 
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Every new discovery is the pulling out of another stop 
in the organ. Every new invention the finding of one of the 
lost notes in the music of being. 


Progress is simply deeper insight. As we go forward 
the spectre of evil vanishes. Beautiful analine dyes of splen- 
did hue swim in coal tar; charcoal is the diamond asleep; 
lightning is the gleam of the sword of the angel of health 
slaying microbes and pestilences. The Sahara with the hot 
passions of its breath melts the heart of the frigid beauty of 
Alpine heights and Italy is the fair child born of the union. 
Graves yonder in the cemetery are furrows; God is fallowing. 
The cemeteries will be the harvest fields of the resurrection. 


“All evil is good misunderstood.” Certain demonstra- 
tions of Archimedes did not seem to demonstrate; mathe- 
maticians said the Master’s feet had slipped on the heights; 
the great intellect had stumbled; the differential calculus 
solved these problems from another side; scientists saw that 
Archimedes was right; they had simply been unable to follow 
him. The finite cannot follow the reasonings of the infinite ; 
there are no “non-sequiturs.” The problem of time is being 
worked out; the riddle of the universe is being solved; we 
shall know as we are known. By the light of the future 
we shall yet read the music of the “great composer” and 
justify the ways of God to man; the incomprehensible be- 
comes the comprehended; the stone which the builders re- 
jected becomes the head of the corner. 

In the lofty altitudes of the Sierras meat will not decay ; 
evil is the good become putrid. We are approaching that 
altitude on the heights of progress, where the good never be- 
comes tainted; evil is decay and decay is there unknown; we 
will be above the ‘timber line” of evil; it is an atmosphere 
charged with the ozone of thanksgiving. 
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Ours is the thanksgiving century; the sun of righteous- 
ness has melted the glaciers of discontent into great rivers 
of thanksgiving. 

Andrew Carnegie, Bauer, and Hirsch are God’s singing 
masters. Labor with its deep bass voice, capital with its 
silver string; harps are getting ready for a “millennial duet.” 
In that arbitration committee we hear the first notes of a 
world’s “thanksgiving” oratorio. 


The old planet is no longer the workshop of the uni- 
verse; it is the music hall of the creation; the lost harmonies 
of being are restored. America should lead the choir of na- 
tions; from the pumpkin fields of California to the Senate 
chamber let everything praise the Lord. Our railroads are 
hymns of praise, every cross-tie a hexameter. Let us catch 
step with the universe in its “thanksgiving march.” 

The individual who for economy left his bride at home 
on his bridal tour missed it. Jesus Christ is the bridegroom 
of the soul. ‘Take him at any cost with us and life becomes a 
bridal trip to the great “White Throne.” Amen! 


A Methodist Preacher on “Baptist 
Principles” 

(Reproduced from a contemporary religious publication.) 

The Beloved John Hannon Takes a Look at the “Family Jewels” 
of the Baptists. 

We do not know a sweeter spirit or a more generous 
heart than our Brother Hannon. He is known literally 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific, and his vivacious letter will 
be read with lively interest and satisfaction.—Eps. 

“Baptist Principles,” by principal Baptists, is a vigorous, 
live volume. A “dip” into its chapters is very apt to ‘“im- 
merse”’ one in interest. Amen! All will rejoice that these 
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papers have been drawn out of the “Pitt.” (?) The editors 
of the Herald have done their church and their readers a 
benefit. We have, focalized here by big brains, the rays that 
have lighted the King’s highway for ages. These “Princi- 
ples,” the old family jewels of the Baptist family, flash 
brightly in their new setting. Theology is often dull read- 
ing, but these articles are delightful capsules. The “truths” 
may prove bitter in the viscera of “heretical” Pedobaptists, 
but, like the little book in the Apocalypse, they are pleasant 
to the taste. 


The “Case for Immersion at Present,” by Dr. Mullins, 
is dangerous reading for us “folk” who are afraid of the 
“water.” “Candid Scholarship,” by Dr. Smith, almost star- 
tles us with its new “thrusts” into looking around for new 
“parries’—if they are to be had. 


The voice of Dr. Alvah Hovey, though not harsh, is 
yet loud enough to awake every Pedobaptist baby with alarm 
lest his “rights” be taken from him. That Nestor of the re- 
ligious press, Dr. Dickinson, shows the worth of Baptist 
principles by summoning some telling facts to the stand. 
Every Baptist must feel the temptation to “glory in the flesh” 
as the doctor’s words, like fingers of truth, sweep the strings 
of history. 


The wealth of the world has become Baptist. Rocke- 
feller’s fortune towers above all others in this age of big 
fortunes. The Baptist brain is pre-empting much of the 
world of scholarship. With “imperialism” lifting its plume 
above the horizon—the man on horseback in sight—the free 
democratic principles of the Baptists blow like life-giving 
breezes upon enervated America. The taint of the hierarchy 
is not in them. Let them blow! Amen! 
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God bless our great sister church. Wondrous stream it 
is—tracking its way across the pages of history in colleges, 
literature, civilization! The most wondrous uninspired book 
of literature blossoms upon its banks—the “Pilgrim’s Prog- 
ress.” Let it flow on, widening into the clear, pure waters 
of a Spurgeon’s pulpit, thundering in the cataract of Robert 
Hall’s eloquence, splashing in the pages and words of Mc- 
Laren, Hawthorne, Cooper, Gardner! Amen! 


Address Before the Funeral Directors’ 
Association 
(From Minutes Association, Richmond, Va., May 16, 1901.) 


I was just thinking, when I came in that door, that I 
was a man of some nerve to be entering a dissecting room 
with the presence of a lot of undertakers—a grim place and 
a pretty grim audience. When Brother Christian first came 
and gave me a courteous invitation to address you I felt a 
little alarmed on account of your numbers. I thought there 
would be a host of you, but I feel re-assured now as to num- 
bers, and I must say that, though the undertaker excels all 
other people in a capacity to hold a fellow down, I feel, from 
your amiable looks, that I shall have a very generous audience. 


We welcome you, Mr. Chairman, to Richmond. You 
have shown the wisdom of your craft in turning away from 
the hill cities, where the typhoid microbe disports itself, and 
away from the cities by the sea, where, in the ooze and slime 
of the marsh, the bacteria of malaria holds festive carnival. 
You come here to Richmond, where health breezes blow, and 
leave but little for our undertakers to do. 


We welcome you, too, because a convention of under- 
takers is certainly educational in its character. I have no 
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doubt that our high schools and colleges and universities are 
turning out every day accomplished graduates—men who 
have passed through the curriculum—but certainly no one 
can be called a “finished man” and gentleman until he has 
passed through the undertaker’s hands. Besides, sir, it is en- 
couraging to us. There is a compensation in all things, and 
we feel that there is going to be a great boom in the under- 
taker’s business. Sixteen medical graduates in this hall last 
week! This of itself necessitates reinforcements to the under- 
taking ranks. 


Now, Mr. President and gentlemen, and I would like 
to have said ladies—why don’t you have lady undertakers? 
They undertake a great many other things. In_ think- 
ing over your craft during the past week or two, I was 
reminded of its antiquity. Why, sir, the undertaker has 
been in the universe from the very dawn of creation. ‘The 
very first historians were the undertakers, for, after all, what 
is geology but a walk among the tombs, where creation after 
creation has been interred, buried, and laid away; and there 
we find those fossils of a former creation, embalmed and laid 
away by the old undertakers, those forces of Nature, with 
a skill which my friend Billups could not rival. A wonder- 
fully successful job did Nature make of it in the undertaking 
line when we see that in the dip of the rocks she found the 
tombs for creations that have passed away. Then, as we 
come on up to the surface of the rocks we find that the very 
best pages of history were written in the tombs of the land— 
the Pyramids of Egypt and the work of the mound-builders 
here in our own land. All the records we have of those past 
ages are found in these tombs, and were the results of the 
undertakers. And then, sir, we come up to our own present 
day and age. Yonder in the city of the dead we read the 
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history of Richmond and of her sister cities. It is written 
on the tombs; and I have no doubt in the world that gen- 
erations hence, after we have passed away, there will be 
searching among the tombs of our time, as there is among 
the graveyards of the past, for the record of a race dead and 
gone. Thank God, then, for the undertaker. Why the 
Almighty himself, my brother, honored your craft. He has 
been an undertaker. Who will ever forget the stupendous 
funeral yonder upon Mt. Pisgah, when the great law giver 
was laid out? God was the undertaker, and no man know- 
eth his tomb to this day. A great and grand history your 
craft has, and I feel that it will have a more glorious future. 


Now for a few suggestions to you, gentlemen; for I feel 
that you are the almighty ones on funeral occasions, and all 
reforms must begin with you. Some one asked, while a pro- 
cession was passing along the street, whose funeral it was. 
“Well,” said an Irishman, “I presume it is the gintlemin’s 
in the coffin.” But he was mistaken. It was the under- 
taker’s funeral. We all bow and look to him, and you 
gentlemen must introduce the reforms necessary there. I 
would like to suggest, first, a reform with reference to ex- 
penses. I think that you gentlemen may possibly be able to 
do something to check the rash extravagance, especially of 
the poorer classes, with reference to funerals, indulging their 
vanities. Now, I believe in honoring our dead; but why 
should a poor family lay away its bread—its support—there 
in the grave with the bread-winner? I always admired the 
consecrated common sense of that Jewish rabbi and his won- 
derful wisdom. A Jewish rabbi, we are told, and a Protes- 
tant clergyman, and perhaps a priest, were invited to wait on 
an old gentleman in his last moments—a very wealthly gold- 
bug, and a humbug, too, I presume. This old gentleman 
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told each that if he would put one hundred dollars in the 
coffin when he died that he would leave them each a thou- 
sand dollars in his will. A few days after the death and burial 
of the old gentleman the Protestant clergyman met the priest. 
Said he, “Did you comply with our late friend’s request ?” 
“T did,” said the priest. ‘‘What did you put there?” said 
the clergyman. “I put five twenty-dollar gold pieces,” was 
the reply. “And you?” said the priest. “I put a brand- 
new, crisp hundred-dollar bank-note,” returned the clergy- 
man. In the meantime the rabbi came by. “Did you com- 
ply with the old gentleman’s request?” the first two asked. 
“Sure, I did.” “What did you put in?” “I put in my check 
for three hundred dollars, and took out the change.” 


Now, gentlemen, I say I admire that sort of conse- 
crated wisdom displayed by the rabbi, and it seems to me that 
the day for extravagance in those things has passed away. 
Of course, we know there is nothing so unreasonable as 
sentiment. In fact, the whole world has to bow to senti- 
ment. It would not do to show a lack of sympathy, but, at 
the same time, a word from the undertaker goes a long way 
on such occasions, and you may do much to help the living, 
as well as decently care for the dead. 


And I would suggest again a reform of this character. 
I have found that in certain places the undertaker has raised 
them up to your level of civilization. When the corpse is 
taken to the graveyard and laid away in the tomb, why is it 
necessary for the friends to remain standing there—for the 
widow to have her heart pierced by that knock, knock, knock 
of the clod on the coffin, and experience that spasm of agony 
and grief? Why not dismiss the audience then? Jn incle- 
ment weather, with the snow falling, I have seen tender, 
delicate women linger around the grave. Now, I tell you 
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this is a mistaken sentiment. We do not pitch our tents in 
the graveyard, and camp there for weeks after the earth has 
been thrown in. Why should we linger there a minute 
longer than is necessary? I feel that your art has done a 
great deal in permitting the last glimpse we have of our dead 
to be a sweet one—that, by your skill, you have made the re- 
pulsive fact of death really less hideous. Death is the most 
tremendous and awful fact in the creation of God, but cer- 
tainly you have done much to soften its horrid features. I 
am glad that, though you cannot prevent Death walking into 
our homes, you can make him wear slippers. I admire the 
tender forethought with which you put the excelsior in the 
grave, that the fallings of the clod is not so harsh as it used 
to be in the days of my boyhood and childhood. I admire all 
those little refinements of your art. I admire the skill with 
which in some places the undertaker is called a mortician, 
although if you call a rose by any other name it smells as 
sweet; still it takes away something of that hideous repulsive- 
ness of death. 


And now, gentlemen, I thank you, in behalf of the 
dead, for your tender care of them, and, though some of 
you may be casting glances at me and sizing me up, specu- 
lating as to the length of time it will be before you have 
another victim, I hope I will have many opportuni- 
ties to meet you and look you in the face. Wherever I 
have mingled with the undertakers I have found them to be 
a courteous band of Christian gentlemen. Go on, then, in 
doing all you can to wipe away the tears of the sorrowing, 
and to throw light into that city of the dead. God bless 
you, and, when at last you yourselves shall pass into the hands 
of the undertaker, when at last you shall launch out in that 
little ark of the grave, I hope that on the resurrection morn 
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that ark will rest on the Ararat—the mountain of your own 
tomb—and that you shall go forth to a new life in the new 
world and new activities, where death never comes. God 
bless you and be with you in your work. 


Crazy People 


“They have called me a great many things,” said an 
American of greater reputation for shrewdness than probity, 
(Ben Butler), “but no man ever called me a fool.” 

Human nature will endure anything but an impeach- 
ment of its intellect. Call a man a knave—question his 
blood—his integrity—he will forgive; question his intelli- 
gence and he is your mortal enemy. 

The phrenologist has a most delicate task. The athlete 
may tell us our shanks are spindle—our chest hollow, and we 
join in the laugh. ‘The preacher may tell us our ways are 
crooked, our conscience is new because we have never used 
it, and we assent; but woe to the phrenologist who dares tell 
us we are idiotic. “To be any thing but dull. 

Boys pride themselves on moral delinquencies, get into 
a swap and boast of shrewd disreputable pranks; but you 
never hear of one boasting of his stupidity. 

I recall Gil Blas and the Bishop’s sermon. You may 
call a preacher a heretic, worldly; don’t say he is dull— 
stupid. 

Yet the truth is, our intellectual is our weak point. 
We can’t account for a man’s actions, except upon the sup- 
position of ‘““Non-Compos.” 

We say of the prodigal, he is reckless, wild—impulsive. 
The Bible says he is crazy—‘‘when he came to himself.” 
He is out of his right mind. Sin is insanity! Crime is 
idiocy. The wrong-doer is a fool. 
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Hell is a home for the feeble-minded, an insane asylum 
—not a penitentiary. Sadder than San Quentin is Stockton. 


There is some truth in the modern weakness which ex- 
cuses crime as insanity. Crime is insanity—an insanity that 
‘is inexcusable. We are condemned spiritually for not being 
made sane—not coming to Christ. 


Birds and beasts without reason are not guilty of the 
follies men commit. Any statute book will prove the state- 
ment. Brutes never commit the crimes that human beings 
are guilty of. Go to any “Ant Hill”—‘Bee Hive.” Do 
you find the ants making a corner on bread crumbs? Bees 
seizing acres of bloom and warning others off? The serpent 
rattles to warn before it strikes. But the slanderer—what 
of him? 

Do you find the birds pecking at the one who sings 
sweetest? Yet all these are common sins of humanity. Did 
you ever know of a bird imprisoned for rape—of a beast 
wasted and shattered by lust? I read of hogs made drunk 
once, by mistake, on cherry seed thrown out in brandy— 
but they never ate them again. Gluttony! Who ever heard 
of a dog dying of dyspepsia? Of a bear suffering from 
nervousness ? 

Dr. Hall says biliousness is piggishness. I deny it. It 
is a slander on the pig. He never eats too much. Birds 
follow the drawing to a colder climate. Yet human geese 
resist the drawing to a cooler climate. 


People show they are irrational by rushing upon such 
terrible consequences of their sin. “They devoured the land 
and all that is in it.” “I will send serpents, cockatrices— 
among you, which will not be charmed, and they shall bite 

»” 


you.” These and passages of similar import of the prophet 
in this context show the judgment—the consequences of 
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their sin. Now we can only account for a man’s rushing 
into evil’s by admitting he is of unsound mind. 


A lady told me that a fine man in the sanatorium at 
Livermore walked up to the railroad, put his neck on it, let 
the train pass over it. How do you account for it? He was 
deranged. 

Wrong-doers are putting themselves across the track of 
a more terrible doom. “Fools make a mock at sin’ —nobody 
but a fool could do it. 


We cannot understand life until we recognize that we 
are in the midst of an insane asylum. 


The insanity of the race is the key fact of all facts. 
Human existence is but one long wild delirium. History is 
but the record of a mad house—man’s doings but the freaks 
of a lunatic. Men don’t understand poverty—affliction— 
ignorance. ‘They are but the straight-jackets needed about 
every asylum. 

What are Napoleons—the great warriors—but “es- 
capes’—lunatics who have gotten away from God the 
Keeper, leaped upon the engine, opened the throttle valve, 
dashed madly on with the great train of events—only to be 
ditched in the grave at last with wreck and ruin? What 
are false teachers—philosophers—but insane men of the asy- 
lum, walking over tremendous precipices of thought, higher 
—to fall down deep as the deeps of the grave? What is 
Jesus Christ himself but the great physician walking through 
the wards of this great asylum. “The gospel but the tender 
words of the sane to the insane? ‘Father, forgive them, 
they know not what they do.” 

Now we understand the divine administration! Judg- 
ment is simply, as the lawyers put it, a committal “de luna- 


tica.” Hell is not a penitentiary but an insane asylum—not 
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a place of punishment, but for ameliorating the sufferings of 
the self-punished. ‘There is as much mercy in a hell as in 
a heaven. The difference is only in the occupant. 


Jesus Christ was the only sane being on earth. Chris- 
tianity is the restoration of man to sanity. 


The unhappiness of the race is in their own diseased 
mind. With reason restored, the long delirium of sin over, 
the millennium comes. 


Evil is the shadow our diseased mind casts over the cre- 
ation. 

The law is our keeper—no more need of the ten com- 
mandments after man is sane, than for rules of an insane 
asylum in a well-ordered home. 

Conversion is restoration to sanity. Faith is a rational 
view of the universe. How different things look when re- 
stored to our right minds! Things take their right rela- 
tions, and life becomes a delightful sojourn on the shores 
of time. 

Crazy people think other people crazy. Sinners think 
we make fools of ourselves. Moody was known as “Crazy 
Moody”; Chinese Gordon, a “crank”; Christ—‘‘he hath 
a devil.” 

Some British officer, very pious, was taunted with being 
crazy. “Yes,” said he, “If I am, God is my keeper, and 
heaven my asylum!” 

Insane people are victims of delusion. They tell of 
“Emperor Norton,” of California. Thought he was the 
ruler of the United States. The poor man in the Bible said, 
“Soul, thou hast much goods laid up for many years.” ‘Thou 
fool! this night thy soul is required of thee.” 


Section VI. 
HANNONISMS 


“Buy Truth—sell it not.” 

Man comes into the market of creation with capacity 
to invest. How shall he invest it? The brokers of hell say 
invest in lust and sin. But the Bible says “Buy Truth.” 


He is a self-made man, and he worships his maker. 
Conceit is self-worship—it is degrading. 


Chinaman asked, “What is the matter, Jesus always 
bloke?” He is robbed. 


The North Pole will never be discovered—it has been 
cut up for pulpits in our modern church. 


A. bunch of pop-crackers makes more noise than a siege 
gun—but when the siege gun speaks it is heard around the 
world. 


The man that takes the “outing” generally gets the 
“inning.” 


I heard Bishop McTyeire say, when I was a boy, that 
“much pity was wasted.” The barn-yard fowl pities the 
eagle that swoops down through an arc of the heaven to 
capture its prey. “The chained dog, wearing a collar, knows 
nothing of the fierce, wild joy of the wolf as over the 
boundless prairies it snuffs the herd. 
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There are books that savour of Inspiration—that seem 
almost a part of the Bible, as sea-birds seem part of the 
ocean over which they hover. Pilgrim’s Progress seems the 
very spray of the great billows of Inspiration. 


Why don’t that Pope “Vox Populi” go into the saint- 
making business—we want to make a saint—Saint ‘(Common 
Sense.” Certainly common sense is saintly. 


Martyrs! ‘Those fire-proof safes of heaven. In them 
is kept the treasures of the faith. 


The ship that cuts its way to the North Pole is not so 
swift as the ship that melts and thaws its way. 


The compliment of a flatterer, a bootlick? It is like 
the kiss of a prostitute. 


The railroads stretching across the continent are the 
Jacob’s Ladders. ‘The loaded freight trains are the angels 
ascending and descending. 


Don’t put rubber tires on the wheels of the chariot of 
truth! Jostle, rumble—over the pavements of the soul— 
wake sleeping consciences! 


Heredity is good; but it does not so much matter the 
blood he has in him as the blood he has on him—the blood 
of Jesus. Amen. 


Paul says, “We that remain will be caught up in the 
air’—the route Elijah traveled—not the underground. 
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“T don’t agree with the Bible in some points.” Yes, 
and the Bible won’t agree with you in some points. It will 
make you vomit up some of the sweet meats of conven- 
tionalities. 


The good convicts, by hard-earned good marks, get 
some years taken off. The governor, on the other hand, can 
pardon the worst fellow there. It is free grace—Christ’s 
pardon—not our “good marks.” 


The gas works in Richmond were built higher up, so 
the overflow would not put the lights out. (So spiritually.) 


They are building new Penitentiaries—better quarters 
for criminals. Such is reform. 

Better is conversion—turning a man loose out of prison. 

Better than building new prisons is to quit building old 
rascals. 


A book of forms, supposed to be a hundred years old, 
has been discovered in the corporation court of Lynchburg. 
Among the orders appeared the following: “Judgment on a 
presentment of the grand jury for not going to church.” 
Fined for not going to church! Out of date now—abolished! 
No, never! Look at the fines on the non-churchgoer! peace! 
health! happiness! On the non-churchgoing nations! liberty 
—civilization! 

Churchgoing ceases as breathing ceases. “Then collapse 
—death. 

Not—it may be—to go within brick—wood walls; but 
to perform some “act of worship in the great cathedral of 
immensity.” This is thy worship, O Man! 
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Calvin said, ‘Don’t appoint me a successor.” Tetzel 
will have no successor—he exhausted the stuff petty tyrants 
are made of. 


What is the matter with that house? Why not improve 
it? Titles are in dispute. Doubtful Titles! Our experience 
falls into decay if there is doubt. 


Morality is equilibrium of forces—Christianity is a 
new force. 


Wireless telegraphy with Heaven ruined Tetzel’s West- 
ern Union monopoly. 


People won’t be troubled with collections in Heaven. 
No, for there will be nothing to collect. All will be given 
up at the door. 


God is courting man. In Spring what a bouquet of 
flowers he sends us! In Summer, what a basket of fruit! 
In Winter he takes us sleigh-riding! 


A man in Scott’s Valley, Cal., sunk an Artesian well. 
The water burst up with such volume and force that it 
swept away in great torrents bearing everything before it. 
It rolled away into the fields—the homes of the neighbors. 
Irate ranchers seized their guns, rushed up the stream, gun- 
ning for the author. ‘Why don’t you stop that water?” 
“T’ll blow your brains out!” “I wish you’d show me how 
to stop it.” Bags of earth were thrown out like pith balls. It 
was not to be stopped. Finally it caved in, and there was 
order in Warsaw. 
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“Close to Nature!” Mark Twain says the Digger In- 
dian is there. So, sir. The Digger Indian—the savage—is 
on the outskirts of nature. So with the materialist. He is 
closest to Nature who is closest to God. 


Did we know that He was a great business man? Presi- 
dent of a great Savings Bank? ‘The Universe is a great 
Savings Bank. 

Because Creation costs God so much, to waste and 
destroy would be Divine Folly. 

To save shows God’s power and wisdom. To create 
is great—it is greater to redeem. 

Chemistry is God saving the lost. Analine dyes made 
out of coal-tar, waste turned into fertilizer—appearing in 
bloom and fruit. Cotton seed turned into wealth. Sugar 
cane stalks made into useful articles. 

Americans are the most wasteful people—the French 
the richest by saving. 

Economy is a homely-faced angel—but does much to 
make home happy. 

Growth is what is saved above what is spent. 


Paradise was without, and we lost it. Heaven is within, 
and we may carry it forever. 


It is said the best description of the forests of Brazil 
are written by reporters in the tenement houses of New York. 
In rooms smelling of tobacco and fish, they wax eloquent 
about the flavor of the southern sea. “Thompson wrote his 
immortal lines on “Early Rising” lying in bed at 9 A. M. 
Why should not an Alabama preacher climb up in the wood- 
shed, get his wife to turn the hose on him, and dream of the 


Alps. Amen. 
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In the days of the great Napoleon, the secret of the dash 
of the French Army was that every private carried a mar- 
shal’s baton in his knapsack. 


Creation is a great big opera house. 

There’s music in the growing of the grass—in the 
bursting of the blooms—if we could only hear it. 

Job says when the “morning stars sang together, and the 
sons of God shouted for joy.” 

Song of Moses and the Lamb—why do we sing it so 
badly—the reason is we try to sing it ourselves—only Christ 
can sing it in us. 


Digging the Panama Canal nearly bankrupted France. 
It took Uncle Sam with his infinite resources to complete it. 
Holiness is the canal that connects earth with Heaven. Men 
can’t accomplish it—it takes a Christ. 


You cannot pull off your religion like a coat and throw 
it aside. It is you—yourself—not your clothes. 


General Lee’s name was worth fifty thousand men to 
the Confederacy. An author’s name commends or condemns 


the book. 


Horses, during the war, when the bugle sounded, 
marched around and fell into line, though their riders had 
been killed. 


A. Christian lady said, “We ought to practice self- 
denial.” And, as she raised her arms, twenty-five thousand 
dollars worth of diamonds flashed on them. 
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We do a thing often in His name and fail. Yes, we 
forge His name. The prayer goes to protest in Heaven—is 
thrown out. 

You want power of attorney to sign the name—Holy 
Spirit will give it. 


Mal. 3:8. 

The world is full of robbers. The Whiskey Traffic is 
the greatest robber in the world. ‘Two billion dollars taken 
from the people. The light from a million eyes, the bloom 
from a million cheeks, the intellect, the heart, the muscle! 
The people brought them all to a man to build his palace. 
And who was the man ?—the saloonkeeper. 

The “Wrecker” is a saint in comparison. 


Wall Street is a Robbers’ Den! ‘The great corpora- 
tions swoop down—plunder. 

The night-riders in Kentucky created great excitement. 

But these freebooters in Wall Street would not fool with 
a small town. ‘They make Uncle Sam throw up his hands 
—unload. 


Do your best work for God, for your life work will be 
your house in Heaven. 


What is the matter with the world? How much of the 
ideal is missing? Ah! the world has been burglarized. God’s 
great warehouse of space has been robbed. The Devil broke 
in at the back door—brought his gang of relations—drunken- 
ness, lying, etc. They have stolen pretty much everything— 
intellect, beauty, strength. The universe looks like a looted 
shop—nothing but windows and showcases left. 
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Be honest with God. Ai man was employed to build 
a house. He cheated—worked in bad materials, etc. When 
finished, he brought the key to the owner—when to his sur- 
prise and chagrin, the owner handed him back the key and 
said, “I had that house built for you.” He had cheated 
himself. 


A, jewel stolen from the crown of an idol in India, 
turned to sand. The jewel of the soul must be kept in the 
crown of God. 


The laws of Nature are God’s Police — Sickness, 
Drought, Famine, Low Prices. Look out; they are after you. 


Matrimony is essential—each sex requires the other. 
Here is a man all brains—a woman all tongue. A woman 
all loveliness—a man all ruggedness. The sunlight of a wo- 
man’s smile to make the flower of nobleness grow in a man’s 
nature. 


We want to see the Spiritual. I saw fifteen thousand 
men looking at fireworks; I did not see any of them gazing 
at the stars. So men are gazing at sky-rockets of wealth, 
fame, pleasure. Show them the fixed stars. 

Girls go to the dance. Come, listen to the heavens’ 
music. 


God is not a hermit—dwelling in the caves of infinity. 

Perhaps the idea of Creation was to find a bride for 
God. 

Evolution closes with the Bridal supper of the lamb. 

The church is the Bride of God. 
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The street lamps are put out when the sun rises. 

You leave your canary bird at home when you go to 
Florida. So you discard your birds of worldly pleasure when 
you find the birds of heaven. 

Judas looked at the thirty pieces of silver—but John 
saw the millions that God had for him in Eternity. 


An old bishop, something of a snob, used to talk of 
“Lord So-and-So.” “Lord So-and-So,” said a visitor, “I 
heard about all the Lords but the Lord Jesus. 


The American rivers are longer, overflow oftener, and 
destroy more property than any other rivers. ‘The American 
lakes are longer,broader, and their water is wetter than any 
other lakes. ‘The American telegraphs are longer, cost more, 
and deliver messages slower than any other telegraphs. It is 
said in England a telegram gets there before the sender does, 
sometimes. “The American banks do more business and turn 
out more defaulting cashiers. ‘The American steamboats sail 
faster and blow up oftener. ‘The American babies cry 
louder and weigh less than any other babies. The American 
women are prettier, can break more hearts before marriage 
and more husbands after marriage, and get more divorces. 


Look for a man that is of some account. Ruth was not 
looking for a dude. You may not find a bloated bond- 
holder, but he will be big-brained—big-bodied—big-hearted. 
The sheriff came to a home to levy on some of the stuff to 
satisfy a claim. He explained to the lady of the house the 
situation and kindly asked what she could part with best. 
“Well, levy on my husband,” she said, “he’s the most no- 
account thing here.” You want to be independent—don’t 
live on Pa. 
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Our churches are mines of resources—culture—refine- 
ment—wealth ; bring them out and the church would thrive. 

The churches are forests of uncut timber. Cut them 
down and make houses, boats, musical instruments—what 
might God not do with the timber in the church? 


“Ephraim is a cake unturned.” Hos. 7:8. 

Half-ripe fruit is useless—one side turned toward the 
Sun of Righteousness, red and pretty, the other green. 

What God wants is completeness of Christian char- 
acter. 

The old southern plantation had blacksmith shop, car- 
penter’s. shop, shoemaker, spinning and weaving rooms, etc. 
So the church of today must be complete—body, mind, 
spirit should be developed. It should be like the tree of life 
that bare twelve manner of fruits. 


The church is a vast mass of raw militia—undrilled, 
undisciplined. If we did not have such a captain we would 
be routed. 


A young man went to sleep in church, and you know 
what happened to him. 

The church is not a sleeping car—but an Observation 
Car 

The church is the fire alarm box—turn in the alarm! 

When a man is freezing he wants to go to sleep—but 
he must be kept awake or he will die. If the church does 
not keep the conscience awake, the soul will die. 


That Christian man, who does not read religious works 
is making brick without straw. 
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“There shall be on the bells of the horses ‘Holiness to 
the Lord!” Zech. 14:20. 


It was a mistake to remove from the dollar “In God 
We Trust.”” We want to reach the masses—what preacher 
can do it like the dollar? 

Let your dollars by the use you put them to say, “In 
God we trust.” 


A converted heart is a whispering gallery—a sinner’s is 
a Babel. God is easily heard in one—not at all perhaps in 
the other. 


Dress 


The man who had not on a wedding garment could not 
come in. 

The world is a vast tailoring establishment. ‘The whole 
machinery of creation was to make a dress for God—pre- 
pare the human body in which He would incarnate Himself. 
Space and time are simply his wrappers, the body 1s his 
dress suit. 

The seasons are simply weaving a dress for nature. 

Salvation is the making of a dress for the human soul, 
woven of the fleece of the Lamb slain from the foundations 
of the world. 

Prayermeeting is a spiritual overcoat. Faith is a spiritual 
waterproof. 

Don’t try to dress in somebody else’s clothes. I remem- 
ber during the war our own men shot at me. I had on a 
pair of pants I relieved a union soldier of—it is dangerous. 

A shabby hat will spoil one’s whole appearance; so one 
inconsistency will ruin one’s spiritual dress. 
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A lady buying a pair of shoes said, “I want my shoes 
like my conscience, easy.” Imagine having to wear tight 
shoes through all eternity. 

Said a lady, “This is my old coat trimmed over.” Get 
new experiences each day. 


The Euphrates, source of Babylon’s power, became the 
source of her ruin. 


France was not ready when the struggle came. Chris- 
tian, look to your defences. 


Covet nothing but your neighbor’s good-will. 


The beauties of scripture, like the figures upon damask 
cloth, are dependent for their distinctness upon the angle of 
light from which they are seen. 


Boyish friendships are like childhood’s toys—we wonder 
we could ever have valued them so highly. 


The devil uniforms you in second-hand clothing. 


Christian inconsistencies are the Lucifer matches of the 
devil; with them he may set heaven on fire. 


A cat has her claws concealed; so society makes us con- 
ceal our claws. 


The Spirit led me to see that I must not look to the 
church for my pay, because I was tempted to confound the 
growth of church with increase of salary. 
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The grave is the sewer that drains the world. The 
cradle is the aqueduct that pours life into it. 


I suppose we must fish, but never cut up truth, your 
manhood, for bait. 


Should a pastor be a disappearing gun? Fire on Sun- 
day, and disappear during the week? ‘There is a type of 
piety of the disappearing gun type, fires a big noise on Sun- 
day but disappears during the week. 


Woe to the man who undertakes to ride life, the fiery 
steed, bareback; that throws himself upon the bucking bron- 
cho without saddle, crupper, bridle—throwing aside the reins 
of conventionalism. Carlyle did this. He rode life bare- 
back. Naked truth! 


“Quiet Hour”—there are no storms in the Pacific. The 
many islands prevent the agitation of the waters. Fill the 
ocean of time with quiet hours—islands of prayer! Make 
your life Pacific, not a stormy Atlantic. 


Faith and works! Now works are correlated into faith, 
rather faith correlated into works, as heat becomes light. 
Faith and works are different sides of the same shield. The 
unity of our personality makes one our thought and our acts. 
Faith and works are one! 


Every fault is the opposite pole of a virtue. The foot- 
washing of Jesus and “‘boot-licking” are as wide apart as the 
diameter of being. (‘‘Bootlick” is the counterfeit of the 
true coin.) 
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The work of Christ was great, but unostentatious. The 
human reformer is fussy. Christ was not a reformer, he 
was a recreator! The difference between his work and the 
agitator is the difference between summer and a conflagra- 
tion. The one changes the temperature of the world—the 
other blazes, gathers a crowd, goes out. 


Chaos was a dead Christ. “I lay down my life.” The 
raw material of the universe came into being by virtue of 
this mysterious transaction—the death of the Lamb slain 
from the foundation of the world. ‘This is the origin of 
matter. (‘By Him we're all things made,” etc.) 


In Carlyle’s pages serene thoughts lie like lakes anchored 
amid suggestive ideas, that tower like mountain peaks till 
they are lost in the azure of the infinite. 


What would we have thought of Paul pleading the 
“Baby Act” and blubbering about his appointment? The 
difficulty with you is that you want to preach John Baptist’s 
gospel and then draw Herod’s salary! You want to deliver 
Elijah’s message and stay in Ahab’s ivory palace! Out upon 
you! You are a shame! You want to play crucifixion. 


Her face, old Saint, seemed the block of stone on which 


was cut the Decalogue. His seemed the Beatitudes done in 
flesh and blood. 


Praise is God’s rent—pay up. 


The backyards of earth are often the front gardens of 
heaven. 
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There are Boom Men as there are Boom Towns. Great 
expectations, small realizations. They are the new Londons. 
Big name, big promise. ‘They were the elect of earth, not 
of heaven. The surveys for the great highways of the com- 
merce of the universe did not pass through them. The 
world is full of cases of arrested development. 


The angel of steam had been singing its song of deliver- 
ance from the spout of the tea kettle into the ear of every 
passing age, but men would not hear. 


The stamp of the mint doesn’t fix the value of a coin, 
but it publishes it. Scrub bodies reveal scrub souls often. 
Give us a presence! 


Nature hides her richest treasures. Gold is put in the 
deep mines; pearls in the sea. The valleys are hidden be- 
hind the hills. After all, the great forces of society are the 
hidden forces. ‘The foam upon the surface does not direct 
the course of the stream. It is the hidden boulder whose 
rocky finger points its course. It is not the figurehead, but 
the helm, that directs the ship. 


The Theos is the theodolite with which to survey— 
lay down the boundaries of eternity. It wont do to make 
a mistake. 


The age of the master has passed away. ‘The blood of 
Jesus Christ blots out of language the words slave, master. 
How the evolution has gone on! “TI call you no more ser- 
vant—I call you friends! Here is the new epoch! Politi- 
cal freedom is no longer a caricature. How the word serf— 
the fact of slavery vanish! 
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The correlation of forces is the great physical dis- 
covery of the century. To find that the sunbeam and the 
lightning are one, to unmask motion and find that it is 
our old friend heat. To expose old gravitation and find 
that stripped of his big wig he is merely a vibration in 
ether. But the most startling discovery is that of the cor- 
relation of moral, spiritual forces. Justice, the thunder- 
bolt, is mercy, the sunbeam. “Master, when saw we thee 
naked and clothed thee, hungry, and fed thee? ‘The neces- 
sity, human sorrow, correlated into the divine well done. 


The heathen has his golden age in the past—the Chris- 
tian, in the future. Revelation gives the new hope. Indi- 
vidually, the unbeliever looks back to childhood—the believer 
to the future. To think that the best lives in the past is a 
sure sign of mental decay. Now is not unbelief decay? 


Early risers are conceited the first half of the day— 
stupid the rest. Hence Solomon says, ‘Woe to the man 


who riseth early and saluteth his neighbor with a loud 
voice.” 


We have Eastern Time, Central Time, Pacific Time! 
We would make a mistake to set our watches by central 
time. Can we set our judgments by Nashville? Should 
not historians get the “Time of the Century” when they 
travel through the Past? 


“No man is a hero to his valet.”” Some men are heroes 
only to their valets. Bought admiration is the only incense 


offered to some demigods, and bootlicks the only worshippers 
at their shrine, 
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Reflection, that mirror of the soul. Civilization was 
far advanced when men used mirrors. Spiritual civiliza- 
tion is far along when we reflect. It was a great day 
when man first looked into a Looking Glass. The world 
could not progress—could not see itself. But with the 
mirror—the modern mirror—men saw that there must be im- 
provement. Hence Modern Progress. Give us mirrors. 
Newspapers that are true. Mirrors in pulpit—Christ— 
Homer. Amen. 


Individualism may run to seed. The Aerolite that 
is light in Space becomes heavy at the Sun; the man 
standing alone is weak as are atoms of a great army. 


A coward is a man who is brave where there is no danger 
—servile where there should be battle. 


Why does not God wipe out and begin again? Just run 
the brush over the blackboard of the night sky and wipe out 
the constellations, stars. The problem is all wrong—just 
begin over. 


Creation is a part of the Atonement. In some mysterious 
way the Lamb was slain from the foundation of the world. 
Creation was not mere sport, blowing worlds like soap bubles. 
Creation was paid for in the sacrifice of Christ. There could 
no more be another Creation than there could be another 
Redemption. The cost would be bankruptcy of Heaven. 


“He is playing to the pit!” Sadder sight, he is preach- 
ing to the dress circle. Worse, he is preaching to the private 
box. 
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There are rebukes and rebukes. Some people’s rebukes 
are yellowjackets. The Bible’s rebukes are honey bees. They 
sting, but they make honey—there is sweetness with them. A 
fellow said that he would rather have a body to cane him than 
“Uncle Billy” to pray for him. 


“If you do thus you cannot go to High Steeple.” Why, 
Brother, I aim higher. I want to go to Heaven. The Devil 
has put me in nomination for a station in his district, the 
burnt district—but I don’t want it. 


As the steamer enters the mouth of the James River— 
where the keels of Captain John Smith’s ships opened the 
waters one hundred years ago—we pass Jamestown, the first 
bloom of our new civilization here upon the shores of the 
New Continent. Great ships have supplanted Powhatan’s 
canoe. Cities have taken the place of the wigwam. James- 
town has crumbled into ruins. All that is left is a wall of 
the old church where first the name of God was named. 
The church has outlived all else. The time may come when 
the voyager up the stream of Time shall behold only the 
ruins of our civilization that has perished forever. But let 
us so build that the Sabbath, that tower of the temple of our 
faith, shall survive when all else shall have perished forever. 


We have a Fish Hatchery at Ukiah, Cal. We hatch 
fish—grow them to a certain size—then scatter them by the 
one-half million through the streams of the mountains—to 
have the sport of catching them again with hooks. 

We raise children, put them in the stream of the world, 
to catch them with the hook of the sermon—the drop-net of 
a revival again and again. 
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_ We call our bodies trunks. They are God’s trunks— 
baggage, piled up yonder in the graveyard. The Angel Ex- 
pressman comes for them in the Resurrection morn. In 
them are packed patience, love, and the rest of God’s 
treasures. 


“Speak to us in the language of Assyria—don’t speak to 
us in the Jew’s language, lest the people on the wall hear 
thee.” So said Hezekiah’s embassy to Rabshekah. The 
church wants the pulpit to speak so that the listening world 
can’t understand. ‘‘Publish,” said they to Baxter, “in the 
Latin, lest the reputation of the clergy be ruined.” 


Pull out the stops of the breeze and you have the music 
of the hurricane. Under the grassy sward lies the granite. 


Preachers waste their power. Lost motion—watered 
force—if we but could see it, is a terrible fact in life. The 
sermon is the big thing in a ministry. Don’t run to socia- 
bility—don’t run to literature—to authorship. Narrowness 
is strength—concentration is genius. Bishop Wilson preaches 
great sermons because he does nothing else. ‘Take a great 
mind—irrigate a half dozen parlors—one or more addresses 
—the columns of the religious weekly. How feeble the 
stream poured upon the pulpit wheel. Stop knocking at 
doors, and knock at the Door. 


“He is a great preacher!” No! preaching is not oratory 
—not thought. Preaching is the spiritual result of spiritual 
truth delivered upon the human soul. Ample water—good 
soil—best implements—this is not agriculture. The combi- 
nation of these produces a harvest. 
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When the spear of truth touched the toad it revealed 
a serpent. The “Toadie” is a serpent. Court favorites have 
wrought great ruin. 


The decay of literature! No more Sequoias—no more 
giant Redwoods! No Iliad—no Hamlet! And why? 
We don’t want a Carboniferous Age repeating itself! Does 
not one Literary Age suffice? Do we need fifty Shakes- 
peares? A generation of Homers and Miltons? ‘The age 
of mountain making passes, of star building goes. Why not 
the Age of Literature? Books are a means—not an end! 


The best fish are caught in the quiet eddies—the back- 
waters—not in the rushing current. So the best thoughts 
are not caught by the busy man. In the eddy of a jail life 
Bunyan caught Pilgrim’s Progress—a gold fish. In the eddy 
of old age Milton found Paradise Lost. 


Fitzgerald’s sermons are not mountain peaks—they are 
good arable table land. No big game—elk thoughts—mas- 
todon suggestions—stalk through them as in Keener’s forests 
of thought or amid Wilson’s massive heights. But very tooth- 
some quail are the ideas flushed—wonderously sweet the 
brook trout served up. 


Electricity, the Ahimaaz that runs by way of the skies, 
that outruns Cushi (the steam engine) who runs by way of 
the plain. 


“Kill Socrates if you can catch him.” You can’t bury 
a sunbeam; it rises and rests on top of the clod every time. 
How about the soul? 
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The New Birth brings as contemporaneous forgiveness. 
How can the sinner be punished when born again? Punish 
him if you can catch him; but he has ceased to exist. Dr. 
Jekyll in the form of Mr. Hyde committed murder. Then 
he becomes Dr. Jekyll. He complacently says Mr. Hyde 
will never be caught. No, he does not exist. So when a 
soul is born again no writ of arrest can bring him forth to 
judgment. 


The Saviours of the world are born in mangers. The 
Bible Society was born in the tear of a Welsh girl’s eye. 
The Missionary Society was born in Bebee Wallace’s back 
parlor. 


Yes, he is Past Grand Master in the great order “All 
Things to All Men.” I used to be some at that business 
myself, but when he came into the field I retired from it. 
Chief Justice Davis used to tell a story on himself. When 
young he ran for some petty office. His opponent was an 
old Uncle Billy Ray. A smart smack of the demagogue 
along with his genuine plebeianism. He had mastered the 
grips and pass words. Everybody liked the old fellow, and 
he pretended to like everybody. It was “hail fellow well 
met” on all occasions. Davis’ managers agreed that he too 
must do a great deal of “still hunting” to counteract Uncle 
Billy’s work. He must eat the sisters’ pie even if he could 
not digest it. He must be proficient in Babyology. He 
must know something about the Hen Power it took to run 
fowls. 

He took his medicine like a little major—was doing 
finely on the first heat. He was neck and neck with Uncle 
Billy. 
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One day they told him that the wife of Squire B was 
dead—he had better’ call, express sympathy, look sad, etc. 
Much against his sense of delicacy he stopped, left his vehicle, 
walked in, and was congratulating himself on his wondrous 
success as a mourner, when to his astonishment he was in- 
formed that Uncle Billy was in the lead. He had arrived, 
and at that time was down in the cellar making a coffin for 
the corpse. Davis, disgusted, withdrew from the canvass. 
“Yes, this fellow beats me at my own game.” 


The bread and butter Paradise of Socialism would not 
satisfy. ‘That was the original state of things. A happiness 
independent of bread and butter! Amen. ‘Christianity 
takes its origin at the Cross and the Cross is the negation of 
itvall, 


Most men can be fitted with ready-made opinions as with 
ready-made clothing. Now and then an independent runs 
to joints and there is a new set of opinions necessary. 


Despotism—the best form of government the world ever 
saw if we have the Deity to run it. 


“Free Thought!” Has its hopes—its possibilities. It 
may make it—it may get there. But how? Monkeys bridge 
streams by putting their tails around each other’s necks, hang 
from a limb, swing, and the bottom monkey catches onto a 
bough, the monkeys walk over. When all are across, the 
monkey at the opposite end lets go, and the “rope” of mon- 
keys swings across. Free thinkers may bridge the river of 
Death—but what is that to a Brooklyn Bridge—orthodoxy— 
with its piers resting on Eternal Rock? 
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Some men love and admire you as long as they are con- 
sciously your superiors—as long as they feel that they have 
beat you along the lines you pursue—as long as your failures 
are a background to bring out their success. 


Don’t banish God to a sick room—let Him fill life. 


Seeking not yours but you! We tear off your reputa- 
tion, your property, your manners—what you appear. ‘Then 
we unwrap the enswathement of the body—flesh, bones, three 
quarters of a man, water. Here at last we find you—the 
proper person. 


Worldly life—a failure—working a mine that is only 
as deep as the grave. What do you spade up? Throw up 
your claim! 


The Parthenon—most perfect architectural work on the 
planet. ‘There is inferior marble in the interior—the veins 
in it have decayed, and it is about to fall. 

So Character, if bad marble is worked into its interior, 
may fall. Holiness is the need—quarried from the Rock 
of Ages. 


The Universe is a question to which man is the answer. 
The beauty of the cosmos is a question to which the human 
eye is the answer. Human intellect is the answer to the 
problems that like questions are ever on the lips of Nature. 


Death is the Nebuchadnezzar that had taken off the 
gold vessels of life—Beauty, Hope, Thought. Resurrection 
is bringing them back to a rebuilt temple. 
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Courtesy is a high art—the family jewel of refinement. 
The lady who, seeing one of her guests break a delicate piece 
of China, crushed one in her own hand, remarking, “They 
are very brittle,’ was a lady. But we can’t break one of the 
commandments to make sinners feel comfortable—to relieve 
their embarrassment. 


Sweetness! ‘There is a sweetness to be dreaded. The 
“sweetened water” sweetness—Sweetness where Flunkeyism, 
Toadyism, self-seeking are the syrups used. A vile decoction, 
destroying the soul’s digestion that feeds upon it. Nauseous? 
Yes! Emetic to the sincere soul. 

But there is a sweetness where the natural acid of in- 
dependence has been changed into the sweetness of love. The 
sweetness of apples that ripen in the sun—of flowers that 
bloom with dew drops on them! Sweetness that is the linger- 
ing odor of Summer Days—that comes of the subtle chemistry 
of the Sunbeam! 


““My Son, there are two sides to every question—be on 
_ both sides.” 

The above is an extract from the Devil’s Bible, a work 
now out of print but still in practice. 


Lovick Pierce—the Mount Moriah over which the 
waters of the flood prevailed not. The Ararat on which the 
Ark of Sanctification rested when the waters began to 
subside. 


Preachers should make up their dough—put in the 
leaven of meditation—put it by the fire of love—let it rise 
and give the congregation thoughts like hot rolls! 
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Sermons by the Devil—on Modesty. Be modest—if 
God converts you keep quiet about it. 


Scars on the face are misfortunes; scars on the character 
are faults. The one cannot be removed. The other may. 


In the clay between Succoth and Zeredathah were 
moulded the castings for Solomon’s temple. In human clay 
—in our bodies—are moulded the spiritual castings for the 
temple not made with hands. 


The telegraph wire is that lariat with which the genius 
of our civilization has lassoed the Bucking Broncho of the 
lightnings. 


My dog barks furiously at those upon whom he is not 
dependent—but licks the hand from which he receives bread. 
My Son, there is much preaching of this order and thou 
wilt do well to attend upon it—Devil’s Bible. 


Critics of Carlyle—Vermin biting at a Grizzly Bear. 


A word for the dootlick. He is a link in the chain 
of being. He is an evolution. Not self-made, the boot- 
lick. Blame him not. The Satellite is in the order of nature. 
The Moon cannot be blamed for moving around the earth. 
It is a dependent—a poor relation. In the brooks of Vir- 
ginia there is a little creature that carries pieces of gravel 
which bigger fish spawn in. Now the bootlick is such by 
nature. His the humble part of ““Gravel Toter”—for the big 
Fish. He is the aphides, the milch cow—the Plant lice that 
ministers to them. 
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A Note Book is a halter. Hitch your ideas—they will 
stray away. 


Stand in with the Machine—the Ring. 

So Judas rings his thirty pieces of silver—how sweetly 
they clank. The Bootlick sells his manhood—gets his price— 
his place; but in his heart he knows he is mean. 


Carlyle was 100 years old when he was born. 


A friend showed me a hideous tarantula. He had bot- 
tled him in water, shut him out from the air, and he lived; 
but when exposed to the light he died instanter. There are 
other hideous things that die in the light? A Sunbeam 
will break up a Rat Hole. A street lamp will reform an 
alley. A Slander—a lie dies in the light. ‘Turn on the 
lights. 


“You tickle me and I will tickle you”"—a game much 
affected among men, and the Devil is much “tickled” when 
-he beholdeth it. 


“Because I was naked” and “I hid myself.” Adam’s 
pastor met him—asked him why he was not at church. “Had 
nothing to wear.” 


The Church he loveth is a Dovecote for Pouting 
Pigeons. 


Every song closes in the key note with which it began. 
So with the hymn of a life. Let it begin with the keynote of 
Holiness. 
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So-called “Leaders are often only the foam on the top 
of the stream. The stones that really shape the course of the 
current are hidden—out of sight. 


The New Woman is not so new after all. There was a 
time when woman was the burden bearer. Has it come again? 


Don’t be too harsh with advice. Let your commands be 
Safety Pins which accomplish their purpose without hurting 
the child. 


This world will hang on the boughs of creation like a 
last year’s bird’s nest. Our palatial homes and great cities 
withered leaves falling and dying. 


I saw where a robber in Yellowstone Park stood up six 
stages, and robbed the tourists. In the park of this life 
there is a robber, yonder in the Sierras of the graveyard—who 
has robbed every stage and will rob the rest. We call him 
Death. 


The Christian is a Foreigner. ‘Let your citizenship be 
in Heaven.” 


Have we not swallowed too much virus in the Declara- 
tion of Independence? Does not Americanism inject hypo- 
dermically into the blood of the age a dangerous subtle poison 
symptomatically manifested in stiffness of the spine (vulgarly 
called backbone)—spasmodic contraction and relaxation of 
the limbs (popularly known as kicking) ? Americanism be- 
gat the Declaration of Independence, and the Declaration 
of Independence begat kicking and impudence—both imps. 
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Live republics—French, American, etc. “These be days 
when men break away from their masters. Herbert Spencer 
—Higher Criticism—are they not blooms on the Declaration 
of Independence? Is it not chaos to talk of men being free 
and equal? Most of men are satellites—were made to be 
such. Whence is born the contempt that attaches to the 
word? What would be gained by the earth’s declaring itself 
independent—shooting off into space. Revolving around the 
sun it accomplishes a great deal. Wreck and ruin would fol- 
low independence. ‘I will wear no man’s collar,’ I heard 
a young man say some years ago in an annual conference. 
What account is a horse without a collar? What is the dog’s 
protection but the collar? Gravitation has put a collar on 
every star in the heavens. Custom has put a collar around 
that young man’s neck. He spoke through a collar. 


Fame should be nothing but the smoke the steamer gives 
off, money but the rattle of the wagon. History is only the 
clang of the machinery in the great factory of Life. What 
is the output in the way of Spirit?. Amen. 


The miracles cross nature. The Christian life is the 
greatest miracle. The Christan is to do just what is opposed 


to nature. ‘The Red Sea is to open. Water is to become 
wine. 


The humiliation of Christ is the grand feature of his 
life. He came to translate the dark passages—the hard parts 
—in the text of life. He came to show us a sublimity in 
sorrow. ‘Those Christians who are looking to the external 
glories of the church err. They claim a temporal Messiah. 
Remember that Christ is in failure—disappointment. 
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The church, the synagogues, the temple, may come be- 
tween us and God. The very hymn we sing—the Bible we 
read—may be unrent veils. Our prayer like incense, may 
come between us and Christ. 


“He was speechless.’”’ Christianity is the satisfaction of 
the reason. How else could the man have been speechless if 
all the questionings of reason have not been answered ? 


The story of a drop of water was a rainbow—a crown 
on the brow of the storm angel. ‘The story of a piece of 
clay—trace it up to where Jesus anointed the eyes of the 


blind. 


“The angel rolled away the stone.” Practical work for 
God is the highest. Stop singing and go down and “roll 
away the stone.” 


“Go and build an ark.” A Sunday School, a Mission- 
ary Society, a church,—something for the world. 

The material in the trees, etc., was there ready for the 
ark—it only needed man’s strength, resources. So the ma- 
terial is here for these things—ready for our resources to 
complete the ark. 

The need constitutes a call to this task. Look at the 
waves and grassy billows of the graveyards. They will roll 
over all. Where is the ark? See the tears of China—they 
are the first raindrops of the deluge. The sad faces are the 
clouds—the moans are the thunder. The ring of Noah’s 
hammer drove the devil away. It was sweeter music than 
an angel’s harp. Never sweeter incense rose to Heaven than 
his toil and sweat. 
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The woman wondered why she should have to go to the 
well and draw water. She found Jesus there. Why the 
necessity for toil—labor—etc. They are wells where we 


find Jesus. 


“The fire shall not go out upon the Altar.” 

The perpetual fire. Flowers have their season to bloom; 
birds their season to sing. Christianity has no season. It is 
an evergreen. 

The birds of Heaven are not migratory. The reser- 
voirs of Heaven never go dry. 

The Sun of Righteousness never sets. 


Silence is after all the “mother tongue’ of the universe. 
Speech—utterance—articulation, was new when silence was 
hoary with eternity. It is this that gives silence its awful 
—its God-like power over us. 

The first time I felt it when at Carrollton I first stood 
on the bank of the Mississippi; then again as I viewed the 
wonderful beauty of Yosemite Valley, and again when I 
gazed at sunset over the Grand Canon of the Colorado. 

Silence pulls out stops in our being; touches chords 
never touched before. 

I did not feel it at Niagara—because Niagara is noise— 
the rush of mighty waters. 


Superannuation has no gloom for me—evening is as 
beautiful as morning. 


Capitalists now make the employees stock-holders, God 
has always done this. How much easier the work becomes 
when we become co-workers with God. 
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Vacation has come to be the vocation of the twentieth 
century. It has come to stay. If it does not stay, the hu- 
man race will go. Nervous prostration will usher in the 
Dismal if not the Dark Ages. History will degenerate into 
hysterics, and the only news will be Neuresthenia. 


Boycotting the Almighty! What folly! 

Voltaire tried it. He was going to overthrow the re- 
ligion twelve men established. Why, the very printing press 
he had made to speak his blasphemies was bought by the 
Bible Society and speaks truth. The largest Bible Society 
in the world was built on the same ground where once stood 
a noted Infidel Club House in London. China built a great 
wall about itself of exclusiveness—boycotted the nations. 
But it hurt her worse. 

The only place where the boycott against God is a suc- 
cess is hell. 


The hoodlum is a backslidden creature of society. Asy- 
lums are full of people who have slidden back. 


The battle of New Orleans was fought after Peace was 
declared. Peace was made on Calvary, yet some people are 
still fighting God. 


Shrouds are not made fine—cut bias and hemstitched. 
Now this world and its affairs are the Shroud of the Sou!— 
not of great importance. 


The church has a higher object than getting fat. The 
first thing a prize-fighter does is to reduce fat. The church 
should be a spiritual athlete. 
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Jacob did not get the woman he thought he did. Did 
ever any man marry the woman he thought he was marry- 
ing? Ah! that gentle little sunbeam! that piece of fleecy 
cloud! She has lightning in her. The little rose has thorns 
on it! 


The path up the Mountain of Achievement is not worn 
smooth by the feet of Pilgrims. 

When the Christian climbs the Mountain of Faith he 
will not be jostled by the crowd. 


Vacation is the “‘safety valve” on the engine of modern 
life. ‘The Chamber of Silence is where I love to spend mine. 
Plunge into a Virginia forest, shut to the great doors of 
silence—sit in the pew of quiet—while nature stands around 
you in silent prayer. Let Nature’s High Priest exercise— 
take the incense of perspiration and offer it up—and you will 
come forth, the blessing of vigor resting on you. 


A man without a wife is a deformity. The poorest 
president we ever had was a bachelor. 

An old bachelor committed suicide and left a note say- 
ing he was of no use. Go and hang yourself, not to a lamp 
post but to some sweet woman. 


Truth and Error went bathing together. Error came 
out first and put on Truth’s clothes—she has been wearing 
them ever since. Beware of her, for this is hypocrisy. 


There are Mounts of Transfiguration in the spiritual 
world; there are also valleys of disfiguration. The one 
makes us like God; the other makes us like demons. 
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When the artist would paint a perfect portrait, he se- 
lects his models from many persons. One sits for the head, 
another for the body, the shoulders, the arms; another for 
the limbs. Not so with God. When He wants to paint a 
perfect picture of manhood on your soul he has a model per- 
fect in every part. It is the man Christ Jesus. 


Did not the fish that Homer swallowed enter eternal 
life through the Iliad? The phosphorus in the bard’s brain 
flashes in his lines. Was not Don Juan the child of gin and 
of sin? Who does not recognize the flavor of Albemarle 
Pippins in the columns of the old Richmond Advocate? 
Can’t you hear the crow of the Tennessee “‘yellow-legged” 
chanticleer in the clarion tones of the Nashville? 


This world is a prison; all the human race are prisoners 
—the laws of Nature are the guards. ‘The great majority 
are shut up in the prison house of Poverty. What are all 
the strikes but efforts to break out of prison? Men are dig- 
ging in coal mines—gold mines, digging their way out of 
prison, of poverty. There are prisoners of physical infirmi- 
ties—of ignorance. 

Civilization is but a prison reform—making prison more 
habitable. Millionaires are simply the trusties—allowed a 
little more privilege than the rest of men; Rockefeller’s chains 
are a little longer than yours. ‘The man of power wears 
golden chains, while the man in the penitentiary wears iron 
ones. Pride chains some. "The laws of Nature are the cus- 
todian—Death keeps the key, lets us out into Heaven or 
Hell. Christianity is the Angel that comes, touches, wakes 
you and says, ‘““Up and be going,” and leads “Whosoever 
Will” out into the Father’s house of many mansions. 
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What an editor is God! How much of the good, the 
true, the beautiful, finds its way into His “great waste 
basket,” the Unknown! “The Sky” has the widest circula- 
tion. In the two great mail bags, “Morning and Evening,” 
it is carried everywhere. It is a clean sheet, publishes no 
crime, is much read in Heaven. The evening edition of this 
paper gives much news from far-off worlds. “The Sea” 
has a less general circulation than “The Sky.” Like some 
lesser organs, it is largely “wind and blow.” The “Tides,” 
two “lively newsboys,” dash its morning and evening edi- 
tions each day under the doorway of every land, and shout 
as they go, “Great tidings from the deep!” “The Land” 
has the most limited circulation. Its headlines—the moun- 
tains; the illustrations by the special artists—spring, sum- 
mer, autumn, winter, are very fine. But it is the “Police 
Gazette” of the universe; is filled with deserts, graveyards, 
and all horrid facts. As it contains more home news than 
either of the others, it is much read by the sons of men. 


Spots on the sun do not so much concern us as spots on 
the character. The canals of Mars are not of as much im- 
portance to us as the sewers of our city. ““Teddy’s” views 
on railroads are of more interest than the politics of the man 
in the moon. Our age has looked through the telescope too 
long. Take up the stethescope. ‘Look out!” the world 
says. God cries, “Look within!’ Danger is from within. 
Not that which is from without defileth a man, but that 
which is from within. The universe within is bigger than the 
universe without. The kingdom of heaven is within you. 
Meditation is a lost art. Introspection is obsolete. A clean 
heart for ourselves is not so much the object as a “clean 
face” for the other fellow, these days. 
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Just as the body changes every seven years and leaves the 
old scars to the new body as its heritage, so the new man 
will perceive the old marks. 


Antedeluvians had nothing laid up for a rainy day. 


A man twitted with his ugly face said, “Yes, I shew that 
to my enemies.” 


Big temporal fortunes dwindle down at death. Big 
spiritual ones also. Are your securities good? 


“And what am I for?” thought the little ray as it sped 
for ages across space. It reached the world at last. 


You have your Bibles on your tables. I would rather 
you had them in your hearts. You have your creeds in your 
catechisms. I would rather you had them in your lives. 


The Devil may put letters in the Postoffice of the mind, 
but we need not take them out and read them. Burn your 
evil thoughts in the fire of the Holy Ghost. 


“What are the wild waves saying?” The splashing 
brook, the deep-flowing river know—Old Ocean is sobbing 
for her lost children, torn from her bosom. But they hear 
her cry—they are hastening over plain, ocean, continent— 
down mountain sides—taking desperate leaps over cataracts— 
to Mother Ocean. 


God forbid we should catch a shark out of the big Fish 
Pond of the General Conference. 
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Some Christians are anxious for a revised edition of the 
Bible, with “Hell” and “Worm that never dies” stricken 
out. So is the Devil. You and he form a partnership and 
get up one. 


The Astronomer with star-lit taper searches the Herod’s 
Palace of the skies. In the manger of Humility and Faith 
He would be found. 


Sky and Sea seemed playing a duet and the Mountains 
crowded to the shore to hear the music. 


Live on the skirmish line. The great Napoleon ridi- 
culed Jerome for his coach. Said that when commanding an 
army of two hundred thousand he moved with his skirmish 
line. In the army I always dated my letters from “The 
Front.” There are men who camp with the wagon trains. 
They never know anything until twelve months after it has 
happened. Men are sometimes killed on the skirmish line, 
but it is a good place to die. 


Does woman’s rights mean the right to be as mean as 
aman? 


Biography is the garden in the fields of Literature—The 
Gospel is a biography—Revelations is biography. 


There in the pasture grounds of the heavens browsed 
constellations—those flocks of God! There herds of stars 
stood drinking at the banks of the Milky Way. The planets 
tethered to the Sun by Gravitation fed.  Jupiter’s moons 
like colts sported about. 
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The Suspect—yes—I have never exactly guaged him— 
one-half angel, one-half Mephistopheles—often, I think, 
three-fourths the latter. Thus he goes—his mental pockets 
full of dynamite—social, political, spiritual—I always feel 
uneasy when he is about. 


Science is man picking up electricity, steam, etc.—the 
tools which God laid down when he had built the universe. 
We can’t build the new Jerusalem without these forces. 


The Rock of Ages is the Rosetta Stone of the universe. 
With it we are to translate the writing upon the walls of 
the universe, the hieroglyphics of nature. “The Lamb slain 
from the foundations of the world.” Chaos was the sepulchre 
in which the Lamb lay and Creation the Resurrection of the 
Lamb. Reverently let us say that matter was Dead Deity! 
We translate the Lamb slain into that phrase. Life the 
Raised Deity. 


St. Paul is the greatest figure of human history. How 
incomparably grander is the character of Christ than Paul. 
Take Paul before Agrippa and Christ before Pilate. Jesus 
could never have made such a speech—the infamous Agrippa. 


Beware of pethood. Pet dogs—pet sheep—are insignifi- 
cant characters—play things of selfishness. Don’t, my young 
Brother, be “Brother So-and-So’s preacher.” He values you 
about as he would a fine fox hound. Don’t wear any man’s 
livery. 


The Apple dropped on Newton’s head—it was the 
theory of gravitation knocking for admission. 
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The contribution chests in the temple were horn shaped. 
Is this not significant? A contribution sounds the Gospel 
Trumpet in the ear of a dying world. 


Science a sort of Balaam—they have had to bribe him 
to curse Revelation—but the truth will out. Every time 
this Balaam has blessed Revelation. 


The Minstrelsy of Science—Translating the great 
operas of the universe, God’s compositions, into the simple 
ballad of human thought! Focusing the light of the Infinite 
on the consciousness of the Finite—Incarnating Truth again 
in man! 


The “Say nothing” principle won’t do. The town 
bought a fine fire engine—built a nice house—gave the head 
of the Brigade a new suit. That night the alarm bells rang 
—the fellow looked out—saw the engine was in no danger— 
went to bed. The business of every engine is to be con- 
spicuous when a conflagration is raging. A paper ought to 
be in every fight. 


Power is insolent. Diogenes was more insolent than 
Alexander because he was more absolute. The conventionali- 
ties of life had no power over him. The man who can live 
’ in a tub is an autocrat. 


It is a sad day when the demon of malice seizes the 
reins in the chariot of God—drives madly on. 


Some men never get their growth; some men soon get 
their growth and then the padding begins. 
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Winter is coming; the coloured foliage is her banner. 
She is tunneling, sapping, mining, at both ends of the day— 
cool mornings and evenings. The Summer must soon sur- 
render. 


Other reformers are kindled fires. Jesus Christ is the 
Sun and changed the temperature of the world, changed the 
seasons. 


The path of evolution is from the homogeneous to the 
heterogeneous—unity breaks up into multiplicity. Prot- 
estantism is a step upward from Romanism. 


The Bible is a great river. No matter where we drop 
a line we will catch something. Luther dropped his hook 
into Romans and landed the big fish Justification by Faith. 
The world has been feeding on it ever since. Wesley dropped 
a hook into the epistle and landed “‘witness of the spirit’ —a 
most refreshing, dainty dish—a fish that feeds certain needs 
of the soul. Happy is the man that strings the Ten Com- 
mandments. Now here is a little eddy in the current and 
we catch a good truth. 


The great novelist gives in never-to-be-forgotten colors 
the picture of Ursus the Lygian giant in the amphitheatre. 
Lygia, his queen, is seen upon the horns of the German ox 
Aurrochs. A voice seems to call to him to save her. He 
seizes the ox by the horns—a struggle—the audience breath- 
less—then the beast dies. Not since Rome had been Rome 
had their been such a scene. Lygia was saved. 

Carlyle sees Truth, his queen, on the horns of the ox of 
shams. He took it by the horns—the age watched breathless 
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—Carlyle conquers—the world rings with his applause to this 
hour. But the blood of many martyrs stains the sawdust 
of the arena. Carlyle only was strong enough to conquer. 


We see a ship approaching. How can it pass? A draw- 
bridge opens. So God’s creation is full of drawbridges. 
Prayer opens them—it does not violate natural law, but uses 
these bridges as a part of natural law. 


He was of the class that “suffered without the camp”— 
the camp of conventional hidebound doxy! Luther, Crom- 
well, Wesley, Knox all suffered outside the camp. 


Talmage says that Methodists fail by aping other 
denominations—whittling down old time Hallelujahs into 
fashionable quartettes and handing people to Heaven with 
new kid gloves on. The kid gloves are all right if the hand 
of Christ isin them. The Quartette is all right if the Trinity 
—Father, Son, and Holy Ghost—carry three parts and the 
church the fourth. 


We draw distinctions between Holy and Secular—there 
should be none. One of our bishops tells on himself that 
when conducting a District Conference, and beginning his 
sermon in his chair—making it a continuance of the facts 
being discussed—a brother rose, pulled his watch, and said, 
“Bishop, the hour for preaching has arrived.” ‘Brother, I 
am preaching,” replied the Bishop. St. Francis took a young 
disciple to the city to preach. They went from store to store, 
transacting business. Finally the lad said, ‘Father, when do 


we preach? ” “Ah,” said St. Francis, “we have been preach- 
ing.” 
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Modesty is a great virtue but don’t press it too far—the 
General Conference might have some vacancies to fill. 


“True to my convictions!’ Oh, yes! But be sure to 
make your convictions behave themselves! 


The old Spanish King said that God should have made 
every man with a window in his heart. He has done it. 
The window is a man’s actions. Woe the day when that 
window is sealed! Action divorced from thought! The 
leaven of the Pharisees! It is death. Dr. Jekyll becomes 
Mr. Hyde. 

A friend of the Union Army said to me in a street car 
in New Orleans, “Mr. Hannon, a Southern man is more 
frank than a Northern man.”’ Whether it be so or not, it is 
a virtue—Godlike! A window in every heart! It was noble- 
ness’ tribute to nobleness when Bishop Granbery said of Dr. 
Alex. Brown, “He did not wind up his statement with ‘Better 
not mention what I say’.” The true manly nature never 
says to one’s back what he would not say to his face. 


The very essence of Christianity seems to call for con- 
fession—confession of faith. It trembles at possessing a 
secret. It is making us ready for the day of “shouting upon 
the housetop the things whispered in secret. 


Be open—candid! No sewers in the New Jerusalem, 
because no slander—backbiting—no bilge water. 


An angel passing by this planet the morning of Resur- 
rection would see a sight. Like unto a western town where 
the boom has burst—what a fall in values! My! 
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Call on “‘hills to hide!” No hill save Calvary can hide. 
“Rocks to cover!” None save Rock of Ages. 


Banished from the presence of God! How? When? 
“The fool hath said in his heart ‘There is no God.’”” The 
soul loses its sense of God perception. This it is to be lost! 
A soul in a Godless universe! This is Hell. 


God still holds the reins of power. God will “get 
there.” We rob him of his thunder-bolts. Our lightning 
rods. We tie the lightnings with the long cords of telegraph 
wires, and hitch it to high posts. We are safe. Watch that 
man open that telegram—how he quails! The lightning has 
struck him. No bolt so fierce, so piercing as the tidings of 
that message. God’s wrath of judgment flashes in it. Amen! 


There are faces that stand like Sign Boards; there writ 
we read, ‘““Many Miles to Heaven’—‘‘Heaven Near,” etc. 


A good introduction to a sermon is like a Spring Board 
that boys leaps from into a stream. 


I love a broad man—well-balanced. Such natures are 
the New Jerusalems that “‘lieth four square.” 


Have the blues? Why never! I paint the Universe red 
with the blood. 


The First Blessing is when you get religion—the Second 
Blessing is when religion gets you. 


Advice chills—Example thrills. 
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Penetrate now and then the great dense forest of 
silence—while others are around us much of ourselves hides 
itself. But in the stillness—the lizards creep out—the ser- 
pent hisses—the bird sings. 


Eternity is the Delta at the mouth of the River Time. 


The only match for “The Tammany Tiger” is the 
“Lion of the Tribe of Judah.” 


The storm was the chariot—the white-maned billows the 
galloping steeds which brought the Master. 


The great long summer days came and went like a team 
of great oxen. ‘They would come creeping up the eastern 


slopes dragging the great wagons of the seasons heavily 
loaded. 


He was not of the animals that went in the ark—for we 
are told they went two of a kind, and there is no one of his 
kind, He is the omly. 


The Government can take an old rag, convert it into 
paper—stamp on it and make it worth ten thousand. God 
can take worn-out humanity, put his stamp on it and it is 
worth more than a universe. 


Autumn has come and sits like a big red-breasted Robin 
everywhere in the forests. 


If you have an axe “to grind’’—grind it on the Rock of 
Ages. 
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Hydaulic Mining ruined the valleys of California. Take 
care how we mine the hills of this world lest we spoil the 
valleys of heaven beyond the hills of the graveyard. 


Does Deity Smile? Is humor an attribute of the infi- 
nite? No, we say hesitatingly. Humor is a sense of the 
grotesque and the grotesque is limitation of vision. The All- 
Seeing sees nothing grotesque. 


Now I can see why Angels have come like pilgrims to 
this world, the curiosity shop of the universe. 

It would be interesting to count the celestial visitors. 
We ought to have kept a hotel register. 


The grandest sermon on humility that I know of is 
preached in the teeming stars of Space. 


Christ heals some men but still they hold to old crutches 
of forms. 


Don’t use your neighbor as a lightning rod to conduct 
the charge off from yourself. 


Humanity would never have used the vast coal beds in 
the earth if the forests had not been exhausted. So Chris- 
tians would never work deep mines of Spiritual wealth if 
forests had not been exhausted. 


Chemists have expunged the words rubbish and waste 
from Dictionary. ‘They utilize everything. Coal has become 
Analine. Christians ought to use faith forces to utilize 
everything. 
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Conceive every object as slippery as glass. No steadi- 
ness—no stability—the world in confusion. Friction is as 
necessary in Moral as in Physical. Do you have difficulties ? 
It is friction. 


The balance in bank is as much the produce of the 
Bible as the corn in your barn is of Sun. 


We wonder at the fabulous wealth ocean has swallowed 
up. The slough of human indifference has swallowed up 
truths which the angels might covet. 


A senseless body seems heavier. A lifeless sinner hard 
to save. Have life and it will require but little. Help your- 
self all you can and God will save you like Christ’s touch 
to Peter. 


The gold of worth is found only in combination with 
depravity. Fire of affliction separates. 


The man that might have owned a lot in Eternal Life 
has only bought a lot in the burying ground. 


Deserts divert the winds from their true path and 
barren Christians divert the breezes of heaven from sinners’ 
hearts. 


I saw a statement of the saving of the survivors of the 
crew of a Japanese Junk, months at sea, having drifted thou- 
sands of miles. Sinner, rudderless, mastless, without compass 
and without chart, you are adrift. “The sea is Eternity. We 
bring the lifeboat to you tonight. 
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Iron is pure only in a meteoric form. “Truth—philoso- 
phic truth—dug up on earth is mixed with error. Pure truth 
is from above. Revelation is a rich meteorite. It needs not 
the smelting furnace, only the furnace of Faith. 


On the banks of the La Plata in South America a pre- 
vailing. wind comes charged with germs of death—the 
wretched inhabitants droop and sicken and shiver into their 
graves. Suddenly a hurricane sweeps over the land from the 
cold summits of the Andes, and the seeds of disease are swept 
away. From the rich valleys of prosperity come the breezes 
charged with poison of pride. Spirituality sickens, dies. 
From the heights of Adversity, the Andes of the moral world, 
rushes the hurricane, the terror and Saviour of all. 


Many souls have to weep as they look down at the false- 
hoods written on their tombs. 


Popery called “‘Formality’ God and held it up for 
worship. Of course men broke it when they found it was 
only an idol. ‘They broke it to show that it was not God. 


The whole mass of the earth from pole to pole and from 
circumference to center is employed in keeping a snowdrop 
in the position most suited to the promotion of its vegetable 
health. Now cannot we see that the whole mass of universe 


is so adjusted as to keep the soul in condition best adapted to 
its health? 


Faith is not an automobile hunting paved streets. Bogged 
in the Slough of Despond, it has wings. Pays no toll to 
Doubt on the Turnpike of Circumstances. 
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You can spin cotton thread out so fine that cloth woven 
of it is like a spider’s web and will break. You have spun 
the thread of your faith so fine that the garment of your life 
spiritual is a mere gossamer. 


Obscurity is the Ring of Gyges. “Uneasy is the head 
that wears a crown.” They are rocking Mr. Rockefeller. 
Microbes are safer than Mastodons. ‘The age is hunting 
bear. The newspapers, Uncle Sam’s pack, have brought the 
Standard Oil and the Equitable to bay. 


Zaccheus made a mistake. He took Jesus to Dinner— 
why not to Breakfast. Middle life is not best for conversion. 
However don’t wait until Supper. 


Men have no higher use for the Rock of Ages than to 
make a Grindstone of it. 


Can a man be a devoted Christian and not have family 
worship? Yes—if he is a bachelor. 


At social functions the Reporter tells what people wear. 
The trousseau of the Bride is magnificent. ‘The Pearl of 
great price—Diamonds of Faith! Gold of works. Your 
robe of the fleece of the Lamb slain from the foundations 
of the world woven in the looms of heaven. 


We do not read that Jesus ever laughed. The Infinite 
sees “The All.” ‘The all is never incongruous.”’ God never 
detects unexpected resemblances, and therefore never laughs. 
Hell laughs! How it must laugh to see unbelief giving to us 
the “Old Chestnuts.” 
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It is hard to tell whether womanhood is more beautiful 
in Age or in Youth. Womanhood is an evolution. Chris- 
tian Endeavor, Epworth Leagues, B. Y. P. Unions are better 
sweethearts than the Dance. The devil of frivolity is a su- 
perannuated beau—our women have been wooed and won by 
earnestness. “The woman of the age has given up the dolls 
of worldliness and taken in her arms the Babe of Bethlehem. 


New shoes creak. New professors of religion are noisy. 
New officials are fussy. 


“Great heat and great pressure are necessary to make 
diamonds.” So of character. 


Religion is not a state—it is a movement. Character 
is tendency. 


Backsliding is spiritual Scurvy. Old sins bleed anew. 
Old scars become fresh wounds. Remedy. Fresh vegetables 
out of the King’s Garden. A new experience would thrill 
your soul. 


Extravagance is the mill that grinds the grists for the 
Alms House. A man may be extravagant in his friendships. 
What did that friendship cost you? You pawned your peace 
of mind to buy it. You mortgaged your manhood to secure 
that “Intimacy.” ‘There was one who did not commit him- 
self to men because he knew what was in man. Should we 
not hesitate to commit ourselves to men because we do not 
know what is in man? 
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Big thoughts! Rising up like Himalayas across the 
page! We may not climb them but we can gaze—wonder! 
The “Narrow Gauge” Railroad of a Translation can be run 
up the Iliad and the “Old Ladies” of both sexes may think 
the thoughts of Homer. 


Human reform is an electric fan—it relieves. God’s 
reform is a trade-wind—it removes. 


The Arabic word for Hope is the same as for Water 
Melon. New Hopes! ‘Fresh Melons” on the table of Ex- 


perience. 


Give me a compliment from the man who has the 
courage to differ from me. Fruits ripened in the Open Air 
are the sweetest. Free, wild fowls have the richest meat. 


The Biggest Stars move in reentrant orbits. Even 
Shakespeare sometimes repeats. “The thing which hath been 
shall be. 


The dollar is the Pope—the despot that rules the world. 
Temperance does not need the silver-tongued orator. The 
dollar has joined the W. C. T. U., and wears the White 


Ribbon. Science pinned it on him. 


They never gave us a system of philosophy, but they gave 
us Bacon—never gave us Hamlet, but they gave us Shakes- 


peare. 
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Women! The women of my youth! ‘They are gone, 
but the light has not gone out. They shine yonder. Those 
smiles will cheer me in higher spheres. They have not become 
historic. Like the irrigating ditches in California, they have 
no name—don’t appear on the map—have perished in the 
beauty they create. But they were the wealth of the world. 

I began life fond of women—sunny, warm climate of 
boyhood. -I have followed them up to the snowline of a 
white head—and I love them still. 


An evangelist used to time his work so as to follow the 
strawberries; began at the South—moved up—to Canada, 
by degrees as they ripened. 


“Let not your right hand know what your left hand 
doeth.” It would often be ashamed—it does so little. 


Rings are necessary in government. What was the first 
family circle—the primitive type of Government—but a 
ring? In the church let them be of gold, set with diamonds 
of unselfishness. 


A great book—“The Place of Christ in Modern Theo- 
logy!” A great mind strikes its roots into the strata of 
scholarship, history, down to the Primary rock—the Rock of 
Ages. It shoots its branches high up into the atmosphere— 
a mixture of the gases of humanity, into the Sunshine of the 
Sun of Righteousness; and gives us ripe, delicious fruit— 
truth! What a chemist the tree is! In its laboratory, work- 
ing earth and sunshine—rain—carbon—into fruit! This 
great book is a great tree! It transforms metaphysics, theo- 
logy, scholarship, into life-giving fruit. 
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Hell is the Alms House of the Universe. 


Man began his career in the Garden of Eden and closes 
it in the City of God. 


A tyrant is a bootlick on the other side. Turn him 
over and there you have a bootlick—a sycophant. 


Arbitration is better than arbitrariness. 


No, he will not suit us. Don’t tell me of eloquence— 
sweetness of spirit and all that. He is a pulpit alarm-clock. 
Why do I want to be disturbed every Sunday—rest broken 
by his going off? We don’t want wakening sermons—the 
Gospel is a Gospel of rest. 


“The birth of Christ”—The state of the world in its 
wretchedness was a niche for Christ to fill. It was the open 
door for his entrance. Christ is the solution to the world’s 
troubles. 


“The Star in the East’”—Creation is a star to lead to 
Christ. Nature is an accompaniment to Revelation. Nature 
is the mere stage scenery shifted for the spiritual drama. 
The Bible is added light to Nature. 


“The Wise Men” had no doubt of his identity. No soul 
doubts when he finds Christ. 


“They gave gifts’—we naturally offer gifts when we 
find him, 
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Broken clouds drifting slowly over the sky like flocks 
of sheep—driven by the Shepherd Wind—seemed grazing in 
the blue fields. 


No man has seen God. No man has seen the sea. Each 
man living on the coast has seen his own gulf. Not the sea. 


We live in the suburbs of the New Jerusalem. We 
walk in the twilight of the millennium. 


Ships move faster in a tempest than in a calm. 


DeEvuT. 8:20. 


Now these Hornets, what did God make them for any- 
how? We can understand the bee; it makes honey. The 
butterfly is a thing of beauty—we can see a “raison d’etre.” 
But why the hornet? Well, the hornet turns out to be such 
a piece of flying artillery—an ally, to drive the Canaanites 
out. 


Thank God for the hornets’ nests of life—hard times 
—head aches—heart aches—failures; they are Heaven’s artil- 
lery for driving the meanness out of us. War is not an 
unmixed evil—fat, easy worldliness is worse. 


“Sailors are made by storms,” not by calms. ‘Beaten 
iron is the best.” 


The duty is to wash out, not to hide, sin. The best 
housekeeper does not “sweep the dirt behind the door.” 
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What would we think of a person who took no care of 
her flowers, never watered them, or of her diamonds, laid 
them around loose? How about the flowers of the soul— 
the diamonds of the heart? 


Church laws are equivalent to basting threads in the 
garment of life—safe to take out when finished, but not 
before. 


At the South the caste spirit is only skin deep—between 
labor and capital the prejudice is deep as the heart and is 
hate. 


Carlyle’s style is rugged? Yes! broken with great 
boulders of thought. Truths reaching up to the Empyrean! 
Deepest abysmal valleys of reflection! 


The parson administered “Extreme Unction” with the 
oil of Flattery to the Memory of Old Money Bags. 


There is nothing new—the nineteenth century simply 
rips up and makes over the thought clothes of the eighteenth. 


Rings political—rings ecclesiastical—we will none of 
them. They are the devil’s jewelry—let him wear them. 


The Two Methodisms—Binary Stars—but little dif- 
ference in their Spectrums, reciprocally influencing one an- 
other, held together by the gravitating power of love, light- 
ing the moral universe with their complementary beams, both 
at last falling back into the bosom of the Sun of Righteous- 
ness, fused into one by the fires of love. 
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The heaviest curses are not Death, Poverty, but the 
little insect cares. "The worse torture of the Inquisition was 
not the rack. It was the continuous dropping of water, drop 
by drop. 


Dickens, when asked if Leigh Hunt was the original of 
Horace Skimpole, said only as the man, the calf of whose 
leg was the model for the picture of the Grand Turk’s leg, 
was the Turk; his creations were composites. I was sur- 
prised to find features of Uriah Heap in myself; they are in 
you. To be very bold and kick a constituency you are 
leaving, to be bold to a man you truckled to for a time 
simply because you have no axe to grind. Oh, there is a 
heap of Heap in you. 


‘The walls of the Convent which shall shut sin out must 
be built of rock quarried from the Rock of Ages. 


We can only, like a fingerboard, point to Luther. While 
all the world is ringing with his name we can catch his 
spirit—be Protestants in deed as well as name, and make 
our lives the scenes of reformation. 

Martin Luther was the discoverer of God. It is a big 
thing when a man discovers a star—a continent—a law of 
nature. Martin Luther discovered a God. Hidden amid 
the bulrushes of superstition and folly, in the great Nile of 
the River of Time, he stumbled upon God. 


Watch how nobly that warrior carries himself! Yes, 
says Diogenes, and watch how he leaves the squaw to carry 
everything else. The “new woman” is not so new after all. 
Woman as a burden bearer is as old as the barbaric ages. 
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The hypocrite is more manly than the timeserver—the 
hypocrite hides his opinions, the timeserver does not have 
them; he is simply a mirror to reflect all before him. 


Man is God’s son laid in the manger of this world. The 
birth song of the angels was the song of the morning stars. 
This is in keeping with the statement that the beams of the 
Universe are laid in music; that all Nature is a temple of 
frozen music. 


Man is laid in a manger, but Hope is the Bethlehem 
Star which pours its beams into his face. Its light is the 
golden trackway up which he may walk to the skies. 


What is character? Character is the reflex of actions 
done, truth spoken, and purity of thought. It is the reaction 
of the right expression of the soul on itself. 


The cherubim on the Mercy seat so stood that their 
wings touched. Too many churches? No! Let them stand 
so thick over the planet that, like angels, their wings may 
touch—their song be heard in every valley. 


His character is a church without a steeple. 


At the camp meeting many see but the froth and the 
foam of the river of life—the driftwood that is floated down 
from Heaven. I love it because it tells me that the river of 
life is flowing. 


Some church laws—ropes across streets—tell of sick 
brother. 
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Why, his is a great big character—a continent of quali- 
ties—great mountain virtues—blooming meadows of gentle- 
ness—broad prairies of Hope—Miississippis of memory flow- 
ing from away back in the hills of the past—and great lakes 
of Reflection His resources are boundless. 


Unchristianized countries have no sweet music. Every 
carnal heart is an unchristianized country. 


“To Tell the Story’—The lost will have its story to 
tell. All over the damned soul the lightnings of God’s wrath 
will have written the Iliad of its woes. The most touching 
poems I have ever read have been written on the human face 
in wrinkles, tear marks, scars, gray hairs—the hieroglyphs of 
errors. Oh, what a pathos has trouble given to some faces— 
the “Bridge of Sighs’”—the “Il Penseroso” of God himself. 


The life of Christ was the voicing of great eternal and 
pre-existing truths. 

The life of Christ can only be written by the light of 
the judgment fires. For Christ is in you—and your life 
must be a page in the life of Christ. 


To look once at humanity through the eye of Jesus, 
never more could we despise it. 


Holy lives! These are the stars of Bethlehem; rising 
here in the night sky of life, that shall bring the Wise Men 
to Jesus. Holy lives! These are the echoes of angel voices 
that wake the sleeping shepherds of earth as they keep their 
flocks, and call them to welcome their Lord and their God. 
Holy men! Holy women! ‘These are the angels of the 
Annunciation that tell to the world that our Saviour is born. 
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If I were an angel I would cut me a robe out of that 
sheet lightning. Yes, and trim it with that rainbow. Yes, 
and button it with that star. 


The glory of our church is in the future. The stream 
must not gaze back at its fountain, but onward to its mouth. 
The tree must not look to its roots but to its branches. The 
church must find her glories in her branches reaching toward 
the skies—not in her roots shooting downward, far back into 
the centuries. The glory of the river of life is not in its 
twelve fountains, the fishermen of Galilee; it is in the swell- 
ing volume of the ages. In the future lie Heaven—God— 
Eternity. 


The manger in which Jesus slept was a spot more dear 
to the eye of Heaven than the palaces of Herod. In the 
humblest person here—the lowliest humanity—the manger 
of our great social life—if there sleeps the growing virtue 
of steadfastness, it is an Infant Saviour. Cherish it, and in 
it you hold the love of Heaven. 


Our good sermons are for God and for others—our 
bad ones for ourselves. So with successes—defeats. Calvary 
is higher than Tabor; the gloom of crucifixion more glorious 
than the light of transfiguration. 


It is on Patmos that Heaven flashes its brightest Reve- 
lations. Glory to the sorrow that has wafted the soul to the 
shores of Patmos! Hail to the frown of Caesar, the Im- 
perial Edict which flashes like the Cherubic sword-—drives 
us from Paradise to find a Heaven! Banishment from the 
world is an Apocalypse to the soul. 
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What a landscape is the human face! Here are hills as 
high as Eternity! Here are valleys as deep as Hell. The 
smile—it is a bloom of Heaven. The tear—it is the spray 
from the river of life. The eye is a sea that washes both 
shores—the spirit land and the world of matter. A dimple 
— it’s the ripple in the ocean of soul. Give me the face that 
grows old! It is only such faces that have truly lived. 


During the Battle at New Hope a Texan read a novel. 
The words of that romance must have become grand, set to 
the music of the battle. Ah, that the dull volume of every- 
day life were set to the music of the grand Spirit conflict 
raging around. 


The Indian Summer lingers now in that unconverted 
heart, but the winter is coming, the eternal winter, the 
snows of old age, the ice of despair. 


The splash of the water from the ship’s bow traced a 
constant rainbow upon our side and seemed the shadow of 
the unseen angel of Hope flying with and over us. So we, 
like the ship, make our rainbow on the way through life. 


The sea is a dethroned monarch. He is in a rage with 
the dry land—the blue firmament. Every billow a struggle 


to reassert his supremacy—every storm from his bosom an 
effort for dominion. 


When the sun sets it is dark here, but light where he has 
gone. He carries his light with him. So with the Chris- 
tian in death. There is gloom here—there is light beyond 
and with him. He makes day. 
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Hell has its Gethsemane. It is an eternal one. Hell 
has its Crucifixion; it is an eternal one. Hell has its death, 
and there is no resurrection. 


The buds that had smiled at even burst into a full- 
blown laugh by morn. 


The fiery Mars always seemed the lustful eye of a 
Demon flying through the heavens. 


Skeletons are best to teach us of the living; so history 
teaches us political economy. 


Angel’s bill of fare—dewdrops coated with sunbeams, 
dove glances, and a pair of rainbows. 


Suspend gravitation! Suspend conscience! A universe 
in ruins—earthquake shakes New Jerusalem. 


Jesus is still in the fertile valley breaking bread for the 
multitude. “The Sermon on the Mount.” Was there ever 
a mountain without a sermon? Each landscape we see is a 
Beatitude dropping from the lips of Nature. 


What is human life? It is High Tragedy to Heaven; 
it is a farce to Hell. 


The past is a Paradise we never can enter, but the future 
a Heaven we may find. 


“Who smote the Grecian Gods?” The principle of 
development in the Grecian life. Athens outgrew her toys— 
her idols. 
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An atom of dust in a vessel holding a solution will give 
the movement that causes it to crystallize. The words of 
Martin Luther started the crystallization of the thought 
long held in solution in human minds—the avalanche of the 
Reformation. 


McFerrin’s face is a rugged section of moral area— 
when he laughs it is an earthquake—the upheaval! Oh! 


The Hopes that blossomed in Gethsemane are sweeter 
than those which withered in Eden—the star that shone on 
Bethlehem was brighter than that which set on Paradise. 


The Rock in the desert wondered what it was for. 
Alone—barren sands—burning suns—but the Rock watered 
Israel. There has stood across the centuries many a rock— 
many a desolate human life that has watered Israel. 


What are afflictions? The Good Shepherd’s crook. 


Ignatius Loyola—‘“‘model character!” Never! Take 
the earth, crush all life, sweep away the alluvial deposit, and 
leave only the eternal granite—then we have a Loyola. All 
gentleness, beauty, life extinct—granite only. 


Reveries and dreams are the wild flowers of the soul. 


The cross is the symbol of the great antecedent fact— 
that through death we reach a higher life. 


I gave her all I had but the two old family jewels, 
“Poverty” and “Obscurity’”—these she declined. 
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I do not wish to cross the river of death on the trestle- 
work of Philcsophical Speculation. Give me the bridge of 
God’s eternal promises. 


Dig through the darkest cloud—the blackest night— 
you will come to the stars—lying like precious stones in the 
great river bed of the universe. 


Philosophy is the oil distilled from the facts of observa- 
tion. 


Here I saw Nature soliloquizing. Beautiful valleys 
like quiet meditations rising in her mind. Mountains like 
great aspirations stretching up toward Heaven. Clouds, 
mists, like flitting vagaries passing through her thoughts. 
Flowing streams like energized volitions rushing out into 
joyous action. 


Is not this the “Son of the Carpenter?” This is the 
question still. Is not Jesus a mere man, born of Nature? 
Natural Law, the great carpenter? 


Obscure life! Obscurity is one of the sweetest vales in 
God’s universe. No hurricanes—no earthquakes—no cata- 
racts! 


A worldly face grown old—like a piece of furniture 
with the veneering knocked off. 


Night had come—cut down the harvest of the day’s 
light and shocked it up in stars and constellations across the 


fields of the sky. 
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Total depravity was a step upwards with humanity. 
The egg must become bad—addled—before the chick. So 
humanity depraved is the addled egg. Next step is humanity 
regenerated. 


What is whispered in the closets of the heart will soon 
be proclaimed on the housetops of the life. If a man have 
a villainous thought it will publish itself in a villainous 
action. Sensuality in the heart will soon hoist its flag in 
the face. 


Pliny, our pointer dog, used to go about the yard point- 
ing chickens instead of wild birds. So some minds never 
hunt wild birds—original thoughts—in the fields, but be- 
come pedants. 


The memory of good deeds are the stars shining out 
of the sky of the past, which can light the dark valley; but 
faith’s anticipations are the bonfires blazing in the heights 
of the future that make the passage as day itself. 


Recounting your troubles is like giving one a bouquet of 
weeds. Gather flowers—joys, mercies—and hold them up. 


The Bible is the Spectrum of the Deity—the Sun of 
Righteousness. The mysteries are the dark lines in that 
Spectrum. 


The subject for prayer meeting, “I am the good Shep- 
herd.” The exhortation has been as to relations of Shep- 
herd and sheep. Incidents as to sheep were told, and I 
wound up with a call on Brother John Wolf to pray. 
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His face seemed a moral glacier—not a smile, blooming 
like a flower, there. Nothing but the lichens and mosses 
of frowns and smirks. 


Some verses in the Gospels seem patches of cloud which 
linger in the sky when the storm has passed away. Such 
verses seem dark with God’s wrath. 


Memories of little ones are the footprints they have left 
on the soul. 


Have you the watchword? Friend of Jesus? 

Some texts startle us. Why? I remember once in 
Georgia we were making a terrible night march. We were 
in the neighborhood of the foe. Suddenly as we came into a 
road the challenge rang out down to us through the gloom 
and the mist, “Halt!” I remember that moment—we were 
breathless! Who goes there? Friend? I reined my horse 
aside. I did not know but that the next voice would be that 
of a rifle. Our alarm was produced by fear that we were 
approaching a foe. So these verses terrify us lest they be 
of a foe. 


Memory! What is it? The inkstand of the angel 
Time. 


Accomplishments make a bouquet character; but Chris- 
tianity makes a living, blooming rosebush. 


The best treatise on the sun is written not by the scien- 
tist. The best treatise on the sun is written in the rainbow, 
the flower’s bloom, the waving harvest field. 
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Orthodoxy treats science as a smuggler. She does not 
bring her wares in by the Customs House. All honor to 
science if she can run the blockade of ignorance and import 
a new truth. Who will quarrel? Not God. 


Her whole face seemed a washed hillside, which even 
the great Husbandman neglected—which for long years had 
yielded only nettles and thistles, gray hairs and wrinkles. 


The lighthouse keeper might be indicted for the crime 
of wrecking the ship. He did not send the wind, nor put 
the rock there. No, but he failed to keep the light burning. 
You are a lighthouse keeper. Indirect injuries to Christ— 
like Philistines stopping Isaac’s wells. 


The jingling of the bells does not bring the sleigh, but 
it does tell that it is nigh. So church-going, etc., is the 
chiming of the bells that tells when Christ is near. 


The last moments of the old year seem like the hand of 
the departing angel still reaching down. 


What the stove sometimes needs is the shaking down of 
the ashes. You may turn the draft—repentance is needed to 
shake down the ashes—then open the draft of prayer. 


It is the hand that touches which ennobles. The grand 
lyric, “I am dying, Egypt,” was written by its immortal 
author with charcoal upon the walls of a prison. The touch 
of God makes the humblest life grand. His hand can write 
the Poetry of Heaven upon the pages of the humblest 
existence. 
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Secrecy! The spiders always spin their webs in secrecy. 


Every gray hair, every wrinkle a hieroglyph made by 
God‘s angel, Time—in them should be writ a revelation of 
love. 


Materialism! ‘The miracles of Jesus were materialistic. 
The burning bush was materialistic. Man is to grasp these 
elements of matter and twine them into a wreath for our 
Saviour’s brow. Pluck the flowers of natural beauty and 
weave his chaplet. 


A question should be a bottle filled with information— 
the answer should be a corkscrew to draw the cork. 


There they stand side by side—two diverse volumes—a 
Commercial Ledger and a Paradise Lost. 


“Peace on earth and good will toward men.” And the 
Miserere of earth was drowned—lost—in the music of 
Heaven. The Harp of History, earth’s angel was hushed, 
and the bands of Heaven woke humanity from its horrid 
dreams, its nightmare. 


The stars are the sweethearts of the flowers, for the 
dewdrop is the tear of regret in the eye of every blossom 
that the day has intruded. 


There are feelings which rise ever in the human heart 
at the opening of the Bible. ‘They seem to belong to the 
Bible as the sea birds belong to the sea. “They are not of it, 
but they are ever there—they hover over it. 
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The lighthouse, with its revolving light, stood across 
our path, like a great Cyclops winking at us out of the 
gloom. 


What is the grave? A cradle rocked by the angel 
Death, from which we shall wake to glory in our Father’s 
smile. 


God has lived for the rest of his creation—he has died 
for the sinner. 


Oliver Wendell Holmes’ books are like a dish of cracked 
nuts, nothing to do but to pick them out and have a feast— 
calls for just thought enough in the reader to make it a joy. 


You will see great weights suspended to pieces of ware 
which have been cemented; these weights are proofs of the 
mending, so the burdens of life prove the strength of faith. 


An old weather-beaten moss-grown church—a_ gray- 
haired angel crumbling into ruins—dying—but in its death 
pointing still to heaven. 


The rainbow seemed to have dropped from the Heavens 
—to have broken into a thousand fragments; the flowers 
were these fragments. And are they not? Do not the sun- 
shine and the cloud that made the bow now make the 
flowers? 


The sun had set—the stars had their swords—and their 
beams seemed but the flashing of the blades from Heaven’s 
Armory in the face of night. 
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Wars and gloom are but the smoke from the steaming 
progress. It is the necessary consequence of moving. 


What a type of Heaven are the skies! By winter and 
by summer it is beautiful. Changes of season never change 
its blue. 


How many questions hath the soul sent out while adrift 
in the ark of this body? Questions, which, like the Raven, 
have never come back. Now Soul, send Prayer—not Ques- 
tion. Prayer is the Dove. Send it. It will bring the olive 
branch—and thy Ark will land on thy grave—thy Ararat. 


Memories of Home—Love—Faith—came back to his 
heart, and, pure and gentle, hovered there in his wasted 
soul, like the Port Royal nuns of their wasted monastery, 
where once they dwelt. 


Sad to see a soul destroying itself with animal passions. 
Like King Saul making the Armor-bearer, hold his sword 
while he threw himself upon it. This body is the Armor- 
bearer to the Spirit. Passions are our swords. Shall we 
throw ourselves upon them? 


Adversities! Would you avoid them? No, they are 
fierce winds, but they blew upon Calvary, and they waft 
down to us the fragrance of Calvary’s love. Freighted with 
Divine odors are the breezes of Adversity. 


Science is issuing a new edition of the universe. We 
find in nature’s harmonies the lost music from which the 
morning stars sang. 
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The French Revolution was no decay of old powers 
and institutions—only the buds bursting out. , 


Such characters are like Herculaneum and Pompeii—. 
growth of the past—living in the present. 


Revelation is a guardian angel taking us by the hand 
while the shadows of the Fall are darkening over the earth— 
and holding us till the day begins to dawn and the light of 
the Apocalypse breaks around us. 


Blessings are the streams fed by the melting of the 
snows upon the Mountains of Adversity. 


I love to look at a set of Dicken’s works. There they 
stand—the angels that have lifted the Lazarus of Humanity 
from the gate of Dives and carried him to the bosom of 
Abraham, to the bosom of Philanthropy, the modern Abra- 
ham, the friend of God now on earth. 


The night had come. Stars and constellations covered 
the fields of Heaven like a vast encampment. Each star, 
each planet, seemed a tent that the sunbeams, wearied by the 
day’s march, had pitched—here to rest till the morning came. 


The dove with the olive branch showed that there was 
an instinct in her to perpetuate her species, and this instinct 
was the unwritten prophecy that God would not destroy the 
world. 


Faith is the Ariadne that gives to reason the clue to the 
Labyrinth of Life. 
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Strip away the robes of wealth—tear off his crown of 
glory—in that man there is what took Jesus down into the 
depths of the grave. 


The “Emily Souder” men say is lost. Never! Never! 
She ploughs still the ocean of life; and briny tears in a 
thousand households is the spray from her prow. Wrinkles 
on faces, graves in graveyards, are where her keel ploughs 
the deep. 


The “Emily Souder’ brought the germs of a disease 
that desolated a continent. One thought was the ship that 
brought evil into our world. 


The incarnation is a necessity. Evil must incarnate it- 
self. What do Dickens and Shakespeare do but incarnate— 
put into character—the vices or virtues they would have us 
accept or reject? 


I know a man, who, when he picks up a religious news- 
paper, the first thing he looks for is the advertisements— 
advantageous bargains! Now the Bible is full of adver- 
tisements. 


Many a hero who has routed the Devil in a hundred 
spiritual fights is panic-stricken at the sight of a subscription 
basket. 


“He leadeth me.”’ As the sunshine leadeth the flower. 


Archimedes discovered “Specific Gravity” in his bath 
tub—the refreshing bath quickened his intellect. 
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Popular science versus Bible! Why, the Bible is like 
the blue sky—always over us. The Popular Science a pass- 
ing cloud blessing us with a shower. 


The sunbeams—those wondrous needles with which 
God crochets the glorious tapestry of the hills—stitches the 
skirts of the forest. 


The world would scorn to beg an alms! What is the 
sweet smile of the shopman—the warm greeting of the par- 
son—but the passing around of the silver plate, soliciting an 
offering? Ah, the correlation of moral forces! All of us 
are one! 


Rahab’s scarlet thread in the window. Eyes red with 
weeping. What is it but the scarlet thread in the window 
of the soul, hiding death. 


Ridicule is a powerful acid; but it cannot tarnish the 
pure gold. A laugh cannot kill the sunshine; scorn cannot 
dim the rainbow; a satire cannot harm Christianity. 


What a wondrous mercy that men may be happy in 
spite of us! What a mercy that the throne of the universe 
is not filled by our prejudices! 


The noisy babbling brook of youth had become the deep, 
calm stream of manhood. 


God gave to Job more than “he had before.” Out of 
the ruins and the ashes who does not gather the gold of a 
truer hope? 
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As soon stop an angel from singing—a star from shining— 
the tree of joy from blooming—the river of life from flow- 
ing—as to stop the Christian from working. Getting old 
indeed! Why, we are becoming eternally young! 


Brother Matthews had a servant so nice that she would 
keep the house too clean. He discharged her. Ah, con- 
science is often turned out when too dear, too strict. 


I read in a paper that a ship was lost between two light- 
houses. Both were doing their duty, but the ship was burned 
by fires within her. The lighthouses are all around us, but 
you will be burned by your own fires. 


The Bible is a harp that only the “Spirit” can play— 
only the touch of the Holy Ghost can bring out the music 
of its promises to a human heart. 


The promises of God are but the masts upon the ship. 
Let Faith spread the sails of Prayer. 


Christian, hold on to the promises of God. There is 
a day coming when they will be worth a premium. 


Munsey said when he tried to take Punshon’s attitude 
in speaking, “that he did not have Punshon’s stomach.” 


Von Molkte captured Paris and did not go out of his 
quarters. You may be the engine out of sight; just so you 
are an engine moving others. 


“The evening and the morning”’—this is the growth of 
Creation today. It is so in the individual experience. But 
each morning is brighter. 
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Ah, that was a brave charge of Job’s! Never heard 
about it? It was a hard fought day—I had been pressed 
back and back. I was near that “cul de sac’ despair. 
Destiny was trembling in the balance! Behold! here is Job— 
drums beating. The gleaming bayonet—‘“though he slay me 
yet will I trust him’”—these words were the bayonet driven 
into the bosom of the temptation, and I was saved. 

That was a great charge Paul made—the day of Luth- 
er’s battle—““The just shall live by faith.” 


An old dentist in San Francisco told me he was con- 
verted in the Garden of Gethsemane. 

Two gardens have played an important part in the his- 
tory of the race. In Eden a serpent tempted man to his 
fall—in Gethsemane an angel lifted him to the skies. We 
look longingly to Paradise: we shrink from the bitter herbs 
of Gethsemane. But the finest fruits grow in Gethsemane. 
The faith of Abraham—the patience of Job—grew there. It 
is in storms that sailors are made, not in calms. 

The farmer burns his stubble—it makes rich grass. 
Snow makes better wheat. Rough stones keep the ground 
moist. Calvary was won in Gethsemane. 


The church, wearied of the Manna of Spirituality, and 
God sent them quails of Ritualism. 


The body is but the overalls in which God has clothed us 
to work. Sin means “Man out of a Job.” 


Presbyterian anthracite needs Methodist fire—then put 
on Baptist water, and things move! 


A, lady said to a boy, “Are you not cold?” “I was 
madam, till you spoke to me,” said the boy. 
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